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FOREWORD 


OulJ evening 'Talks’ at the Theosophieal Head- 
quarters at Adyar have become quite an institu- 
tion, and a very r<>n>.iderablc amount of informa- 
tion, due to new research, often arising from 
some question put by a student, is given in this 
friendly and^ intimate circle. Our good Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sir S. Subramaiiiii Iyer, found so much help 
and illumination from these talks, that he earnestly 
wished to share his pleasure with his bretliren in 
the outer world, and gave a sum of money to 
help in their publication. I cordially endorse^ his 
view of their value, and commend this volume 
and those which will follow it to the c*arnest study 
i»f all 0111* members. 


A XX IP P>KSAXT 



ArTHOR’S XOTK 


WniLK tlu‘ P]*e.si<l(‘nt uii.s :i))'-enr from AflyMV on 
<\ toin* rliKMio-li hnig-land and AniPvicM last year, 

It fell to u\y lot tc^ take ekarge of the daily 

meetings of the 'students here. In the course of 
that time \ didivered many informal little addresses 
and aii'-wevc'd hundreds of questions. All that I 
said was taken down in shorthand, and this hook 
is tlu‘ result (d those notes. In a number of cases 

it happened that what was said on the roof at 

the meetings was afterwards expanded into a little 
artic-le fca* TJu- TliPo.<!()phisf or Thp Aclyar Bulletin-, 
in all sucdi eases T reprint the article instead of the 
stenographic rei:)ort, as it has had the advantage 
of c(u*tain corrections and additions. Necessarily a 
book of this sort is fragmentary in its nature; 
m'cessarily also it contains a certain a, mount of 
r(‘ptuiti(in ; tlioiigli this latter has been excised 
whev(‘ver possible. Many of the snh;]eets treated 
liav(‘ also be(Mi dealt with in my earlier books, 
but wliat is written h(n‘(‘ rcqireseius in all cases 
tlH‘ residt of tb(‘ lat(M diM-overies in connection 
with thos(‘ subjc‘(*is, 'rh(‘ subjects have been classi- 
ti(‘(l as far as possible^, and this volume is the second 
series, containing th(‘ nine rmuaining sections. 


Advau, Jiilij UHl 


V, W, bKADBKATKR 
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SECOND SECIES 


FIRST SECTION 


The THEOSoPHiyT Aetek Death 

When a member of the Tlieosopliical Society 
finds himself upon the astral plane after 
having permanently laid aside his physical 
body, it will be well for him to begin by 
taking stock, as it were — by seeing what is 
his position, what is the life before him, 
and how he can make the best use of it. 
He will do wisely to consult on these matters 
some friend who has had wider ex2)erience 
than himself, and in practice this is what 
dead members almost always do. Remem- 
ber that when the member enters upon the 
astral plane after death he is not making 
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Ms first appearance there. Usually he has 
already done much work there during the 
sleep of the physical body, and is thei’e- 
fore on familiar ground. As a general rule 
his first instinct is to make straight for our 
beloved President, which is probably quite 
the wisest thing for him to do, as there is 
no one better qualified to give him sound 
advice. So many possibilities open out in 
astral life that one cannot lay down any 
general rule, though a man cannot go far 
wrong' who tries to make himself useful 
to those around him. There are plentifid 
opportunities for learning, as well as for 
work, and the new-comer will have to decide 
how he can best apportion his time between 
them. 

The astral world will not be altered for 
the convenience of members of the Theo- 
sophical Society, any more than the physical 
world is, and they, like every one else, 
will have to encounter Avhat happens to be 
there. If a drunken man is walking along a 
certain road, those who happen to ])as8 along 
that road will meet him, whether they are 
members or not, and the astral plane does 
not, in this respect, differ from the phys- 
ical. The members, being instructed in re- 
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gard to tlie rules governing life on the astral 
plane, oiight to know better than the un- 
instructed how to deal with such unpleasant 
beings as happen to come in their way, but 
they are just as likely as any one else to 
meet them. They have, however, piobably 
met such beings many times while func- 
tioning upon the astral plane during life, 
and there is no more reason to be afraid 
of them than before ; indeed, meeting them 
then upon their own level, it will be far 
easier to come to an understanding with 
them and to give them such help as they 
are able to receive. 

There is practically no difference between 
the condition of the ordinary person and 
the psychic after death, except that the 
psychic, being somewhat more familiar with 
astral matters, would feel more at home 
in his new environment. To be psychic 
means to bo able to bring through into the 
physical consciousness something of the wider 
life ; it is therefore in the condition of the 
physical vehicle that there is an inecj^uality 
between the psychic and the ordinary per- 
son, but when the physical is dropped that 
inequality no longer exists. 
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The Relation of the Dead to Barth 

A dead man is often aware of the feel- 
ings of the family that he has left. If 

you tiy to think exactly what it is that 

can be manifested through the astral body, 
yoii may easily see how miich he is likely 
to know. He does not necessarily follow 
in detail all the events of the physical 
life ; he does not necessarily know what 

his friends are eating, or in what occti- 
pations they are engaged. But he knows 
whether they are glad or sorry, and he 
is at once aware of such feelinijs as love 
or hate, jealousy or envy. 

When a drunkard hovers about a <>nn- 
shop it is only by partial materialisation 
(that is, by drawing round himself a 

veil of etheric matter) that he can draw in 
the odour of the alcohol. He does not smell 
it in at all the same sense as we do ; and 
that is why he is always anxious to force 
others into the condition of ' drunkenness, 
so that he may be able partially to enter 
their physical bodies and obsess them, so 
that through those bodies he can once more 
directly experience the taste and the other 
sensations which he so ardently desires. 
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In tlie astral body there are exact coun- 
tei'parts of the eyes and the nose and the 
mouth, but Ave must not therefore think 
that the astral man sees with those eyes, 
hears AA’ith those ears, or can smell or 
taste through the nose or mouth. All the 
matter of the astral body is constantly in 
rapid motion from one part of it to an- 
other, so that it is quite impossible for any 
astral particles to be specialised in the 
same way as certain nerve-ends ai*e special- 
ised in the physical body. The senses of 
the astral body act not thi'ough special 
organs, but throAigh every particle of the 
bod}^ so that with astral sight a man can 
see equally Avell with any part of his body, 
and can see all round him simultaneously, 
instead of only in front of him. He could 
grasp at the astral counterpart of the hand 
of a living man, but as the two hands 
would pass through one another Avithout 
any sense of ' contact, there would be no 
object in his doing so. It is, however, per- 
fectly possible for him to materialise a hand 
Avhich, though invisible, can be felt just as 
the ordinary -qvbyia joal h and can be, as may 
often be observed at s4anc§sr 

There are three subdivisions of the astral 
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plane from whicti it may be possible (tliougli 
not desirable) for disembodied men to see 
and follow events taking place upon the 
physical plane. On the lowest sub-plane 
the man is usually occupied in other ways, 
and concerns himself little with what takes 
place in the physical world, except, as is 
explained in our literature, when he haunts 
vile resorts ; but, in the next subdivision, 
he has very close touch with the physical 
plane, and may quite probably be conscious 
of a good many things in connection with 

it, though what he sees is never the phys- 
ical matter itself, but always the astral 

counterpart of it. In rapidly diminishing 
degree this consciousness is also possible as 
he ascends through the next two sub-planes ; 
but beyond that, it would be only by the 
special effort to communicate through a 
medium that contact with the physical plane 
could be gained, and from the highest 

sub-plane even that would be extremely 
diflhcult. 

The extent of a man’s power to see and 
follow physical events from the astral plane 
is determined by his character and dispos- 
ition, as well aS by the stage of develop- 
ment to which he has attained, Most 
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of those whom we ordinarily call good peo- 
ple, living out their lives to their natural 
end, sweep tlu'ough all these lower stages 
before awakening to astral consciousness, 
and they are therefore unlikely to be con- 
scious of anything physical at all. Some few, 
however, even of these are drawn back in- 
to touch with this world by great anxiety 
about some one left behind. 

Less developed persons have in their 
composition more of the matter of these 
lower sub-planes, and arc therefore inuch 
more likely to be able to follow to some 
extent what goes on upon earth. Most of 
all is this the case if they are people 
whose whole turn of thought is essentially 
of this woi’ld — who have in them little or 
nothing of spiritual aspiration or of high 
intellect. This downward tendency grows 
with the using, and a man who is at first 
happily unconscious of what lies below him 
may be so unfortunate as to have his at- 
tention attracted to it, frecpxently by selfish 
manifestations of the grief of the survivors. 
He then exerts his will to keep himself 
from rising out of touch with this life to 
which he no longer belongs ; and in such 
a case his power of seeing earthly things 

VoL. 2. 2 
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increases for a time, and then he suffers 
mentally Avhen he presently finds such ])OY’er 
shipping from him. Such sufferincf is entirely 
due to the irregularity introduced into the 
astral life by his own action, for it is 
absohitely unknown in the ordinary and 
ordei'ly evolution after death. 

Tf it is complained that in this way the 
departed does not see the physical world 
exactly as it really is, we must answer 
that neither the depai’ted nor we on this 
plane ever see the physical world as it 
really is at all, for Ave (or most of aas) S('e 
only the solid and liquid ])ortious then'of, 
and are altogether blind to the far vaster 

gaseous and etheric parts ; Avhile the de])arte(l 
does not see the physical matter at all, 

nor even the whole astral counterpart of 

it, but only that portion of the lattf'r 
which belongs to the particular sub-plane 
upon which he is at the time. The only 
man who gets anything like a com[)rohcnsiv(' 
vieAV of affairs is he who has d(‘velop('d 

etheric and astral sight while still alive in 
the physical body. 

Another difficulty in the way of the 
disembodied is that he by no moans ahvays 
recognises with any certainty the astral 
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counterpart of the physical body even when 
he sees it. He usually i-equires considerable 
expoi’ience before he can clearly identify 
objects, and any attempt which he makes 
to deal with them is liable to be very 
vague and uncertain, as is often seen iu 
haunted houses where stone-chrowing, tramp- 
ling, or vague movements of physical 
matter take place. This power of the iden- 
tification of objects is thus largely a (pies- 
tion of experience and knowledge, but it is 
little likely to be perfect unless he has 
known something of such matters before 
death. 

A correspondent writes to ask whether a 
dead man can enjoy the astral counterpart 
of a play at a theatre, and whether there 
will be room for him there if the building 
is already full of people. 

Certainly a theatre full of people has its 
astral counterpart, which is visible to dead 
people. The play, however, is not likely 
to afford them any enjoyment, since they 
cannot see the costumes and the expression 
of the actoi’S at all as we see them, and 
the emotions of these actors, being only 
simulated and not real, make no impression 
upon the asti’al plane. Astral bodies can 
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and constantly do interpeneti’ato one another 
fully, without in the least injuring one 
another. If you will think for a inoinent 
yon will see that this must be so. When 
you sit ne.x't to any person in a railway 
carriage or in a traincar, your astral body 
and bis must necessarily iuter[)enotrate to a 
very large extent. There is not the slight- 

est difficulty in such inter[)enctration, since 
the astral particles are enormously farther 
apart in proportion to their size even than 
physical particles are. At the same time 
they seriously affect one another as far as 
their rates of vibration are concerned, so 
that to sit in close proximity to a person 
of impure, jealous or angry thought is ex- 

ceedingly prejudicial. A dead friend can, 
therefore, quite easily enter a theatre Avhioh 
is full of people- — more especially as the 
people are seated upon the ground or the 

platforms, while the astral entity is far 

more probably floating about in the air. 

The man who commits suicide runs away 
from school before the appointed lesson is 
learnt ; he is guilty of the great pre.siunp- 
tion involved in taking into his own haiuls 
a decision which should be loft to the 
working of the G-reat Law. The consequences 
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of ao groat a rebellion against nature are 
always of a momentous character. They are 
cc'-rtain to affect the next life, and quite 
probably more lives than one. The circum- 
stances sun-ounding a suicide immediately 
after de;ith are the same as they would be 
for the victim of an accident, since both of 
them arrive upon the astral plane with 
ecpial suddenness. But there is the enormous 
dift'erence that the man who dies by accident, 
not expecting death, is thrown into a con- 
dition of unconsciousness, and usually passes 
through the lowest sub-plane without know- 
ing anything of its varied unpleasantness. 
The suicide, on the contrary, has acted deli- 
berately, and is generally painfully aware of 
much that is horrible and repugnant to 
him. He cannot be saved from the sights 
and feelings which he has brought upon 
himself ; but he may often be helped to 
understand them, and may be inspired with 
patience, perseverance and hope by the good 
offices of some kind friend. 

While fully recognising that suicide is a 
mistake, and a most serious one, we are 
not called upon to judge our brother who 
commits that mistake. There is a wide 
difference between different cases, and it is 
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iiipossible for iis to know the various factors 
which enter into each, although every om' 
of them is duly taken into account in the 
working of the law of eteimal justice. 

In trying to estimate the conditions ot 
a man’s life on the astral plane aftc-r death, 
there are two prominent factors to lu' con- 
sidered — the length of time which he stays 
upon any particular sub-plane, and the 
amount of his consciousness upon it. 'I'lu' 
length of a man’s stay upon any sub-plane 
depends, as has been said, upon the amount 
of matter belonging to that sub-plane ho 
has built into himself during earth-life. 

But the amount of consciousness that a 
person will have upon a given sub-[)lane 
does not invariably follow precisely the 
same law. Let iis consider an e.xtromo o.x- 
ample of possible variation, in order that 
we may grasp its method. Suppose a man 
has brought over from his past incarnation 
tendencies requiring for their manifestation 
a large amount of the matter of the lowest 
siib-plane, and has in his present life been 
fortunate enough to learn in his earliest, 
years the possibility and the necessity of 
controlling these tendencies. It is improbable 
that such a man’s efforts at control would 
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be HHiformly and entirely sxiccessful ; but 
if they were, the substitution of finer for 
grosser particles would progress steadily 
though slowly. 

This process is at best a gradual one, 
aiid it might well happen that the man 
died before it was half completed. In that 
case there would undoubtedly be enough 
matter of the lowest sub-plane left in his 
asti'al body to ensure him no inconsiderable 
residence there ; but it would be matter 
through which in this incarnation his con- 
sciousness had never been in the habit of 
functioning, and, as it could not siiddenly 
ac(piiro this habit, the result would be that 
the man would rest upon that sub-plane 
until his share of its matter was disinteg- 
rated, but woidd be all the while in a 
conditioti of \mconsciousness — that is, he 
would practically sleep through the period of 
his sojourn there, and so would be entirely 
unaffected by its many disagreeables. 

It will be seen that both these factors of 
po.st-mortem existence — the sub-plane to which 
the man is carried and the degree of his 
consciousness there — depend not in the least 
on the nature of his death, but upon the nature 
of his life, so that any accident, however sudden 
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or teirible, can scarcely affect them. Xevt'v- 
theless, there is I'eason behind the familiar 
old prayer of the Chnrch : “ From sudden 
death, good Lord, deliver us;” for though 
a sudden death does not necessarily alleet 
the man’s position upon the astral {)lam' in 
any way for the worse, at least it does 
nothing to improve it, whereas the slow 
wasting away of the aged or the ravagi's 
of any kind of long-continued disease ari' 
almost invariably accompanied by a con- 
siderable loosetnng and breaking up of the 
astral particles, so that when tlu'. man 
recovers consciousness upon the astral |)lan(’, 
he finds some at any rate of his e,hi('f 
work there already done for him. 

The great mental terror and disturbance 
which sometimes accompany accidental death 
are in themselves a very unfavourable pre- 
paration for the astral life ; indeed, case's 
have been known in which sucli agitatifui 
and terror persisted after deatli, though 
that is happily rare. Still, the popular desire 
to have some time in which to prepaiai 
for death is not a mere superstition, but 
has a certain amount of reason at lln; 
back of it. Naturally, to anyone who is 
leading the Theosophical life it will make' 
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but little difference wbetber the transition 

from the physical plane to the astral comes 
slowly or quickly, since he is all the time 

doing his best to make as much progress 

as possible, and the object before him will 
remain the same in either case. 

To sum up then ; it seems clear that 
death by accident does not necessarily in- 

volve any lengthy residence on the lowest 
level of the asti’al plane, though it may 
in one sense be said slightly to prolong 
such residence, since it deprives the victim 
of the opportunity of burning out the 
particles belonging to that level during the 
sufferings of a lingering disease. In the 
ease of young children it is exceedingly 
unlikely that in their short and compara- 
tively blameless young lives they will have 
developed much affinity for the lowest sub- 
divisions of astral life ; indeed, as a matter 
of practical experience they are hardly ever 
to be found in connection with that sub- 
plane at all. In any case, whether they 
die by accident or disease, their life on 
the astral plane is a comparatively short 
one ; the heaven-life, though much longer, 
is still in reasonable proportion to it, and 
their early reincarnation follows as soon as 

VoL. 2. 3 
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tbe foTCC'S which they liave been able to 
set in motion during' their short I'arth-lives 
work themselves out, precisely as we might 
expect from our observation of the action 
of the same great law in the case' of 
adxilts. 

Nothing that is likely to be done in i>r~ 
(Jiiiarii life to his physical corpse fU'fd make, 
any difference whatever to the man living 
on the astral plane. T am obliged to make 
these two reservations because, in the first 
case, outside of ordinary life there are cer- 
tain horrible magical rites which would very 
seriously affect the condition of the man 
on the other plane, and in the second, al- 
though the state of the physical cor})S(' 
'iwed not make any difference to the real 
man, it nevertheless sometimes does, by 
reason of his ignorance or foolishness. Lot 
me endeavour to explain. 

The length of a man’s astral life after 
he has put off his physical body depends 
mainly upon two factors — the nature of his 
past physical life, and his attitude of mind 
after what we call death. During his earth - 
life he is constantly influencing the build- 
ing of matter into his astral body. Ih* 
affects it directly by the passions, emotions 
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and desires wliicli lie allows to hold sway 
over him ; he affects it indirectly by the 
action upon it of his thoughts from above, 
and of all the details of his physical life (his 
continence or his debauchery, his cleanliness 
or his uncleanliness, his food and his drink) 
from below. If, by persistence in perversity 
along any of these lines, he is so stupid 
as to build for himself a coarse and gross 
astral vehicle, habituated to responding 
only to the lower vibrations of the plane, 
he will find himself after death bound 
to that plane during the long and slow 
process of that body’s disintegration. On 
the other hand if, by decent and careful 
living, he gives himself a vehicle mainly 
composed of finer material, he will have 
very much less })ost-mortem trouble and 
discomfort, and his evolution will proceed 
much more rapidly and easily. 

This much is generally understood, but 
the second great factor — his attitttde of 
mind after death — seems often to bo for- 
gotten. The desirable thing is for him to 
realise his position on this little arc of his 
evohttion — to learn that he is at this stage 
withdrawing steadily inward towards the 
plane of the true ego, and that consequently 
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it' is Ms business to disengage his thought 
as far as may be from things {)hysieal, 
and fix his attention more and more upon 
those spiritual matters which will occupy 
him during his life in the heaven-world. 
By doing this he will greatly facilitate the 
natural astral disintegration, and will avoid 
the sadly common mistake of unuecessai’ily 
delaying himself upon the lower levels of 
what should be so temporary a residence. 

Many people, however, simply will not 
turn their thoughts upwards, but spend 
their time in smuggling with all their 
might to keep in touch with the physical 
plane which they have left, thus causing 
great trouble to anyone who may be trying 
to help them. Earthly matters are the only 
ones , in which they have ever had any 
living interest, and they cling to them with 
desperate tenacity even after death. Naturally, 
as time passes on, they find it increasingly 
difficult to keep hold of things down hero, 
but instead of welcoming and encouraging 
this process of gradual refinement and spirit- 
ualisation they resist it vigorously by every 
means in their power. The mighty force 
of evolution is eventually too strong for 
them, and they are swept on in its beneficent 
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current, yet they fight every step of the 
way, thereby not only causing themselves 
a vast amount of entirely unnecessary pain 
and sorrow, but also seriously delaying 
their upward progress. 

Now, in this ignorant and disastrous 
opposition to the cosmic will a man is 
much assisted by the possession of his 
physical corpse as a kind of fulcrum on 
this plane. He is naturally in close raj^itovt 
with it, and if he is so misguided as to 
wish to do so, he can use it as an anchor 
to hold him down fii'mly to the mud until 
its decomposition is far advanced. Cremation 
saves the man from himself in this matter, 
for, when the physical body has been thus 
properly disposed of, his boats are literally 
burned behind him, and his power of 
holding back is happily greatly diminished. 

We see therefore that, while neither the 
burial nor the embalming of a corpse 
can in any way force the ego to whom 
it once belonged to prolong his stay upon 
the astral plane against his will, either of 
those causes is a distinct temptation to him 
to delay, and immensely facilitates his do- 
ing so if he should unfortunately wish it. 
No ego of any advancement would allow 
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himself to be detained upon the astral plane, 
even by a proceeding so foolish as the 
embalming of his corpse. Whether his 
physical vehicle was burned or allowed to 
decay slowly in the usual loathsome manner, 
or indefinitely preserved as an Kgyptian 
mummy, his astral body woTild pursue it'S 
own line of quick disintegration entirely 
unaffected. 

Among the many advantages gained by 
cremation the principal are that it entire- 
ly prevents any attempt at partial and 
unnatural temporary reunion of the princi- 
ples, or any endeavour to make use of the 
corpse for the purposes of the lower magic 
— to say nothing of the many tlangers 
to the living which are avoided by its 
adoption. 


Conditions ArTmi Death 

Students often ask whether for the or- 
dinary man a subconscious or an active 
existence is more desirable on the astral 
plane. This depends upon the nature of 
the active existence, and upon the stage of 
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development of the ego concerned. I'lie 
ordinary man dies with a certain amount 
of unexhausted desire still in his composi- 
tion, and this force must work itself out 
before it is possible for him to sink into a 
subconscio\is condition. If the only activity 
possible for him is that of the lower de- 
sires, it is obviously better for him that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
his sinking into comparative unconsciousness 
as soon as possible, since any new karma 
that he makes is little likely to be of an 
advantageous kind. 

Tf, on the other hand, he is sufficiently 
developed to be able to be of use to others 
on the astral plane, and especially if he has 
already been in the habit of working there 
during sleep, there is no reason why he 
should not usefully employ the time of 
his enforced sojoxirn there, though it 
would be unadvisable to set in motion 
now forces which woiild lengthen that so- 
journ. Those who are working under the 
direction of the pixpils of the Masters of 
Wisdom will naturally avail themselves of 
their counsel, sitice they have had much 
oxrf)erience along these lines, and can in turn 
consult others of still wider knowledge. 
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The astral life ruaj be directed by the will, 
just as the physical life may be, always 
within the limits prescribed in each c:ise by 
karma — that is to say, by our own previoiis 
action. The ordinary man has little will- 
power or initiative, and is very much the 
creature of the surroundings which he has 
made for himself, on the astral plane as 
on the physical ; but a determined man 
can always make the best of his con- 
ditions and live his own life in spite of 
them. What has, after all, been caused by 
his will can gradually be changed by his will, 
if time permits. 

A man does not rid himself of evil 
tendencies in the astral world any more 
than he would in this life, unless he 
definitely works to that end. Many of the 
desires which are so strong and persist- 
ent in him are such as need a physical 
body for their satisfaction, and since he has 
that no longer, they often cause him acute 
and prolonged sufEering ; but in process 
of time they wear themselves out, they 
become as it were atrophied, and die down 
because of this impossibility of fulfilment. 
In the same way the matter of the astral 
body slowly wears away and disintegrates 
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as the consciousness is gradually withdrawn 
from it by the half-unconscious effort of 
the ego, and thus the man by degrees gets 
rid of whatever holds him back from the 
heaven-woi’ld. 

But the worst of his trouble is that the 
man is generally not alive to the necessity 
of getting rid of the evil which detains 
him. It is obvious that if lie realises the 
facts of the case and gives his mind to 
the work, lie can greatly expedite both 

the processes referred to above. If he 
knows that it is his business to kill out 
earthly desires, and to withdraw into him- 
self as quickly as may be, he will earnest- 
ly set himself to do these things ; instead 
of which he usually in his ignorance broods 
over the desires and so lengthens their 
life, and clings desperately to the grossest 
particles of astral matter as long as he 
possibly can, because the sensation connect- 
ed with them seems nearest to that physical 
life for which he is so passionately long- 
ing. Thus we see why one of the most 

important parts of the work of the invisible 
helpers is to explain facts to the dead, 
and also why even a merely intellectual 

knowledge of Theosophical truths is of such 

VoL. 2. 4 
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inestimable value to a man. 

The dead man when he first arrives up- 
on the astral plane by no means always 
realises that he is dead, and even wlnm 
that fact comes home to him it does not 
follow that he at once understands how 
the astral woidd diffei'S from the physical. 
In the physical woidd man is the slave of 
a number of imperious necessities ; he must 
have food and clothing and .shelter ; in order 
to procure these he must have money ; 
and in most cases in order to obtain money 
he must do some kind of work. All this 
is so much a matter of course to us down 
here that the man who is set fret^ from 
this slavery finds it difficult for a lon,g 
time to believe that he is really free, atid 
in many oases he continues unnecossarily to 
impose upon himself fetters which he has 
in reality cast aside. 

So- we sometimes see the newly dead 
trying to eat — sitting down to or ])reparing 
for themselves wholly imaginary meals, or 
building for themselves houses. I have actual- 
ly seen a man in the summer-land building 
a house for himself stone by stone, and even 
though he made each of those stones for 
himself by an effort of his thought, ho did 
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not yet grasp the fact that he might just 
as well have made the whole house for him- 
self, with the same amount of trouble, by 
a single effort of the same kind. He was 
gradually led to see that, b}' the discovery 
that the stones had no weight, which showed 
him that his present conditions differed from 
those to which he had been used on eai’th, 
and so led him to investigate further. 

In the summer-land men surround them- 
selves with landscapes of their own con- 
struction, though some avoid that trouble 
by accepting ready-made the landscapes 
which have already been constructed by 
others. Men living on the sixth sub-plane, 
upon the surface of the earth, find them- 
selves surrounded by the astral counter- 
parts of physically existing mountains, trees 
and lakes, and consecpiently are not under 
the necessity of manufacturing scenei’y for 
themselves ; but men upon the higher sub- 
planes, who float at some distance above 
the surface of the earth, usually provide 
themselves with whatevei’ scenery they desire, 
by the method that I have described. 

The commonest example of this is that 
they construct for themselves the weird 
scenes described in their various scriptures, 
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and therefore in those regions we constantly 
find ourselves in pi’esence of ohunsy and un- 
imaginative attempts to reproduce such ideas as 
jewels growing upon trees, and seas of glass 
mingled with fire, and creatures which are Full 
of eyes within, and deities with a hnndred heads 
and arms to correspond. In this way, as a con- 
sequence of ignorance and j)rejudice during 
their physical life, many men do a great deal of 
valueless work when they might hi' employiTig 
their time in the helping of their fellows. 

To the man who has studied ddieosophy 
and therefore understands these higher plaiu'-s, 
one of their pleasantest characteristics is 
the utter restfulness and freedom which 
comes flora the absence of all these im- 
perious necessities which make a misery 
out of physical life. The dead man is the 
only absolutely free man, free to do wliat- 
ever he wills and to spend his time as 
he chooses, free therefore to devote the 
whole of his energies to helping his follows. 
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Animal Oiwksbion 

W e are familiar with the idea that an 
ego on its wa\f down into reincarnation may 
sometimes be drawn aside from its course 
and indefinitely delayed at astral levels by 
the attraction of the group-soul of some 

kind of animal with whose characteristics 
it is in too close affinity. We know that 
the same affinity sometimes seizes upon a 

soul upon the astral plane after death, and 
defciins it in very intimate association with 
an animal form, and also that as the 

result of gross cruelty it is possible to be 
karmically linked to an animal, and to 

suffer most horribly with it. All this was 
described by Mrs. Besant as follows, in a 
letter to an Indian paper, which was repro- 
duced in Thr Throwphic. < rlnuu'.r, vol. xv. 
page 2ol : 

“ The human ego does not reincarnate 
in an animal, for reincarnation means the 
entei'ing into a physical vehicle which there- 
after belongs to and is controlled by the 
ego. The })enal connection of the human 
ego with an animal form is not reincarna- 
tion ; for the animal soul, the proper owner 
of the vehicle, is not dispossessed, nor can 
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tRe human ego . control the body to \viut*h 
it is temporarily attached. Nor does tlu' 
human ego become an animal, nor lose 
its human attribvitos, while undergoing its 
punishment. Ic does not have to evohe 
up again tlu'ough the snecessivi' lowei- 
stages of humanity, but on being siU free 
at once takes the grade of human form 
to which its previous evolution entitles it. 
(See the cases of Jada Bharata, and of 
the Rishi’s wife set free by the tt)neli of 
Rama’s feet — cases which shew that tlie 
popular idea that the maTi hrminrs a stone 
or an animal is erroneous.) 

“ The facts are these. 'Wlnm an ego, a 
human soul, by vicious appetite or other- 
wise, forms a very sti’ong link of attach- 
ment to any type of animal, the astral 
body of such a person shows the corres- 
ponding animal characteristics, and in 
the astral world — where thoughts and pass- 
ions are visible as forms— may take tlu^ 
animal shapes. Thus, after death, in /‘w/u- 
lolcd the soul would be embodied in an 
astral vesture resembling, or approximating 
to, the animal whose qualitit\s had been 
encouraged during earth-life. Either at this 
stage, or when the soul is returning to- 
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wards reincarnation, and is again in the 
astral world, it ina}- in extreme cases be 
linked by magnetic affinity to the astral 
body of the animal it has approached in 
(“haracter, and will then, throngh the anim- 
al’s astral body, be chained as a prisoner 
to the animal’s physical body. Thus chain- 
ed, it cannot go onwards to Srnrr/a if the 
tie be set n]) Avhile it is a Preta ; nor go 
onwards to Imman birth if it be descending 
towards physical life. It is truly under- 
going jienal servitude, chained to an anim- 
al ; it is conscious in the astral world, 
has its human faculties, but it cannot con- 
trol the brute body with which it is con- 
nected, nor express itself throtigh that body 
on the physical ])lane. The animal organ- 
isation does not possess the mechanism needed 
by the liuman ego for self-expression ; it 
can serve as a jailor, not as a vehicle. 
Furthc'r the animal soul is not ejected, but 
is the {U’oper tenant and controller of its 
own body. Sri Shankaracharya hints very 
clearly at this difference between this pen- 
al imprisonment and becoming a stone, a 
tree or an animal. Such an imprisonment 
is not reincarnation, and to call it by that 
name is an inaccuracy; hence, while fully 
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conversant with the above facts, 1 sliouhi 
always say that the luinian ego cannot 
reincarnate as an animal, cannot heconn' 
an animal. This is not the only expericiua^ 
a degraded sonl may have in the invisible 
world, of which hints may be found in the 
Hindu Shastras, for. ..the statements made 
are partial and very incomplete. 

“ In cases whore the ego is not degimh'd 
enough for absohite imprisonment, luit in 
which the astral body is strongly animal- 
ised, it may pass on normally to human 
re-birth, but the animal characteristics will 
be largely reproduced in the physical body — 
as witness the ‘ monsters ’ who in fac(‘ 
are sometimes repulsively animal, pig-faoml, 
dog-faced, etc. Men, by yielding to the 
most bestial vices, entail on themselves 
penalties more terrible than they for the 
most part realise, for nature’s laws work 
on unbrokenly and bring to every man the 
harvest of the seed he sows. The sufftnmig 
entailed on the conscious human entitv 
thus cut off for the time from progi-o.ss 
and from self-e.vpression is very great, and 
is of course reformatory in its action ; it 
is somewhat similar to that endured by 
other egos, who are linked to bodies human 
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in form, hut without healthy bi’ains — those 
we call idiots, lunatics, etc. Idiocy and 
lunacy are the results of vices other in 
kind from those that bring about the anim- 
al servitude above explained, but the ego 
in these cases also is attached to a form 
through which he cannot express himself.” 

'I'liese instances are the explanation (or 
at least a part of the explanation) of the 
widely -spread belief that a man may under 
certain circumstances I’eincarnate in an 

animal body. In Oriental books, what we 

should call three stages of ona life are 

<[uite. commonly spoken of as separate lives. 
It is said that when a man dies to the 

physical plane ho is reborn at once on the 
astral ])hu>e — meaning simply that his special- 
ly and wholly astral life begins then; and 
in the same way what we should describe 

as the passing into the heaven-life is call- 
ed a death on the astral plane and a 

rebirth at tlu' higher level. This being so, 
it is easy to undei’stand that one of the 
abnormal cases above mentioned might be 
desci'ibed as ‘ rebirth as an animal,’ although 
it is not at all what we should mean by 

such a term if we employed it in Theo- 

sophicil literature. 

Voi,. 2. r> 
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*In recent investigations onr aitention has 
been drawn to a tj'pe of case differing' some- 
what from either of the above in that tlu' 
link with the animal is intentionally imuh' 
the human being', in order to escape from 
something which he feels to be far woi-sm 
No doubt this type also was known to the 
ancients, and forms one of the classes refern'd 
to in the tradition of animal incarnations. 
Let me endeavour to explain it. 

When a man dies, the etherie part of liis 
physical body is withdrawn from tlu' dcmser 
part, and shortly afterwards (usually within 
a few hours) the astral bi-eaks away from 
the etherie, and the man’s life on tlu* astral 
plane is begun. Normally the man is uncon- 
scious until he has freed himself from the 
etherie, and so when he awakens to a new 
life it is that of the astral [)lane. But then' 
are some peo])le who cling so desperatc'ly to 
material existence that their astral vehich's 
cannot altogether separate from tlui etlu'ric, 
and they awaken still surrounded by etlmric! 
matter. 

The etherie body is only a part of the 
physical, and is not in itself a vt'hich' of 
consciousness— not a body in which a man 
can live and function. So these poor ]H'opl(' 
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an' in a vary unpleasant condition, suspended 
as it were between two planes. They are 
shut out from the astral world by the shell 
of etherie matter which siirrounds them, and 
at the same time they have lost tlie ])hysieal 
sense-orti-ans by which alone they can come 
fully into touch with the world of ordinary 
earth-life. 

Idle result is that they drift about, 
lonely, dumb and terrified, in a thick and 
gloomy fog, unable to hold intei’course 
with the denizens of either plane, glimpsing 
sometimes other drifting souls in their own 
unfortunate position, yet powerless to communi- 
cate oven with them, incapable of joining 
them or of arresting tlieir aimless wander- 
ing as they are swept on and engulfed in 
the ray less night. Now and again the 
etherie veil may part sufficiently to permit 
one glance into lower astral scenes, but that 
is rarely encouraging, and indeed is often 
mistaken for a glimpse into hell ; sometimes 
for a moment some familiar earthly object may 
bo half-seen — usually from passing contact 
with a strong thought-image; but such I'are 
and tantalising liftings of the fog only make 
its darkness the more soul-shaking and hope- 
less when it shuts down again. 
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All the wliile the pool' soul cannot real- 
ise that if he would but let go his frou/at'd 
grasp ou matter he would slip at onci' 
(through a feiY moments of unconscious- 
ness) into the ordinary life of ihc astral 
plane. But it is just that feeling that 
he cannot hear — the feeling of losing evt'u 
the miserable half-consciousness that he has ; 
he clings even to the horrors of this grey 
world of all-embracing fog rather than let 
himself sink into what seems to him a 
sea of nothingness and complete c.vtinction. 
Occasionally, as the result of wicked and 
blasphemous teaching ou earth, he fears to 
let himself go lest he should fall into hell. 
In either case, his suffering, his hopelessness 
and utter dreariness are usually e.xtreme. 

Out of this unpleasant but self-imposed 
predicament there are several ways. There 
are members of our band of invisilile helpers 
who devote themselves specially to seeking 
out souls who are in this painful condition, 
and trying to pei'suade them to let them- 
selves sink out of it; and there are also 
many kindly people among the dead who 
take this up as a sort of branch of ast.i-al 
slum Avork. Sometimes such efforts are suc- 
cessful, but ou the whole few of the 
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victims have faith and courage enough to 
let go their hold on what to them is life, 
poor apology though it be. In process 
of time the etheric shell wears out, and 
the ordinary course of nature reasserts it- 
self in s]hte of their struggles ; and some- 
times in sheer des{)air they anticipate this 
result, deciding that annihilation is pi’efer- 
able to such a life, and so recklessly let- 
ting themselves go — the result being an 
ov('r\vhelmiug but pleasant surprise to them. 

In their earlier struggles, however, there 
are some who arc so unfortunate as to 
discover unnatural methods of reviving to 
some extent their touch with the physical 
plane instead of sinking into the astral, 
'riu'v can do this readily through a medium, 
but usually the medium’s ‘ spirit-guide ’ stern- 
ly fi>rbids thmn access. He is ipiite right 
to do so, for in their terror and their 
great need they are often utterly unscru- 
pulous, and they would obsess and even 
madden the medium, lighting as a drowning 
man fights for life ; and all absolutely use- 
lessly, sinct! the eventual result could only 
h(' to prolong their sufferings by strength- 
ening that material part of which most 
of all they should get rid. 
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Occasionally they contrive to seize* upon 
some one who is unconscioxisly a inediuiu - 
some sensitive yonng girl, eisnally ; but they 
can be successful in such an atteiu])! only 
when the ego of the young girl has weak- 
ened his hold on his vehicles by allowing tla* 
indulgence of undesirable thoughtis or jeassions. 
When the ego's relations with his vehicles 
are normal and healthy ho cannot lx* dis- 
possessed by the frantic efforts of such poor 
souls as we have been describing. 

An animal, however, has no ego behind 
him, though he has a fragment of a group- 
soul which may be said to stand for him 
in the place of an ego. The hold of this 
fragment upon his vehicles is by no means 
what that of an ego would be, and so it comes 
to pass that what for the moment wo may 
call the ‘ soul ’ of the animal can bo dis- 
possessed miich more easily than that of a 
man. Sometimes, as I have said, the human 
soul wandering in the grey world is un- 
fortunate enough to discover this, and so 
in his madness he obsesses the body of 
an animal, or if he cannot cpiite drive 
out the animal soul he contrivc's to gain 
partial control, so as to share the tem;- 
ment to some extent with the rightful 
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owiR'i'. In sncli a case lie is once more 
in ioncli with the pliysical plane through 
the animal ; he sees through the animal’s 
eyi's i^oi’ten a very remarkable experience) 
and he feels any pain inflicted upon the 
animal ; in fact, so far as his own con- 
seionsnc'SS is concerned, he ik the animal 
for the time being’. 

An old ami respected member of one 
of our Knglish Branches related that he 
had reci'ived a visit from a man who came 
to ask for advice under peculiar circumstances, 
fl'lie visitor was a man who gave the im- 
])r('ssion of having seen better days, but 
he had fallen into such abject poverty that 
he was compelled to take any work that 
offered, and thus it happened that he had 
bc'como a slaughtei’-man at a Imge ahaftoir. 
lie declared that he was absolutely unable 
to exc'cnte his loathsome task, becaxise when 
h(‘ prepared to slaughter the creatures 
he was constantly checked by cries of 
heart-rmuling anguish, and by voices which 
said : “ Have mercy upon us ! Do not strike, 
for we are human beings entangled with 
these animals, and we suffer their pain.” 
Ho, since he had heard that the ’Pheosoph- 
ical Society occupied itself with unusual and 
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uncanny matters, he came to it to ask for 
advice. JSTo doubt this man was sonunvliat 
clairandient, or perhaps simply sensitive' 
enough to catch the thoughts of these' pe)e)r 
ci’eatures who had associated themselves with 
the animals, and these thoughts natuT'ally 
symbolised themselves to him as auelible 
cries for mercy. No wonder he wa.s un- 
able to continue his occupation. 

This may well give pause to the. devour- 
er of flesh, to the man who calls the murele'r 
of animals ‘ sport,’ and most of all te> 
the vivisector; the man who kills or torture.s 
an animal may be inflicting unspeakai)l(' 
suffering upon a human being. 

I have little doubt that the possibility for a 
material-minded man of this uncanny blund- 
er is at least part of the rationale of tlu' 
belief of various tribes that certain crea- 
tures must never be killed “ le.st one should 
unawares be dispossessing the s])irit of an 
ancestor.” For the man who thus ontangh's 
himself with an animal cannot abandon that 
annual s body at wdl j (n'en if lu' h'-arnt 
enough to make him desii'o to withdraw, 
he could do so only gradually and by 
considerable ('ffort, extending probably ovi'r 
many days. Tt is u.sually only a{ llu' 
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death of the animal that he is set free, 
and even then tliere remains an astral 
entanglement to shake off. After the death 
of the animal such a soul sometimes 
struggles to obsess another member of the 
same herd, or indeed any other creature 
whom he can seize in his desperation. 

1 have noticed that animals obsessed or 
semi-obsessed by human beings are often 
shunned or feared by the I'est of the herd, 
and indeed they are themselves often half- 
maddened by anger and terror at the 
strangeness of the thing and at their own 
helplessness. The animals most commonly 
seized upon seem to b'e the less develop- 
ed ones — cattle, sheep and swine. More in- 
telligent creatures, such as dogs, cats and 
horses, would presumably not be so easily 
dis}) 0 ssessed — though my attention was once 
drawn to a peculiarly horrible instance in 
which a Catholic priest had in this way 
attached himself to a cat. Then there is 
the well-known case of the monkey of 
Pandharpur, who betrayed so curious a 
knowledge of Brahmana ceremonies. But 
in most cases the obsessing soul has to be 
satisfied with what he can get, for the 
effort to overpower even the more stupid 

Vor.. 2. 6 
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b’easts iisnallv taxes his powers to ihe 
utmost. 

This obsession of an aninia.l seems to b(> 
the modern substitute for tlie awful life ot 
the vampire. In the time of tin* fourth 
root-race, men who had a mad clinplnp’ to 
material life sometimes contrived to maintain 
a low and unspeakablv horrible form of it 
in their own physical bodies by al)sorl)inii' 
living blood from others, [n the fifth raet* 
that happily seems no long'er to be possibh', 
but people of the same type oeeasionally 
fall into this snare of animal obsession - 
bad enough, indubitably, but .still not so 
utterly gruesome and disgust iiig- as vam- 
pirism. So even in its very worst and 
lowest aspects the world is im})roving ! 

I have known of isolated cases of two 
other types of animal connection ; one in 
which a wicked dead person was in the habit 
of temporarily seizing the body of a certain 
animal for specific evil pur])oses, and another 
in which an Oriental magician had, as an 
act of reveng’e for an insult to his religious 
faith, mesmerically linked his unhap])y vicdim 
to an animal form after death, dhiis could 
be done only if there existed in tlu' victim 
some weakness througli which such a 
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magician could seize upon him, and if lie 
had intentionally done something which gave 
him a karmic hold upon him. Normally 
neither of these cases would be at all 
possible. 

All obsessions, w hethev of a human or 
an animal body, are an evil and a hindrance 
to the obsessing soul, for they temporarily 
strengthen his hold upon the material, and 
so delay his natural [irogress into the asti’al 
life, besides of course making all sorts of 
undesirable karmic links. I'his grey life, 
like almost all other unpleasant possibilities 
connected with the life after death, can 
come only as the result of ignorance of 
the real conditions of that life. The more 
we learn of life and death, the more em- 
phatic appears the duty of making every 
effort to spread the knowledge of Theo- 
sophy, for it becomes ever clearer and 
clearer that in that knowledge is life and 
happiness and progress for all. 
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Individualised Ani.mals 

When an individualised animal dies he 
has a happy astral life of considerable 
length, during' which he usually remains in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his eartli- 
ly home and in the closest touch with Ids 
especial friend and protector — able to see 
and enjoy the society of his friend as 
fully as ever, though himself invisible to 
the latter, his memory of the past being 
of course just as perfect as it was on 
earth. This will be followed l>y a still 
happier period of what has soiuetiuies been 
called dozing consciousness, whicli will last 
until in some future world the Imman 
form is assumed. During all this time he 
is in a state analogous to that of a human 
being in the heaven- world, though at a 
somewhat lower level. He creates his own 
surroundings, even though he may be but 
drowsily conscious of them, and they will 
undoubtedly include the presence of his 
earth-friend in his very best and most 
sympathetic mood, f’or every entity which 
comes into connection with it, whether only 
just entering upon human evolution or pre- 
paring to pass beyond it, the heaven- world 
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means the highest bliss of which that 
entity is, at his level, capable. 


Lo(;ai,isation oe States 

The idea of location applies to the snb- 
planes of the astral, but only to a limited 
extent. Matter of all the stages undoubted- 
ly surrounds us here on the surface of the 
earth, and the living man, employing his 
astral body during the sleep of the physical, 
comes into touch with them all simultaneously, 
and is able to receive impressions from them 
all. That is, if I, using my astral body 
during sleep, look at another living man’s 
astral body, I see the whole of it, including 
of course matter of every sub-plane. But 
in the case of the average dead man, there 
has been a re-arrangement of the matter of 
his astral body, consequent upon the pro- 
ceedings of what is commonly called the 
desire-elemental, and broadly speaking only 
one type of astral matter is available to 
receive impressions. 

What we usiially call ‘ sight ’ on the 
astral plane is not really sight at all, for 
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tliat word implies the use of an oro-jui 
specialised to x’sceh’-e certain vibrations. 
Astral cognition is arranged on an entix-olv 
differexit scheme. It has often been said 
that a man can ‘see’ with any [)art of 
his astral body — that is, every partieh' of 
that body is capable of receiving im[)i’essions 
from without and transmitting them to tihe 
consciousness within. But every particle^ is 
not capable of receiving every possible im- 
pression. 

For example, I become cognizant of the 
lowest kind of astral matter only by means 
of matter of the same subdivision existiii”- 
in my own astral body ; and J receive its 
vibrations through the particles of that 
lowest type of matter which happen to bo 
at the moment on the surface of my astral 
body. Since during life all the particles 
of the astral body are constantly in motion 
among themselves, much as are the particles 
of a boiling liquid, it inevitably happens that 
aU the subdivisions of matter are represent- 
ed upon the surface of the astral body, 
and that it is why 1 am able to see all 
the stages simultaneously. The ordinary man 
after death has for practical purposes only 
one type of matter outside, because of the 
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ccMicuiiti'ic shell arraiigeaieiit ; therefore his 
view of the astral world around him is a 
veiT imperfect one. 

If he, immured in a shell of matter of 
the lowest stage, looks at a living- man’s 
astral body, he can see only that part of 
it which consists of that lowest type of 
matter ; but as lu^ has no means of re- 
alising- the limitation of his faculties, lie 
iiK'vitably assumes that he sees the whole of 
the otluu- man’s astral body, and therefore that 
the other man is a ])erson possessing no 
eh a raet eristics but those eminently unsatis- 
factory ones which alone express themselves 
through matter of that particular subdivision. 

tie is living- in the midst of all sorts of 
high influences and beautiful thought-forms, 
but is almost entirely unconscious of their 
existence, because those particles of his 
astral body which could respond to their vi- 
brations arc carefully shut in where they 
cannot lie reached. That lowest type of 
astral matter corresponds to the solid 
subdivision of physical matter, and the astral 
counterpart of any solid physical object is 
composed of that lowest subdivision of astral 
matter — the seventh class of astral matter, 
if we number the sub-planes from above 
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downwards. The astral connterparts of the 
floor, walls and furniture of a room are all 
of the lowest type of astral matter, and 
consequently the man newly dead usually 
sees these counterparts vividly, and is almost 
entirely unconscious of the vast sea of 
thought- forms which encompasses him, because' 
nearly all those forms are built out oi 
combinations of the finer tyi)es of asti-al 
matter. 

In process of time, as the consciousness 
steadily withdraws inward, the shell of this 
coarsest type of matter atrophies and begins 
to disintegrate, and matter of a somewhat 
higher type is as it were uncovered, arid 
becomes the surface through which impn'ssions 
can be received. Since this usually happens 
gradually, it means that the man finds the 
counterparts of physical objects growing dim- 
mer and dimmer, while the thought-forms 
become more and more vivid to him, so 
that without necessarily moving at all in 
space, he finds himself living iti a diff(‘rent 
world. If while this process is going on 
he should encounter you at intervals he 
will be sensible of what will appear to 
him as a great improvement in your chariu‘t(U‘ 
— not that you have necessarily changed, 
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blit that he is becoming able to appreciate 
the higher vibrations of that character, and 
is losing the power to receive the lower 
ones. Your disposition may remain just 
what it was, but the dead man, having 
commenced by seeing only its worst features, 
will pass it all slowly in review until 
presently he reaches a condition in which only 
the best and highest side of it is within 
his consciousness. 

This then is what is meant by passing 
from one sub-plane to another — that the 
man loses sight of one part of the wonder- 
ful complexity which is the astral world, 
and that another part of it comes into his 
view. It is after all only a repetition on 
a smaller scale of what happens to each 
one of us as we pass from plane to plane. 
The whole astral world and the whole 
mental world are both of them around us 

here and now, yet so long as o\ir conscious- 
ness is focussed in the physical brain we 
are blankly unconscious of them. At death 
the consciousness is transferred to the 

astral body, and at once we find our- 

selves seeing the astral part of our world, 
having lost sight of the physical. When 
later on we lose the astral body in turn, 

Vor.. 2. 7 
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and live in the mental body, ve an* 
then conscious (though only partially) ol 
the mental part of our world, and have 
altogether lost for the time l)ot,h tlu' astral 
and the physical. Jiist as it is possible 
for the man living on the astral plam^ to 
defy the desire-elemental and insist \ipon 
keey)ing' the particles of his astral I)ody in 
constant motion, just as they were during 
his phvsical life, so it is ])Ossible for the 
man still in physical life to train himself 
to have at his command the ydiysical atid 
astral and mental consciousm'ss practically 
simultaneously ; but this means considerable 
advancement. 

To sum up the foregoing, then : ‘ rising 
higher ’ in the ordinary s[)iritualistic sense 
is simply raising the consciousness from one 
stage of the astral to another, the mattei' 
of the astral body having in the first place 
been arranged after death by the desir('- 
elemental. In such a case the conscious- 
ness can act only through the slu'li of 
matter which lies outermost, and conse- 
quently at first the dead man is conhned 
to the perceptioTi of the lowest sub- 
plane, and can only become conscious of a 
higher sub-plane when that outer coating of 
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denser matter is in great part worn away. 
Consequently suck a man in tlie earlier 
part of kis post-mortem existence is 
naturally skut off from all tke kest and 
pleasantest part of astral life ; and wken 
ke escapes from tkat condition ke may in 
one sense be said to kave risen kio-ker. 

O 

A Tkeosopkist, wko comprekends tke con- 
ditions of tke astral plane, altogetker declines 
to permit tke rearrangement of kis astral 
body by tke desire-elemental in tke first 
place ; or if tkat skonkl kappen during 
tke momentary unconsciousness vvkick im- 
mediately succeeds deatk, tkose of us wko 
are trying to kelp tke man immediately 
bi’eak up tke elemental’s arrangement and 
restore tke astral body to exactly tke con- 
dition in wkick it was during life, witk all its 
varieties of matter mingled in tke natural 
way, so tkat tke dead man can perceive tke 
wkole of tke astral plane, instead of only 
one subdivision of it. In this way his astral 
life is perfect from tke first, and he can 
be a much more useful person than if he 
were confined to tke consciousness of one 
subdivision only. 

Still, as I explained in T/ir Iiivn- 
in tke chapter on spheres, there is just 
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t.Tiifi much of truth behind the idea of loca- 
tion as connected with the sub-planes. IIcih* 
on the surface of the earth we are in pres<Mu*e 
of matter in the solid, liqui<l, g'aseous ami 
etheric conditions. Bnt it i.s undoubtedly true 
that, broadly speaking, the solid matter forms 
the basis, that the liquid matter is usually 
resting upon it, and that the gaseous mat tin- 
rests upon both of these lowt'r forms. 

There is a certain amount of solid matter 

and a great deal of li(pu(l matter floating 
in the air above us, but still it nmiains 

broadly true that the zone of solid matter 

is limited by the surface of the earth, and 
the zone of liquid matter by the U[)per 
surface of the clouds, while the zone of 

gaseous matter extends a great many miles 
above that, and the zone of specialised 

etheric matter a great deal farther still. 
So that although all classes of matter exist 
around us hei'e, we might yet say that in 
one sense each has a zone of its own, and 
that in each case the zone of a finer type 

of matter extends somewhat farther from 
the centre of the earth than the zone of 

the denser type of matter next below it. 

A similar condition exists with regard to 
astral matter. All possible kinds of it exist 
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hei'e close about us, and the great majority 
of the denizens of the astral world spend 
most of their lives comparatively near to 
the surface of the physical earth ; but as 
they withdraw into themselves, and their 
consciousness touches the higher types of 
matter, they find it easier and more 
natural than before to soar away from that 
surface into regions where there are fewer 
disturbing currents. I was once brought 
into touch with the case of a dead man 
who informed a friend of mine, during a 
series of spiritualistic seances, that he fre- 
quently found himself about five hundred 
miles above the surface of the earth. In 
this case the questioner was one who was 
well versed in occultism, and who would 
therefore know well how to conduct his 
enquiries and the investigations of his friend 
on the other side intelligently and scienti- 
fically; so that there might well be some 
truth in his friend’s assertions. 

The finer types of astral matter extend 
almost to the orbit of the moon, whence 
the name that the Greeks gave to the 
astral plane — the sublunar world. In fact, 
so nearly does the limit of astral matter 
coincide with that orbit, that the astral 
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envelopes of the moon and the earth usual- 
ly touch one another at perigee, but not 
at apogee. I knew, likewise, of a case 
in which a dead man reached the moon, 
but could not then return. That was be- 
cause the continuity of astral matter failed 
him — the tide of space had flowed in be- 
tween, as it were, and ho had to wait^ 
until communication Wiis re-established by 
the appi'oach of the satellite to its primary. 


HKAVKN-jarE OONlU'JToKS 

The principal difficulty in understanding 
the conditions of the heaven-world comes 
from our inveterate habit of thinking of 
the personality as the man. If two friends 
are bound by ties of affection, we must try 
to remember that the bond is between the 
souls and not the bodies — that they are 
friends now on earth because in (juito 
different bodies they have known and loved 
each other perhaps for thousands of years. 
That fact draws their physical bodies to- 
gether on this plane, but it does not enable 
them to understand more of one another 
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than their physical capabilities permit; and 
further, each wears three heavy veils, in the 
shape of the mental, astral and physical 
bodies, to conceal his real self from the 
other. 

When one of them dies he passes on to 
the astral plane, and there he meets his 
living friend face to face during the sleep 
of the latter. Even already he can see 
somewhat more of his friend than before, 
liecause for each of them, during those 
hours of sleep, the heaviest of the three 
veils has been withdraAvn. The dead man 
is still dealing with the personality of his 
friend only, and therefore if some great 
sorrow should fall upon the waking life of 
that friend, it would inevitably be reflected 
in his astral life, and the dead ma.n would 
perceive it. For our sleeping and waking 
lives are in i-eality but one, and during our 
sleep we are aware of that fact, and have 
the continuous memory of both open before 
us. You will see, therefore, that the astral 
body of his living friend (with which the 
dead man is dealing) is the astral body of 
the personality, and he is therefore fully 
conscious of Avhat is happening to that 
personality. 
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When the heaven-world is T’eached all 
this is changed. The dead man is then 
functioning in his mental body — the same 
mental body which he has used during his 
past earth-life; but he does not meet there 
the mental body which his friend is using 
during life. On the contrary, the dead man 
himself by his thought biiilds for his friend 
an entirely sepai’ate mental body, and it 
is the ego of his friend which ensoxils it, 
working from its own level and from tlu’ 
causal body. This is an additional oppor- 
tunity for mental-plane activity for the 

friend, and is entirely separate in every 

way from the personality of his physical life. 

It is not possible for one man to ensoul 

more than one physical body at one time, 
but it is quite possible for him to ensoul 

simultaneously any number of the thought- 
forms which other people may make of him 
on the mental plane in the course of their 
heaven -life. I think it is a misunderstand- 
ing of this fact which has led some to 
think that several physical bodies may be 
incarnations of one man. 

You will see, therefore, that any sorrow 
or trouble which may fall upon the per- 
sonality of the living man, and may con- 
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ceivably influence his mental body, will not 
in the least affect this other thought-form 
which his ego is using as an additional 
mental body. If in that manifestation he 
knows at all of such sorrow or trouble, he 
will regard it as he would from the caiisal 
body — that is to say, it will not be to him 
a sorrow or trouble at all, but only a 
lesson, or the working out of some karma. 
There is no delusion at all in this view of 
his, because he is seeing the matter as it 
really is, from the point of view of the ego 
on his own plane. It is our lower personal 
view that is the delusion, because we see 
sorrow and trouble where in reality there 
are only the steps on our upward way. 

The two friends may know far more of 
each other at that level, because each has 
now" only one veil, that of the mental body, 
cast over his individuality ; but there is 
still that veil. If the dead man has known 
only one side of his friend during life, it 
will be only through that side that the 
friend can e.x press himself in the heaven- 
world. He can e.xpress that side of himself 
much more fully and satisfactorily than ever 
before ; but he is largely confined to that 
side. Still, it is a fuller expression than 

Voi.. 2. 8 
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the dead man has ever been able to st'O 

upon the lower planes. He by no moans 
forgets that there is such a thing as suffer- 
ing, because he reniembei’S clearly his past 
life ; but he understands now many things 
that were not clear when he was on the 

physical plane, and the delight of the 

present is for him so great that sorrow 
seems to him almost like a dream. 

It is asked how we who still live on 

earth converse with our friends in heaven ; 
if by Ave you mean our personality, that 
does not converse with friends in heaven. 
The real ego does do so, as has been said, 
but in the veil of this personality wo 
know nothing of that. 

Suppose that a good (hitholic mother died, 
who dearly loved her daxighter, and that 
after the mother had reached the heaven- 
world, her daughter embraced Theosophy. 
The mother would go on imagining lu'r 
daughter as merely orthodox ; would she 
not in this be under a delusion ? Yes, she 
would, for this is an instance of one of 
the possible limitations to which I have 
previously referred. If the mother could sen* 
only such of her daughter’s thought as 
covdd be expressed by orthodox ideas, there 
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would naturally be points in the new re- 
velation which had come to the daughter 
which the mother would be little able to 
grasp. But in so far as the ego of the 
daughter profited by what the personality 
had learnt, there would be a tendency 
on her part gradually to widen out and 
■[)erfect the conception of the mother, but 
always along the lines to which the 
mother was accustomed. Tliere would be 
no sense of dMerence of opinion, and no 
avoidance of subjects of religion. 

Yoxi will understand that I am speaking 
here of the ordinary person ; in the case of a 
moi*e advanced man who was already fully 
conscious in the causal body, he would put 
himself down consciously into the thought- 
form provided for him by a friend in the 
heaven- world, as into an additional mental 
body, and work through it with definite inten- 
tion ; so that if such a man should acquire 
additional knowledge he could directly and 
intentionally communicate it to that friend. 
In this way the Masters work on such of 
their pupds as take the heaven-life, and alter 
their characters immensely. 

A man’s condition in the heaven-life de- 
pends upon the amount of spiritual foice 
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in him. Of two people of the aamo claaa or 
type the more spiritual would naturally re- 
main a longer time ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the foi’ce may be used up 
quickly or slowly accoiTling to the neces- 
sities of each man’s evolution. Those who 
have devoted themselves es[)ecially to the 
work of serving the (rreat Ones, and through 
them humanity, are likely in this respect 
to have experiences differing somewhat from 
the ordinary. It is evident that our Master.s 
have already, many millenniums ago, formed 
a special band of servers and helpers from 
those who have offered themselves for such 
work, and They use this body of men as 
a kind of regiment of pioneers to be sent 
wherever special work of that kind is needed. 

Those who have read the lives of 
Alcyone, as published in Thr TliooaophUt, 
will realise that the hero of that remark- 
able story is a member of that band — or 
perhaps we should rather say of one of 
those bands ; and for that reason it will 
be found that over and over again the 
same set of people come together in all 
sorts of different places, in their success- 
ive incarnations. It is obvious that in a 
group of a hundred people there must be 
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maiiy divergences ; some of tliem will as- 
suredly generate more spiritual foi’ce than 
others, and their karma would naturally be 
such as to take them into differing surround- 
ings, yet the one great fact that they are 
devoted to service overpowers all these 
considerations, and they are brought to- 
gether in order that they may be utilised 
as a whole. 

Bo sure that in this there is no injustice, 
and that no one of them, for this or any 
other reason, escapes one jot of the karma 
wliich is legitimately due to him. Indeed, 
those who offer themselves for service not 
infrecpxently suffer considerably in the course 
of that service — sometimes because it is 
necessary that their past karma should be 
cleared up quickly, in order that they may be 
free to- do higher work without any hindrance 
from it, and in other cases because their 
work may have made it impossible for 
them to reap life after life the karma that 
would otherwise have come to them, and 
so a considerable accumulation may descend 
upon them at once . in some gigantic cata- 
strophe. Instances of the working of both 
these methods may be found in the lives 
of Alcyone. 
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In the case of the great bulk of 
humanity there is no special intorfei’cncc 
from without, and the heaven-life of each 
works itself out at whatever may be its 
ordinary rate. Naturally this difference in 
the time of working out involves also a 
difference of intensity, which is shown l>y 
a greater or less brilliancy in the light of 
the mental body. The more developed man, 
especially if he has before him the idea, 
of service, usually generates kanna dui'ing 
his heaven-life, and thus he may modify 
it even while it is in progress. 

It is true that Madame Blavatsky states 
in The Ken Throxoiilni, that it is impossi- 
ble for a materialist to have any heaven- 

life, as he had not while on earth believed 

in any such condition; but it seems ])ro- 
bable that she was employing the* word 
materialist in a more restricted sense than 
that in which it is generally used, for in 
the same volume she also asserts that for 
them no conscious life after death is possi- 
ble at all, whereas it is a matter of 

common knowledge among those whose 
nightly work lies upon the astral plane that 
many of those whom we usually call material- 
ists are to be met with there, and are 
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certainly not unconscioiis. 

For example, a prominent materialist intim- 
ately known to one of our members was 
not loiig ago discovered by his friend in 
the highest subdivision of the astral world, 
where he had surrounded himself with his 
books and was continuing his studies almost 
as he might have done on earth. On being 
cpiestioned by his friend he readily admit- 
ted that the theories which he had held 
while on earth were confuted by the irresist- 
ible logic of facts, but his own agnostic 
tendencies were still strong enough to make 
him unwilling to accept what his friend 
told him as to the existence of the still 
higher spiritaial state of the heaven-world. 
Vet there was certainly much in this 
man’s character which could find its full 
result only in the heaven-Avorld, and since 
his entire disbelief in any life after death 
has not prevented his astral experience, there 
seems no reason to siippose that it can 
check the due working out of the higher 
forces in him xipon the mental plane. 

We constantly find down here that nature 
make.s no allowance for our ignorance of her 
laws ; if, under an impression that fire does 
not burn, a man puts his hand into a 
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flame, he is speedily convinced of his 
error. In the same way a man’s disbelief 
in a future existence does not affect tlu' 
facts of nature, and in some cases at least 
he simply finds out after death that lu* 
was under a mistake. The kind of material- 
ism referred to by Madame Blavatsky was 
probably something much coarser and more* 
aggressive than ordinary agnosticism — some- 
thing which would render it exceedingly 
unlikely that a man who held it would 
have any qualities requiring a heaven-lift* 
in which to Avoi'k themselves out ; btit no 
such case as that has yet entne under our 
observation. 


Kaiima in thr Hravrn-tjre 

In the earlier days of our study of Ibieo- 
sophy we were led to look upf)u all otlit't* 
worlds but the physical as almost exclus- 
ively the theatre of results and not of 
causes. It was supposed that man s])('nt 
his physical life to a large extent in geiu>r- 
ating karma, and his existence on the 
astral and mental planes in working it out, 
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and the suggestion that a man could by 
any means make any more karma, even on 
the astral plane, was regarded as almost 
heretical. 

As years rolled on and some of us be- 
came able to study astral conditions at 
first-hand, it became obvious that this idea 
had been an error, since it was manifestly 
possible for us in working on that plane 
to perform actions of various sorts which 
pi'oduced far-reaching results. We soon saw 
also that not only the man still attached 
to a physical body could produce these 
results, but that they were equally within 
the power of one who had cast ofF that 
vehicle. We found that any developed man 
is in every way cpiite as active during his 
astral life after physical death as during his 
physical life before it ; that he can unques- 
tionably help or hinder not only his own 
progress but that of others quite as much 
after death as before, and consequently that 
he is all the time generating karma of the 
greatest importance. 

Tliis modified view of after-death condi- 
tions gradually found its way into our 
literature, and may be considered now as 
universally accepted by all Theosophists. 

rot. 2. 9 
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But for many years after we had correct- 
ed our misconceptions upon this important 
point, we still held to the idea that in the 
heaven -world at least man could do prac- 
tically nothing but enjoy the conditions 
which he had made for himself during the 
previous stages of his existence. Broadly 
speaking, this is true for the ordinary man, 
though we do not ahvays realise that even 
in the course of that enjoyment the in- 
habitant of the heaven-world is affecting 
others, and thei’efore producing results. 

One who has succeeded in raising his 
consciousness to the level of the causal 
body has already unified the higher and 
lower selves (to use the older terminology), 
and to him the statements made as to 

average humanity naturally do not apply. 
Such an one has the consciousness of the 

ego at his disposal during the whole 

of his physical life, and that is not 
at all affected by the death of the phys- 
ical body, nor even by the secoml and 
third deaths in which he leaves behind 
him the astral and the mental bodies i'('- 
spectively. For him the whole of that s('ri('s 
of incarnations is only one long life, and 
what "we call an incarnation is to him a 
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day in tliat life. All tlirongli his human 
evolution his consciousness is fully active, 
and it naturally follows that he is making 
karma just as much at one period of it as 
at another; and while his condition at 
any one moment is the result of the 
caiises which he has set in motion in the 
past, there is no instant at which he is 
not modifying his conditions by the e.ver- 
cise of thought and will. 

Men who have reached that level arc at 
present I’are; but there arc others who ])Ossess 
a similar power in a minor degree. Every 
Iniman being, after he has passed through 
his life on the astral and lower mental 
planes, has a mo]nentary flash of the 
consciousness of the ego, in which he sees 
his last life as a whole, and gathers from 
it the impression of success or failure in 
the work which it was meant to do ; and 
along with this he has also a forecast of 
the life before him, with the knowledge of 
the general lesson which that is to teach, or 
the specific progress which he is intended 
to make in it. Only very slowly does the 
ego awaken to the value of these glimpses, 
but when he comes to understand them he 
naturally begins to make use of them. 
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* Thus by imperceptible degrees he arrives 
at a stage in his evolution when this 

glimpse is no longer momentaiy — when he 
is able to consider the question much more 
fully, and to devote some time to his plans 
for the life which lies before him. His 

consciousness gradually increases, and he 
comes to have an appreciable life on the 
higher levels of the mental plane each time 
that he touches them. When he arrives at 
this stage he soon finds that he is one 

among a vast number of other egos, and 
that he can do something else with his life 
among them besides making plans for his 

own future. He may and does live a con- 
scious life among his peers, in the course 

of which he influences them in many ways, 
and is himself influenced in turn. Here 
therefore is a possibility of making karma, 
and of making it on a scale which is en- 
tirely out of his reach on these lower 

planes, for every thought on those higher 
mental levels has a force quite out of 

proportion to that of our limited thought 
during physical life. 

This of which T am speaking is quite 
distinct from the consciousness which comes 
with the unifying of the higher and lower 
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selves. When that feat has been performed 
the man’s consciousness resides in the ego 
all the time, and from that ego it plays 
throxigh whatever vehicle he may happen 
to be using. But in the case of a man 
who has not yet achieved that union the 
consciousness of the ego on his own plane 
comes into activity only when he is no 
longer hampered by atxy loxver vehicles, and 
exists only xxntil he puts himself down 
again into incarnation ; for as soon as he 
takes up a lower body his consciousness 

can manifest for the time only through 
that body. 

Short of that perfect consciousness of 
the ego, there are stages of development 

which it is necessary to note. The ordi- 
nary ‘ man in the street ’ has usually no 
definite and reliable consciousness outside 
of the physical plane. His astral body 

may be fully developed and quite capable 
of being used as a vehicle in any and 

every way ; yet he is probably not in the 
habit of so using it, and therefore his ex- 
periences of the astral world are of a 
vague and uncertain character. He may 
sometimes remember one of them vividly, 
but on the whole the time of the sleep of 
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the physical body is for him a blank. 

The next stage beyond this is that of the 
gradual development of the habit of using 
the astral body, accompanied as time goes on 
by some recollection of what is done in 
it. The end of this is the opening of the 
astral consciousness, though nsnally tlmt 
comes only as the result of definite etforfs 
along the line of meditation. When tliis 
opening is attained tlie man’s consciousness 
is continuous thx’ough night and day, ami 
up to the end of the astral life, so that 
he avoids the usual temporary suspensi(»n 
of consciousness at the death of the phys- 
ical body. 

The next stage beyond this — a long 
stage usually — is the development of the 
consciousness of the mental body, and when 
that is achieved, each personality remaitis 
conscious from physical birth until the end 
of its life in the heaven-world. But even 
then it is only the consciousness of the 
personality, and not yet of the ego, and 
still another step must be taken l)efore 
complete unification is attained. 

It is clear that men who have reached 
any of these stages are making karma as 
far as their consciousness readies ; but what 
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as to tlie ordmary man, who has not yet 
quite succeeded in linking even the astral 
consciousness to the physical ? In so far as 
he has any activities on the astral plane 
during sleep, he must be producing results. 
If he feels, even blindly, love and affec- 
tion towards certain persons, and goes out 
towards them during sleep with vague 
thoughts of good-will, he must inevitably 
affect them to a certain extent, and the 
effect must be a good one. 'Pherefore there 
is no possibility of avoiding a reaction 
upon himself which will also be good. The 
same is true if the feeling unfortunately 
be one of dislike or of active hatred, and 
the result for him in that case cannot but 
be painful. 

When, after death, he lives entirely in 
the astral world, his consciousness is usually 
much more definite than it has been during 
the sleep of his physical body, and he is 
correspondingly better able to think and 
act with determination in regard to other 
men, and so his opportunities of making 
good or bad karma are the greater. But 
when such a man ends his astral life and 
passes into the heaven-world he reaches 
a condition where activity is no longer 
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possible foi’ him. He has eiicminip;c'(l activ- 
ities in his mental body, during life, in cer- 
tain directions only, and now that he conu'S 
to live entirely in that mental body 
he finds himself enclosed within it as in 
a tower, shut off from the world aronml 
him and able to look out upon it only 
through the windows in it which he has 

opened by means of those activities. 

Through those windows the mighty forces 
of the plane play upon him ; he responds 
to them and leads a life of vivid joy — 
which is, however, confined to those parti- 
cular lines. But, though he is thus shut 

away from the full enjoyment of the possi- 
bilities of the mental world, it must not 
be supposed that ho is in the slightest 

degree conscious of any curtailment of his 
activities or his feelings. He is, on the 

contrary, filled with bliss to the very ut- 
most of which he is capable, and it is to 
him incredible that there can be any great- 
er joy than that which he is himself 
experiencing. True, he has shut himself 

in within certain limits ; but he is (piitc 

unconscious of those limits, and he has all 
that he can possibly desire or think of 

within them. He has surrounded himself 
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with images of his friends, so that through 
these images he is actually in closer con- 
nection with them than he has ever been 
on any other plane. 

Let us see then what are his possibili- 
ties for making karma in this curiously 
limited life — limited, we must remember, from 
the point of view of the mental world only, 
for along the lines of its special directions 
its possibilities are far greater than those 
of physical life. A man under such condi- 
tions cannot originate a fresh line of afiec- 
tion or devotion, but his affection and 
devotion along the lines Avhich he has al- 
ready decided will be distinctly much more 
powerful than they ever could have been 
while he .was labouring under the heavy 
limitations of the physical body. 

An ordinary man such as we have de- 
scribed is, quite unintentionally and un- 
consciously to himself, producing three 
separate I'esults, during the whole of his 
heaven-life. Let us take as an example 
the emotion of affection. He feels this 
strongly for certain friends, and it is pro- 
bable that even after his death those 
friends still think of him with kindly 
remembrance, and thus his memory is not 
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without, its effect even u[)ou tlieir personal- 
ities. But entirely apart from this is the 
effect to which 1 liave above referred — that 
he makes an image of each friend and. in 
doing • so, draws forth a strong response 
from- the ego of that frioml. The affection 
which he pours upon that ego (manifesting 
through the thought-form which he lias 
made for it) is a mighty ])ower for good, 
which bears no inconsiderable part in the 
evolution of that ego. Tt evokes from 
him au' amount of affectioii which would 
not otherwise be stirred up in him ; 
and the steady intensification of that most 
admirable quality throughout the centuries 
of - the hea.ven-life raises the friend con- 
siderably in the scale of evolution. To 
do this for another ego is unquestion- 
ably an act which generates karma, even 
though the man who has set all this machinery 
in -motion has done so uncomprehendingly. 

Occasionally the action of such a force 
upon the ego of a surviving friend may 
manifest itself even in the ])ersonality of 
dhat friend upon the physical jilane. The 
action is upon the ego tlirongh the s])ecial 
thought-form; but the "personality of the 
.surviving' friend in this world is a mani- 
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festation of that same ego, and if the ego 
be considerably modified it is at least possi- 
ble that that modification may show itself 
in the physical manifestation on this lower 
plane. It may be asked why the thought 
of the man in the heaven-world should 
not act upon his friend precisely as does 
the thought of a living man — why the vi- 
brations sent forth from his mental body 
cannot strike directly upon the mental body 
of his friend, and why it should not gener- 
ate a thought-form which would travel 
through space and attach itself to his 
friend in the ordinary way. If he were 
moving freelv and consciouslv about the 
mental plane that is precisely what would 
happen, but the reason that it does not lies in 
the peculiar condition of the man in the 
heaven-world. 

The man in the heaven -life has shut 
himself off absolutely from the rest of 
the world — from the mental plane as much 
as from lower levels, and he is living in- 
side the shell of his own thoughts. If his 
thoughts could reach us in the ordinary 
way, ours could reach him in precisely the 
same way, but we know that that is not 
so. The thought-form which he makes of 
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tis friend is within his own shell, and 

therefore he can act iipon it ; and, since 
the ego of the friend has poured himself 
down into that thought-form, the force 
reaches the ego of the friend in that way, 
and from that ego it may, as we have 
said, to some extent manifest itself even 
in the personality of the friend down here. 
The shell is as regards the mental plane 
much like the shell of an egg on the 

physical plane. The only way to get any- 
thing into the shell of an egg, without 
breaking it, would be to pour it in from 
the fourth dimension, or to find a force 

whose vibrations are sufficiently fine to pene- 
trate between the particles of the shell 

without disturbing them. This is true also 
of this mental shell ; it caniiot be penetrated 
by any vibrations of matter of its own level, 
but the finer vibrations which belong to the 
ego can pass through it without disturbing 
it in the least ; so that it can be acted 
upon freely from above, but not from below. 

The thought-form made by the dead man 
may be considered as a kind of additional 
artificial mental body, made for and pre- 
sented to the friend upon whom the love 
is being poured forth. The personality down 
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here knows nothing of this, hut the ego is 
fully conscious of it and plunges down into 
it with delight and avidity, realising inci- 
dentally that this affords him an additional 
opportunity of manifestation, and therefore 
of evolution. From this it follows that the 
man who has made himself generally belov- 
ed — the man who has many real friends — 
will evolve with far greater rapidity than 
a more ordinary man ; and this again is 
obviously the karma of his development 
within himself of the (palities which make 
him so lovable. 

So much for the direct result of his 
action upon individuals ; but there ai’e also 
two aspects of its general action which must 
not be ignored. A man who thus pours 
out a great flood of affection, and evokes in 
response other floods from his friends, is 
distinctly improving the mental atmosphere 
in his neighbourhood. It is good for the 
world and for the humanity evolving in it 
that its mental atmosphere should thus be 
charged with such feelings, for they play 
upon all its inhabitants — devas, men, animals, 
plants — and on every one of these widely 
different forms of life they have their in- 
fluence, and always an influence for good. 
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The second and more important of the 
results produced for the world at large 
will be readily comprehensible to those who 
have studied the book on Thought-forms, 
as an attempt is there made to indicate 
the outpouring Avhich flows down from 
the Logos in response to a thought of 
unselfish devotion. It has often been ex- 
plained that such response comes not only 
to the individual who originated the thoxight, 
but that it also helps to fill the reservoir 
of spiritual force, which is held by the 
Nirmiinakaya at the disposal of the Masters 
of Wisdom and Their pupils, to be used 
for the helping of mankind. What is true 
of devotion is true also of unselfish affec- 
tion, and if evei'y outrush of such affec- 
tion or devotion during the comparatively' 
limited physical life produces so magnificent 
a result, it is easy to see that a far 
stronger outrush, sustained through a period 
of perhaps a thoirsand years, will make 
to that reservoir a really considerable 
contribution, and this will bring to the 
world a benefit which is not calculable in 
any terms that we can use upon the 
physical plane. 

. So it is clear that while a man’s power 
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for good augments as liis consciousness in* 
these higher worlds increases, even the 
quite ordinary man, who lias as yet no 
special development of consciousness, is 
nevertheless capable of doing an enormous 
amount of good during his sojourn upon 
the higher planes. Daring his long stay 
in the heaven-world he may benefit his 
fellow-men, and so make a large amount 
of good karma for himself ; but, in order 
to do that, he must be a man of unselfish 
love or unselfish devotion. It is this 
quality of unselfishness, of self-forgetfulness, 
which puts the power into his hands ; 
and that, therefore, is the virtue which 
every man must cultivate now in full con- 
sciousness, in order that after death he may 
use to the best advantage those far longer 
periods whose conditions it is now so im- 
possible for him to realise. 
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Invisible Helbeus 

People often wnite to us, applying to be 
admitted to the band of mvisible helpers, and 
asking what preparation is necessary. Those 
who desire to take up this work should famili- 
arise themselves thoroughly with the book 
written under that title, and should especially 
take care to develope within themselves the 
qualifications which are there described. I 
have little to add to what I have there 
written, except that I should advise every 
one who wishes to take up work on the astral 
plane to learn as much as he can before- 
hand of the conditions of life on that plane. 

In the astral life we are absolutely 
the same persons as we are down here, 
but with certain limitations removed. Our 
interests and activities on that plane re- 
semble those on the physical ; a student is 
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still studious ; an idle person is still idle ; 
an active helper on the physical plane is 
still a helper there. Some people still gossip 
there just as venomously as ever, and are 
still continuing to make just the same bad 
karma by * ' doing so. Most dead people 
haunt for a long time the places to which 
they have been accustomed in life. Many 
a man hovers round his ancestral home, 
and continues daily to visit the astral 
counterpart of the temple which he used 
to support. . Others drift round and make 
pilgrimages, without trouble or expense, to 
all the great shrines which during life they 
have in vain wished to visit. 

There is perfect continuity in the astral 
life.' That life is in many ways much 
more real than this, or at least much 
nearer to reality, and this physical exist- 
ence is only a series of breaks in it 
during which our activity is greatly limited 
and our consciousness but partially operative. 
To most of us in this lower life the night 
seems a blank, and in the morning we re- 
member nothing of what we have done ; 
but we must not therefore suppose that 
we are equally dense on the astral 
plane. That wider consciousness fully in- 
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eludes this, and every night we remember* 
vividly not only what we did on all previous 
nights, but also all that we have done on 
the intermediate days. It is the physical 
brain which is dull and clogged, and it is 
upon return to it that we lose our memory 
of all except that with which it has been 

directly concerned. The astral life is much 

more vivid and its emotions are far stronger 
than any that we know down here. What 
we ordinarily call an emotion is only the 
comparatively small fragment of one which 
remains after the greater part of it has 
been exhausted in setting in motion the 
clumsy physical particles, so it is not diffi- 
cult to see how far more intense and 

real that other life must be. 

And yet, although this is quite true, and 
true of everybody, ordinai’y people usually 
do very little in the way of real work 
on the astral plane. They do not know, 
in fact, that they can work, and even if 

they did know they wo\ild probablj’^ see 
no particixlar reason why they should. A 
man may spend a very enjoyable time in 
the astral world, just drifting about and 
experiencing various pleasurable emotions. 
That seems to most people the only thing 
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to do, and it needs a powerful motive to 
rouse them out of that, and make them 
take the trouble of devoting their time to 
the helping of others. We must admit 
that for the ordinary man this motive does 
not exist ; but when we have begun to 
study Theosophy, and in that way leaim 
the course of evolution and the purpose 
of things, there arises within us an earnest 
desire to help forward that evolution, to 
accomplish that purpose, and to put our 
fellow-men in the way of understanding it 
also, in order that thereby their troubles 
may be lightened and the path of their pro- 
gress made easier. 

Now, when a man thus awakens to his duty, 
how is he to set about it ? We are all 
of us capable of such work, to a greater 
or less extent, though probably not in the 
habit of doing it. All people of ordinary 
culture and development have their astral 
bodies in working order, just as all reasonably 
healthy people possess the necessary miiscles 
and the necessary strength in them to 
enable them to swim ; but if they have not 
learnt how to use them they will need a 
certain amount of instruction before they 
can usefully or even safely take to the 
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Avatei'. The difficulty with the ordinary 
person is not that the astral body cannot 
act, but that for thousands of years that 
body has been accnstomed to being set in 
motion . only by impressions received from 
below through the physical vehicle, so that 
men do not realise that the astral body 
can work on its own plane and on its own 
account, and that the will can act upon it 
directly. People remain ‘ unawake ’ astrally 
because they get into the habit of waiting 
for the familiar physical vibrations to call 
oxit their astral activity. 

There ai-e several ways in which a man 
may begin to help. Suppose, for example, 
that a relation or friend dies. In order to 
reach and to help him during sleep, all that 
is necessary is to think of him before re- 
tiring to rest, with the resolve to give 
him w'hatever assistance he most needs. 
We do not need any help in order to find 
him, or to communicate with him. We 
must try to understand that as soon as 
we leave the physical body at night we 
stand side by side with a departed friend, 
exactly as we did when he was with us 
on the physical plane. One great thing to 
remember is the necessity of curbing all 
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sorrow for the so-called dead, because it 
cannot but react upon him. 

If a man allows himself to despair about 
the dead, the feeling of despair will affect 
them very strongly, for emotions play through 
the astral body, and consequently those who 
are living in their asti'al vehicles are much 
more readily and deeply influenced by them 
than people who have a physical body to 
deaden their perceptions. The dead can see 
us, but it is our astral body that they 
see ; consequently they are at once aAvare 

of our emotions, but not necessarily of the 
details of our physical condition. They knoAV 
whether we are happy or miserable, but 
not what book we are reading, for example. 
The emotion is obvious to them, but not 

necessarily the thought which causes it. 
The dead man carries on with him his 

affections and hatreds ; he knows his old 

friends when he meets them, and he also 
often forms new friendships among new 
companions Avhoni he meets for the first 
time on the astral plane. 

Not only must we avoid sorrow, but also 
excitement of any kind. The inAusible helper 
must above all things keep perfectly calm. 
I have known a worthy lady ’who was full 
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of the most earnest desire to help, and in 
her eagerness to do so keyed herself up 
into a tremendous state of excitement. Noav, 
excitement shows itself in the astral body 
in great increase of size, violent vibration 
and the flashing forth of fiery colours. So 
the newly-dead person, who was quite unused 
to astral surroundings, and consequently in 
a state of timidity and nervousness, Avas 
horrified to see a huge flaming, flashing 
sphere come rushing at him with evident 
intention. Naturally he took this for the 
theological devil in propria persona, and 
fled shrieking before it to the ends of the 
earth, thoxigh for a long time it increased 
his terror by persistently following him. 

One case in Avhich it is often possible 
for even a beginner to make himself useful is 
that of some .friend or neighbour who is 
known to be about to die. If one has 

access to him physically, and if his illness 
is of a nature Avhich makes it possible to 
discAiss with him the conditions of death 

and of its after-states, a little rational 
explanation of these Avill often very greatly 
relieve his mind and lighten his burdens. 

Indeed, the mere meeting with a person 

who speaks confidently and cheerfully about 
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the life beyond the grave is frequently the 
greatest consolation to one who finds himself 
ap preaching it. 

If, however, for any reason, this physical 
communication is impossible, much may be 
done during sleep by acting upon the dying 
man from the astral plane. An untrained 
pei'son seeking to give such help should 
follow the rules laid down in our books ; 
he should fix the intention of aiding that 
particular person in his mind before going 
to sleep, and he should even decide as far 
as possible upon the arguments which should 
be presented and even the very words 
which should be used, for the more precise 
and definite the resolution is made while 
awake, the more certain it is to be faith- 
fully and accurately carried out in the 
astral body dviring sleep. 

The explanation to be given to the sick 
man is necessarily the same in both cases. 
The main object of the helper is to calm and 
encourage the sufferer, to induce him to 
realise that death is a perfectly natural and 
usually an easy process, and in no case 
a formidable or terrible leap into an un- 
known abyss. The nature of the astral 
world, the way in which a man ought to 
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order his life in it if he wishes t6 
make the best of it, and the preparation 
necessary for progress toward the heaven- 
world which lies beyond ; all these should 
be gradually explained by the helper to 
the dying man. The helper should al- 
ways remember that his own attitude and 
state of mind produces even more effect 
than his argument or his advice, and 
consequently he must be exceedingly carc'- 
ful to approach his task with the greatest 
calmness and confidence. If the helper 
himself is in a condition of nervous ex- 
citement he is quite likely to do more harm 
than good, as did the poor lady whom I 
have just mentioned. 

The assistance offered should be continu- 
ed after death. There will be a certain 
period of unconsciousness then, but it may 
last only for a moment, though often the 
moment expands into a few minutes, or 
several hours, and sometimes even into many 
days or weeks. A ti’ained pupil naturally 
observes for himself the condition of the 
‘ dead ’ man’s consciousness, and regulates 
his assistance accordingly ; the untrained 
man will do well to offer such assistance 
immediately after death, and also to hold 
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l^imself in readiness to give it for several suc- 
ceeding niglits, in order that lie may not fail 
to be at hand when his services are needed. 
So many diverse circumstances affect the dura- 
tion of this period of unconsciousness that it is 
scarcely possible to lay down any general 
rule in the matter. 

We should at least determine each night 
to comfort someone who is in trouble, and 
if we know the exact nature of the trouble 
we must do our best to adapt our measures 
to the needs of the case. If the sufferer 
be weak and exhausted, the helper should use 
his will to pour into him physical strength. 
If, on the other hand, he is excited or hysteric- 
al, the helper should endeavour to enfold 
him in a special aura of calm and gentleness 
— wrap him up, as it were, in a strong 
thought-form of peace and harmony, just 
as one would wrap up a person in a blanket. 

It is often difl&cult for one who tries to 
help to believe that he can have been 
successful, when he wakes in the morning 
and remembers nothing whatever of what 
has taken place. As a matter of fact some 
measure of success is absolutely certain, and 
as the helper goes on with his work he will 
often receive cheering little indications that 
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he is producing definite results in spite of 
his lack of memory. 

Many a member has set himself to try 
this, and for a long time has known no- 
thing as to results, until one day it 
has happened to him to meet physically 
the person whom he has been ti’ying to 
assist, and to be much comforted to see 
the improvement in him. Sometimes it 
happens that the friend dates the com- 
mencement of his recovery from a particular 
night on which he had a pleasant or a re- 
markable dream ; and the helper is startled 
when he remembers that it was on 
that very night that he made a specially 
determined effort to help that man. The 
first time that this happens, the helper 
probably persuades himself that it is a 
mere accident ; but when a sufficient number 
of coincidences have accumulated he begins 
to see that there is something more in 
it than that. The beginner therefore should 
do his best, and be content to wait as 
far as results are concerned. 

There is another simple expei’iment which 
has greatly helped some beginners in gaiu- 
iim confidence. Let a man resolve to visit 

O 

astrally some I’oom which is well known 
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•fco him — one, let us sa3% in a friend’s lioitse ; 
and let him note carefully the arrangement 
of the furniture and books. Or if, without 
previously intending it, the experimenter 
finds himself during sleep in a spot which 
he recognises (that is, in ordinary parlance, 
if he dreams of a certain place) he should 
set himself to observe it with great care. 
If when he remembers this in the morning 
it seems to him that everything in that 
room was exactly as when he last saw 
it physically, there is nothing to prove that 
it was not really a mere dream or memory; 
but if he recollects some decided change in 
the arrangements, or if there is something- 
new and unexpected, it is distinctly worth 
his while to go physically in the morning 
to visit that room, in order to test whether 
his nocturnal vision has been correct. 

All those of us who are definitely engaged 
in astral work have necessarily at one 
time or another taken in hand a number of 
cases which needed help. Such help may 
occasionally be of the nature of a surgical 
operation — something which can be done 
once for all, and then put aside; biit far 
more often what is needed is comfort, re- 
assurance and strengthening, which must be 
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repeated day after day iu order that it* 
may gradually sink into the texture of 
some wounded nature and transmute it 
into something braver and nobler. Or 
sometimes it is knowledge which must be 
given little by little as the mind opens to 
it and is able to bear it. Thus it comes 
that each worker has a number of chronic 
cases, clients, patients — call them what you 
will — ^whom he visits every night, just as a 
doctor upon earth makes a regular round 
among his patients. 

It often happens also that those who 
have been thus helped are filled with 

gratitude towards the worker, and attach 
themselves to him in order to second his 
efforts, and to pass on to others the bene- 
fits which they have thus received. So it 
comes that each worker is usually the 

centre of a small group, the leader of a 
little band of helpers for whom he is 
always able to find constant employment. 
For example, a large number of people 
who die are much in the position 
of children afraid of the dark. One 
may reason with them, and argue pati- 

ently and convincingly that there is 
nothing whatever to fear ; but a hand 
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*tliat the child can hold is of more practi- 
cal use to him than a whole chapter of 
arguments. 

The astral worker, with a score of other 
cases needing immediate attention, cannot 
possibly spend the whole night in stand- 
ing by and comforting one nervous or 
doubting patient ; but he can detach for 
that purpose one of his earnest followers 
who is not so busily occupied, and is 
therefore able to devote himself to that 
charitable work. For to comfort the child 
in the dark no brilliant scientific knowledge 
is needed ; what he wants is a kindly hand and 
the sense of companionship. So that work 
can be found in the astral world for any 
number of workers, and everyone who wishes, 
man, woman or child, may be one of them. For 
the larger and more comprehensive varieties 
of work, and for the direction of the work, 
much knowledge is of course required ; but 
a heart full of love and the earnest desire 
to help is equipment enough to enable any 
one to become one of the minor comforters, 
and even that humble effort brings in its 
train a blessing beyond all calculation. 

When the astral worker finally lays aside 
the physical body for this incarnation, he finds 
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himself among an army of grateful friends who 
rejoice unreservedly that he is now able to 
spend the whole of his life with them in- 
stead of only a third of it. For such a 
worker there will be no sense of strange- 
ness or newness in the condition of the 
life after death. The change for him means 
only that he will then be able to devote 
the whole of his time to what is even now 
by far the happiest and most effective part 
of his work — a part which he takes up 
every night with joy and lays aside every 
morning with regret — the real life, in which 
our days of physical existence are but dull 
and featureless interludes. 

There are one or two other points with 
regard to the astral life which it is desirable 
for the worker to try to understand. One 
of these is the method of what I suppose 
we mxist call speech — the communication of 
ideas on the astral plane. 

It is not always easy to understand down 
here the substitute for language which is 
used in the astral world. Sound in the 
ordinary sense of the word is not possible 
there — indeed it is not possible even in the 
higher part of the purely physical plane. 
AlS soon as one rises above the air into 
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the etheric regions, there is no more possibility 
of sound as we understand the Avord. Yet 
the symbol of sound is used very much 
higher, for we constantly find references to 
the spoken word of the Logos, which calls 
the worlds into manifestation. 

If in the morning we remember an 
experience of the previous night, such 
as the meeting with a friend or the 
attendance at a lecture, it will always 
seem to us that we heard a voice 
in the iisual terrestrial way, and that we 
ourselves replied to it, also audibly. In 
reality this is not so; it is merely that 
when we bring through a recollection to 
the physical brain Ave instinctively express 
it in terms of the ordinary senses. Yet it 
Avould not be correct to say that the language 
of the astral world is thought-transference ; 
the most that could be said is that it is 
the transference of a thought formulated in 
a particular way. 

In the mental world one formulates 
a thought and it is instantly transmit- 
ted to the mind of another without any 
expression in the form of Avords. There- 
fore on that plane language does not 
matter in the least ; but helpers Avorking 
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in the astral world, who have not yet 
the power to use the mental vehicle, must 
depend on the facilities offered by the 
astral plane itself. These lie as it were 
half way between the thought-transference 
of the mental world and the concrete speech 
of the physical, but it is still necessary to 
formulate the thought in words. It is as 
though one showed such forimilation to the 
other party in the dialogue, aiid he replied 
(almost simultaneously, but not quite) by 
showing m the same way his formulated 
reply. For this exchange it is necessary 
that the two parties should have a language 
in common ; therefoi’e the more languages 
an astral-plane helper knows, the more 
useful he is. 

The pupils of the Masters, however, have 
been taught to form a special kind of 
temporary vehicle, in order to meet these 
difiS-Culties. They habitually leave their as- 
tral bodies with the physical ; they travel 
about in their mental bodies, and they 
materialise a temporary astral body from 
surrounding matter when they need it for 
astral work. All who have been taught to 
do this have the advantage of the mental- 
plane method of thought-transference so far 
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as understanding another man is concerned, 
though their power to convey a thought 
in that way is limited by the degree of 
development of that other man’s astral 
body. 

Apart from definitely trained pupils, there 
are very few people who consciously 
work in the mental body — for to do so 
means years of practice in meditation and 
special effort. We know that a man in 
the heaven-world shuts himself up within a 
shell of his own thoughts, and that these 
thoughts then act as channels through which 
the life of the mental woidd can affect him. 
But we cannot call this functioning on the 
mental plane, for that involves the free 
moving about on that plane, and the 
observation of what exists there. 

Portunately, the mental elemental does not 
rearrange the mental body after death, 
so that we have not the same kind 
of trouble with it as with the desire- 
elemental on the astral plane. Indeed, the 
elemental essence of the mental plane differs 
greatly from that of the astral. It is a 
whole chain behind the other, and there- 
fore it has not the same force. It is 
trying to deal with, for it is largely 
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responsible for our wandering thoughts, as 
it darts constantly from one thing to an- 
other; but at least it does not make a 
shell of any soi’t, although certain portions 
of the mental body may become hardened, 
as I have explained when dealing with that 
subject. 

When a man fuiictions in the mental 
vehicle he leaves the astral body behind 
him in a condition of suspended anim- 
ation, along with the physical. If he 
finds it necessary he can easily surround 
that torpid astral body with a shell, or he 
can set up in it vibrations which render 
it impervious to all evil influences. It is 
unquestionably possible for any man in pro- 
cess of time, by meditation upon the Logos 
or the Master, to raise himself first to the 
astral and then to the mental levels ; but 
none can say how long it will take, as 
that depends entirely upon the past of the 
student. 

It is quite possible for any person when 
upon the astral plane after death to set 
himself to study, and to acquire entirely 
new ideas. I have known people who 
learnt Theosophy for the first time in the 
astral world. I have even heard of a case 
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*in wliicli a lady learnt music thei-e, but 
that is unusual. Probably some dead person 
gave her lessons, or it may be that 
the teacher was a living musician who 
was on the astral plane at the same 
time as the lady. In astral life people 
often think that they are playing on astral 
instruments, but in reality they are only 
making vibrations by their thought, which 
produce the effect of sound. There is a spec- 
ial class of devas who respond to music 
and express themselves through it, and 
sometimes they are willing to teach people 
to whom music is the first and only 
thing in life. 

Most dead people shut themselves out from 
many of the possibilities of the plane, by 
accepting the rearrangement of the body at 
death, which prevents them from seeing 
anything belonging to the higher levels. 
The Theosophist will not allow this re- 
arrangement, because he intends to work, and 
therefore he must be free to move through 
all the sub-planes. We cannot get rid of 
elemental essence, but we can subdue the 
desire-elemental, draw in the finer types of 
matter, and make the ego strong to keep 
the upper hand. The essence wants violent 
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emotion, so as to evolve downwards — which, 
it must be remembered, is its proper 
and legitimate course of evolution. If it 
knew of our existence, we should appear to 
it to be evil beings and tempters, trying to 
prevent the evolution which it knows to 
be right for it. If we steadfastly refuse 
to allow our astral body to vibrate at 
the rate peculiar to the coarser matter, that 
coarser matter will gradually be discharged 
from the body, which will become finer in 
texture, and the desire-elemental will be 
of a less active kind. 

The rearrangement which the desire- 
elemental produces after death is over the 
surface of the counterpart of the physical 
body, not over the surface of the egg which 
surrounds it. The elemental tries to inspire 
a feeling of terror in the man who is 
jolting him out of this arrangement, in 
order to deter him from doing so. This is 
one reason why it is so useful to have 
knowledsfe of these matters before death. 

There is no such thing as sleep in the 
astral world. The need of sleep on the 
physical plane is that it calms the physical 
centres and allows them time to rebuild 
themselves chemically, so that the astral 
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body can work more freely, tlirougii a 
better vehicle ; but on the astoal plane there 
is no fatigue, unless we may call by that 
name the gradual slackening down of all 
the energies when the end of the astral 
life is approaching. 

It is possible to forget upon the astral 
plane, just as it is upon the physical. I 
mean- in this case not the loss of memory 
between two planes, which is so common, 
bixt the actually being unable to remember 
on the astral plane to-night some of the 
details of what one did last night or last 
year. Indeed, pei’haps it is even easier to 
forget on the astral plane than on the 
physical, because that world is so busy and 
so populous. 

Knowledge of a person in the astral 
world does not necessarily mean knowledge 
of the physical life of that person. For 
example, many of us know Madame Blavatsky 
in her new body, exceedingly well on the 
astral plane, yet none of xxs have yet seen 
that body physically. She often uses her 
old form, though generally the new astral 
body now. 
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RBMEJrBERING AsTRAL EXPERIENCE 

When you leave your body to-night, 
you -will remember all that yoii did last 
night and during the day — in fact, you will 
have the whole of your present waking 
memory, ‘plns that of your nightly astral 
life. The astral memory includes the phys- 
ical, but your physical brain does not re- 
member the astral experience, for the simple 
reason that it had no share in it. 

A special link must be made, or rather 
an obstacle must be removed, in order to 
bring the memory through into the phys- 
ical brain. In tlie slow course of evolution 
the power of perfect memory will come 
to every one, so that there will no longer 
be any veil between the two planes. Apart 
from this full development sometimes some- 
thing occurs which the man feels that he 
ought to remember on the physical plane, 
and in that case he makes a special effort 
to impress it upon the brain, in order 
that it may be remembered in the morning. 
There are some events, too, which make 
such a vivid impression upon the astral 
body that they become impressed upon the 
physical brain by a kind of repercussion. 
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It is comparatively rarely, however, that 
such an impression is perfect, and there 
may be many stages of imperfection. This 
is one source of what we call dreams, and 
we know how confused and incomplete and 
even ridiculoiTS they may often be. One 
form of distortion which frequently occurs 
in the case of the unpractised helper is 
that he confuses himself with the person 
to whom he has been giving assistance. 

I remember a case of a member of oxir 
band who was deputed to assist the victim 
of an explosion. He was Avarned a feAv 
minutes beforehand, and had time enough 
to make an effort to calm and steady the 
man’s mind, and then immediately after 
the outburst had taken place he was still 
on hand to continue the same process ; but 
in the morning, when he described the 
event to me, he declared that it seemed 
exactly as though he himself had been 
the victim of the explosion. He had 
identified himself so closely Avith his patient 
that he felt the shock and the sensation 
of flying upwards exactly as, we must 
presAime, the Auctim felt them. In another 
case the same member was called upon to 
assist a soldier who was driAung an am- 
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munition waggon down an execrable mountain’ 
road, and was tlirown off and killed by 

the wheels passing over his body. In this 
case also our member entirely identified 

himself with the soldier, and his memory of 
the event was that he had dreamed of driving- 
such a waggon and being thrown from it 
and killed, just as the real driver had been. 

In other cases what is remembered is 

not at all what really happened, but rather 
a sort of symbolic description of it, some- 
times quite elaborate and poetical. This 

comes evidently from the image-making 
characteristic of the ego — his faculty of in- 
stantaneous dramatisation — and it sometimes 
happens that the symbol is recollected 
without its key ; it comes through untrans- 
lated, as it were, so that unless the helper 
has a more experienced friend at hand to 
explain matters, he may have only a vague 
idea of what he has really done. A good 
instance of this came before my notice 
many years ago — so many that, as I made 
no record of it at the time, I am not now 
quite certain of one or two of its points, 
and am therefore obliged to omit some of 
it, and make it a little less interesting than 
I think it really was. 
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The helper came to me one morning to 
relate an exceedingly vivid dream which he 
felt sure was in reality something more 
than a dream. He remembered having seen 
a certain young lady drowning in the sea. 
I believe that he had the impression that 
she had been intentionally thrown in, though 
I do not think that he had any vision of 
the person who was supposed to have done 
this. He himself could not directly assist 
her, as he was present only in the astral 
body, atid did not know how to materialise 
himself ; but his keen sense of the imminence of 
the peril gave him strength to impress the idea 
of danger upon the young lady’s lover, 
and to bring him to the scene, when he at 
once plunged in and brought her ashore, de- 
livei’ing her into the arms of her father. The 
helper remembered the faces of all these 
three characters quite clearly, and was able so 
to describe them that they were afterwards 
readily recognisable. The helper begged me 
to look into this case, so that he might 
know how far his clear remembrance was 
reliable. 

On doing so, I found to my surprise 
that the whole story was symbolic, and 
that the facts which had really occurred 
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were of a different nature. The young ’ 
lady was motherless, and lived practically 
alone with her father. She seems to have 
been rich as Avell as beautiful, and no 
doubt there were various aspirants to her 
hand. Our story, however, has to do only 
with two of these ; one, a most estimable 
but bashful young fellow of the neighbour- 
hood, who had adored her since childhood, 
had grown up in friendly relations with her, 
and had in fact the usual half-understood, 
half-implied engagement which belongs to a 
boy-and-girl love affair. The other was a 
person distinctly of the adventurer type, 
handsome and dashing and captivating on 
the surface, but in reality a fortune-hunter 
of false and unreliable type. She was 
dazzled by his superficial brilliancy, and 
easily persuaded herself that her attraction 
for him was real affection, and that her pre- 
vious feelings of comradeship for her boy 
friend amounted to nothing. 

Her father, however, was much more 
clear-sighted than she, and when the ad- 
venturer was presented to him he seems 
to have received him with marked coolness, 
and declined altogether, though kindly 
enough, to sanction his daughter’s marriage 
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''with a gentleman of whom he knew nothing. 
This was a great blow to the young lady, 
and the adventurer, meeting her in secret, 
easily persuaded her that she was a terribly 
ill-used and misunderstood person, that her 
father was quite unbearably tyrannical and 
ridiculously old-fashioned, that the only 
thing left for her to do as a girl of 

spirit was to show that she meant 

what she said by eloping with him (the 
aforesaid adventui’er) after which of course 
the father would come round to a more 

sensible view of life, and the future would 

take on the rosiest of hues. 

The foolish girl believed him, and he gna- 
dually worked upon her feelings \intil she con- 
sented ; and the particular night upon which 
our friend the helper came upon the scene 
was that which had been chosen for the elope- 
ment. In true melodramatic style the adven- 
turer was waiting round the corner with a 
carriage, and the girl was in her room 
hurriedly preparing herself to slip out and 
join him. 

Not unnaturally, when it came actually 
to the point, her mind was mxioh disturbed, 
and she found it very difficult to take 
the final step. It was this fluttering of 
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the mind, this earnest desire for aid in ’ 
decision, which attracted the notice of the 
helper as he was drifting casually by. 
Reading her thoughts, he quickly grasped 
the sitiiation, and at once began to try to 
influence her against the rash step which 
she contemplated. Her mind, however, was 
in such a condition that he was unable 
to impress himself upon her as he wished, 
and he looked round in great anxiety for 
someone who should prove more amenable 
to his influence. He tried to seize upon 
the father, but he was engaged in his 
library in some literary work of so engross- 
ing a character that it proved impossible 
to attract his attention. 

Fortunately, however, the half-forgotten 
lover of her youth happened to be within 
reach, wandering about in the starlight and 
looking ixp at her window in the approved 
style of young lovers all the world over. The 
helper pounced upon him, seeing the condi- 
tion of his sentiments, and to his great 
delight found him more receptive. His 
deep love made him anxious, and it was 
easy enough to influence him to walk far 
enough to see the carriage and the ad- 
venturer in waiting round the corner. 
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*His affection quickened his wits, and he 
instantly grasped the situation, and was 
filled with horror and dismay. To do him 
justice, at that supreme moment it was 
not of himself that he thought, not that 
he was on the eve of losing her, but 
that she was on the eve of throwing her- 
self away and ruining the whole of her 
future life. In his excitement he forgot 
all about convention ; he made his way 
into the house (for he had known the 
place since childhood), rushed up the stairs 
and met her at the door of her room. 

The words which he said to her neither 
he nor she can remember now, but in 
wild and earnest pleading he besought 
her to think before doing this terrible 
thing, to realise clearly into what an abyss 
she was about to throw herself, to bethink 
herself well before entering upon the path 
of destruction, and at least, before doing 
anything more, to consult openly with the 
loving father whom she was requiting so 
ill for his ceaseless care of her. 

The shock of his sudden appearance and 
the fervour of his objurgations awakened 
her as from a sort of trance ; and she 
offered scarcely any resistance when he 
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dragged her off then and there to her* 
father as he sat -working in his library. 
The astonishment of the father may be 
imagined, when the story was unfolded be- 
fore him. He had had not the slightest 
conception of his daughter’s attitude, and 
she herself, now that the spell was shaken 
off, could not imagine how she had ever 
been able really to contemplate such a step. 
Both she and her father overflowed with 
gratitude to the loyal young lover, and be- 
fore he left her that night she had ratified 
the old childish engagement, and promised 
to be his wife at no remote date. 

This was what had i*eally happened, 
and one can see that the symbolism chosen 
by the ego of the helper was by no means 
inapt, however misleading it may have been 
as to the actual facts. 

Sometimes nothing comes through tliat can 
be called an actual memory, but only the 
effect of something that has been seen or 
that has happened. A man may wake in the 
morning with a strong feeling of elation 
and success, without in the least being 
able to recall in what he has succeeded. 
This generally means some good piece of 
work well done, but it is often impossible 
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*for tlie man to recover the details. At other 
times he may bring back with him a feeling 
of revei’ence, a sense of great holiness. 
This usually means that he has been in 
the presence of some one much greater 
than himself, or has seen some direct evi- 
dence of the greater power. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, a person may wake Avith 
a feeling of terrible fear. That is some- 
times due only to the alarm of the phys- 
ical body at some imaccustomed sensation ; 
but it is sometimes also due to having 
encountered something horrible in the astral 
woi’ld. Or again it may arise merely from 
sympathy with some astral entity who is 
in a state of terror, for it is a fre- 
quent thing on the astral plane that one 
person should be strongly influenced by 
sympathy with another’s condition. 

Few people, however, when in the astral 
body, care whether the physical brain re- 
members or not, and nine out of ten 
much dislike returning to the body. But 
if you specially wish to get into the 
habit of remembering, the procedure which 
I should recommend is the following : 

To make the link, first remember, when 
you are out of the body, that you wish to 
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do SO. Then you must determine to come* 
back into the body slowly, instead of with 
a rush and a little jerk, as is usually the 
case. It is this jerk that prevents one from 
remembering. Stop yoxirself and say, just 
before you awake : “ There is my body ; I 
am just about to enter it. As soon as I 
am in it I will make it sit up and write down 
all it can remember.” Then enter it calmly, 
sit up instantly and write down all you are 
able to remember at mice. If you wait a few 
minutes, all will usually be lost. But each 
fact that you bring through will serve as a 
link for other memories. The notes may 
seem a little incoherent when you read them 
over afterwards, but never mind that ; it 
is because you are trying to give an account 
in physical words of the experiences of 
another plane. In this way you will gradu- 
ally recover the memory, though it may 
take a long time ; great patience is necessary. 

You should try to remember when out of 
the body that you are in the astral world, 
and that it would be a comfort to the physical 
consciousness if some memory could be car- 
ried through. Be systematic in your efforts. 
Every time that you succeed in bringing 
something through, it will make it easier 
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'to remember next time, and Avill bring nearer 
the period when there will be habitual 
automatic recollection. At present there is 
a moment of unconsciousness between sleep- 
ing and waking, and this acts as a veil. It 
is caused by the closely-woven web of atomic 
matter through which the vibrations have 
to pass. 

In coming back to the physical body from 
the astral world there is a feeling of great 
constraint, as though one were being en- 
veloped in a thick, heavy cloak. The joy of 
life on the astral plane is so great that 
physical life in comparison with it seems no 
life at all. Many men who can function in 
the astral world during the sleep of the phys- 
ical body regard the daily return to the 
physical world as men often do their daily 
journey to the office. They do not positively 
dislike it, but they would not do it unless 
they were compelled. 

When the man is free in the mental 
world, the astral life similarly seems a state 
of bondage, and so on, until we reach the 
buddhic world, which is in its essence bliss. 
After once reaching that level, although 
the man on the physical plane is still 
cramped and unable to express the bliss, he 
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nevertheless has it all the time, and he* 
knows that all others who are unable to 
feel it now will feel and know it at some 
future time. Even if only for a moment you 
could feel the reality of the higher planes, 
your life would never again be the same. 

Astral pleasures are much greater than 
those of the physical world, and there is 
danger of people being turned aside by 
them from the path of progress. It is 
quite impossible to realise while one is 
confined in the physical body the great 
attractiveness of these pleasures. But even 
the delights of the astral life do not present 
a serious danger to those who have re- 
alised a little of something higher. After 
death one should try to pass through the 
astral levels as speedily as possible, consistent- 
ly with usefulness, and not yield to its refined 
pleasures any more than to the physical. 
One must not only overcome physical desire 
by knowledge of the astral or the heaven- 
life, but also go beyond even them, and 
this not merely for the sake of the joy of 
the spiritual life, but in order to replace 
the fleeting by the everlasting. 
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The Higher Dimensions 

If there are seven dimensions at all, there 
are seven dimensions always and everywhere, 
and it makes no difference to that funda- 
mental fact in nature whether the con- 
sciousness of any individual happens to be 
acting through his physical body, his astral 
body or his nirvanic vehicle. In the last 
case he has the power to see and under- 
stand the whole thing. In any of the other 
cases his capacities are limited. There is 
therefore no such thing as a three-dimensional 
or four-dimensional object or being. If space 
has seven dimensions, every object must exist 
within that space, and the difference between 
us is merely in our power of perception. 

Physically we see only three dimen- 
sions, and therefore we see all objects and 
beings very partially. One who has the 
power to see four dimensions still sees 
objects only partially, although he sees more 
of them than the other man. We find 
ourselves in the midst of a vast universe 
built of matter of varying degrees of tenu- 
ity, which exists in a space of (let us sup- 
pose) seven dimensions. But we find our- 
selves in possession of a consciousness 
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which is capable of appreciating only three 
of those dimensions, and only matter of cer- 
tain degrees of tenuity. All matter of 
other and higher degrees is for ns as if it did 
not exist. All dimensions beyond the three 
are also to us as though they did not exist. 

But our lack of perceptive power does not 
in any way affect the objects themselves. 
A man picks up (let us say) a piece of 
stone. He can see only the physical part- 
icles of that stone, but that in no way 
affects the undoubted fact that that stone 
at the same time possesses within it part- 
icles of matter of the astral and mental 
and other higher planes. In just the same 
way, that stone must theoretically possess 
some sort of extension, however small, in 
all the seven dimensions ; but that fact is 
in no way affected by the other fact that 
the man’s consciousness can appreciate only 
three of those dimensions. 

To examine that object the man is using a 
physical organ (the eye) which is capable of 
appreciating only certain rates of undulation 
radiated by certain types of matter. If he 
should develope what we call astral conscious- 
ness he woidd then be employing an organ 
which is capable of responding only to the 
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vibrations radiated by anotlier and finer 
part' of that piece of stone. If in develop- 
ing: tlie astral consciousness fie fiad lest tfie 
pfiysical — tfiat is, if fie fiad left fiis pfiysical 
body — ^fie Avould be able to see only tfie 
astral and not tfie pfiysical. B;it of course 
tfie object itself is not affected in any way, 
and tfie pfiysical part of it fias not ceased to 
exist because tfie man fias for tfie time lost 
tfie power to see it. If fie developed fiis as- 
tral consciousness so tfiat fie could use it 
simultaneously witfi tfie pfiysical, fie would 
tfien be able to see botfi tfie pfiysical and 
astral parts of tfie object at tfie same 
time, tfiougfi probably not botfi witfi eqiial 
clearness at absolutely tfie same moment. 

Now, just as all tfie fiigfier forms of matter 
exist in every object, althougfi untrained 
people cannot see tfiem, so all tfie dimen- 
sions of space must appertain to every ob- 
ject, altfiough tfie number of tfiose dimen- 
sions tfiat we can observe depends upon 
tfie condition of our consciousness. In pfiysical 
life we can normally conceive only tfiree, 
tfiougfi by careful special training tfie 
brain may be educated into grasping some 
of tfie simpler fourtfi-dimensional forms. Tfie 
astral consciousness fias tfie power of grasp- 
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ing four of these dimeusious, but it by no 
means follows that a man who opens his 

astral consciousness immediately perceives 
the extension of every object in four 

dimensions ; on the contrary, it is quite 
certain that the average man does not 

perceive this at all when he enters 
the astral plane. He realises it only as a 
certain blurring — a kind of incomprehensible 
difference in the things that he used to see; 
and most men go through their astral lives 
without discovering more than that of the 
qualities of the matter which surrounds them. 

We should say, then, not that the 

possession of astral vision at once causes 
the man to appreciate the fourth dimension, 
but rather that it gives him the power to 
develope that faculty by long, careful and 
patient practice, if he knows anything about 
the matter and cares to take the trouble. 
Entities belonging to the astral plane, and 
presumably ignorant of any other (such as 
nature-spirits, for example) have by nature 
the faculty of seeing the fourth-dimensional 
aspect of all objects. But we must not 
therefore suppose that they see them per- 
fectly, since they perceive only the astral 
matter in them and not the physical, just 
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as we with oiir different kind of limitation 
perceive only the physical and not the astral. 

It has never been taught, so far as I am 
aware, that the entities of the astral plane 
are conscious of us upon the physical plane. 
They quite clearly and definitely are not 
conscious of physical matter of any kind. 
But they are conscious of the astral 
counterpart of that physical matter, which 
for all practical purposes comes to very 
nearly the same thing, though not quite. 

I should not expect the higher dimensions 
to manifest themselves as qualities of matter 
to our physical consciousness, though it is 
conceivable that some of them might do so 
in certain special cases. The density of a 
gas, for example, might be a measure of 
its extent in the fourth dimension. 

If an object passes throiigh a wall, the 
qixestion of the fourth dimension is not 
raised, nor are the properties connected 
with it employed at all. But in order that 
the object may so pass through, either it 
or a portion of the wall corresponding in 
size to it must be disintegrated — that is, 
reduced either to the atomic or to one of 
the etheric conditions, so that the particles 
inay pass freely among one another with- 
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out hindrance. That is entirelj’- a thi’ee-* 
dimensional method. Another and quite 
different feat is not to disintegrate at all 
either the object or the wall, but to bring 
the entire object in by another direction 
altogether, where there is no wall. But 
that direction is unknown to ns in our 
physical consciousness. 

If one had a cup made of porous 
earthenware, one could no doubt fill it 
with water by the process of reducing 
the water to steam and forcine- it throueh 

O O 

the sides of the cup ; that would be 
equivalent to the ordinary process of 
disintegration and reintegration, for the 
water, reduced to a higher state for the 
purpose of being forced through the pores 
of the cup, would resume its natural con- 
dition when it had passed through. But 
it would also be possible to fill the cup 
by the simpler process of taking off the 
lid and pouring in the water from above, 
and in this case the water need not be 
changed in any way, because it is introduced 
into the cup from a direction in which 
there is no wall to penetrate. These are 
simply two ways of producing the same result, 
and they do not mutually exclude each other. 
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THIRD SECTION 


The Mental Body 

After reading Mtmi Visible and Invisible 
students kave sometimes remarked tkat tke 
list of qualities tkere given seems incomplete, 
and tkat notking is said as to some otkers 
wkick are at least equally common — suck for 
example as courage, dignity, ckeerfulness, 
trutkfulness, loyalty. Tke reason tkat tkese 
were not included in tkat first account is 
tkat tkey kave not, as kave tkose otker 
qualities, readily distinguiskable colours ; but 
it must not therefore be supposed that tkeir 
presence or absence would be indistinguish- 
able by clairvoyant vision. Suck qualities are 
indicated by differences in tke structure of 
tke mental body, or by changes in its sur- 
face ; but it might be said, broadly speak- 
ing, that they are represented rather by 
form than by colour. 
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It will be remembered that, in the draw- 
ings of the mental body given in the book 
above mentioned, the colours which indicate 
some of the principal qualities are shown, 
and something is said as to their general 
arrangement in the vehicle. In a general 
way, all the colours denoting good qiialities 
are to be found in the upper half, and 
those denoting unpleasant qualities are 
mostly in the lower half. The violet of 
high aspiration, the blue of devotion, 
the rose-colour of affection, the yellow 
which indicates intellect, and even the 
orange of pride or ambition — all these 
belong to the upper part, while thoughts 
prompted by anger, selfishness or jealousy 
gravitate towards the bottom of the ovoid. 
While the illustrations there given fairly in- 
dicate what would be the appearance of the 
mental body if it ever were really at 
rest, there is considerable variation from 
those types when the man is in the act 
of thinking strongly or definitely. 

The mental unit may be regarded as 
the heart and centre of the mental body, 
and upon the relative activit}^ of the different 
parts of that unit the appearance of the 
body as a whole to a great extent depends. 
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The various activities of the mind fall* 
naturally into certain classes or divisions, 
and these divisions are expressed through 
different parts of the mental unit. Mental 
units are by no means all the same. They 
differ greatly according to the type and 
the development of their owners. If such 
a mental unit lay at rest the force radiat- 
ing from it would make a number of funnels 
in the mental body, just as the light shining 
through the slide in a magic lantern makes 
a large radiating funnel of light in the air 
between the lantern and the sheet. 

In this case the surface of the mental body 
may be likened to the sheet, because it is 
only at the surface that the effect becomes 
visible to one who is looking at the mental 
body from the outside ; so that, if the 
mental unit were at rest, we should see 
on the surface of the mental body a num- 
ber of pictures in colour, representing the 
various types of thought common to the 
person, with presumably dark spaces be- 
tween them. But the mental unit, like 
all other chemical combinations, is rotating 
rapidly on its axis, and the effect of this 
is that in the mental body we have a 
series of bands, not always quite clearly 
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defined, nor always of the same width, but 
still readily distinguishable, and usually in 
about the same relative positions. 

Where aspirational thought exists, it 
invariably shows itself in a beautiful little 
violet circle at the top of the ovoid of 
the mental body. As the aspirant draws 
near to the gateway of the Path this circle 
increases in size and radiancy, and in 
the initiate it is a splendid glowing cap 
of the most lovely colour imaginable. 
Below it comes often the blue ring of 
devotional thought, usually rather a narrow 
one, except in the case of the few whose 
religion is really deep and genuine. Next 
to that we may have the much broader 
zone of affectionate thought, which may be 
of any shade of crimson or rose-colour, 
according to the type of affection which 
it indicates. Near the zone of affection, 
and frequently closely connected with it, 
we have the orange band which expresses 
proud and ambitious thought ; and again 
in intimate relation with pride comes the 
yellow belt of intellect, commonly divided 
into two bands, denoting respectively the 
philosophical and the scientific types of 
thought. The place of this yellow colour 
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varies much in different men ; sometimes * 
it fills the whole of the upper part of 
the egg, I’ising above devotion and affec- 
tion, and in such a case pride is generally 
excessive. 

Below the group already described, and 
occupying the middle section of the ovoid, 
is the broad belt devoted to concrete shapes 
— the part of the mental body from which 
all ordinary thought-forms issue. The princi- 
pal colour here is green, shaded often 
with brown or yellow according to the 
disposition of the person. 

There is no part of the mental body 

which varies more widely than this. Some 
people have their mental bodies crowded 
with a vast number of concrete images, 
whereas others have only few. In some 

they are clear and well-outlined, in others 
they are vague and hazy to the last degree; 
in some they are classified and labelled 
and arranged in the most orderly fashion, 
in others they are not arranged at all, 
but are left in hopeless confusion. 

In the lower part of the ovoid come 

the belts expressing all kinds of undesirable 
thoughts. A kind of muddy precipitate of 
selfishness too often fills the lower third 
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*or even tlie half of the mental body, and 
above this is sometimes a ring pourtraying 
hatred, cunning or fear. Naturally, as men 
develope, this lower part vanishes, and the 
upper gradually expands until it fills the 
whole body, as shown in the illustrations 
in Man Visible and Imn-dhlc. 

Degrees in the feeling which prompts 
thought are expressed by brilliance of 
colour. In devotional feeling, for example, 
we may have the three stages of respect, 
reverence and worship ; in affection we 
may have the stages of good-will, friend- 
ship and love. The stronger the thought 
the larger is the vibration ; the more 
spiritual and unselfish the thought the 
higher is the vibration. The first produces 
brilliancy, the second delicacy of colour. 

Within these different rings or zones we 
usually see more or less clearly marked 
striations, and many qualities of the man 
can be judged by an examination of these 
striations. The possession of a strong will, 
for example, brings the whole mental body 
into far more level definite lines. All the 
striations and radiations are steady, 
firm and clearly distinguishable, whereas in 
the case of a weak and vacillating person 
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this firmness and strength of line would be 
conspicuously absent ; the lines separating 
the different qualities would be indetermin- 
ate, and the striations and radiations would 
be small, weak and wavy. Courage is shown 
by firm and very sti’ongly-marked lines, 
especially in the orange band connected 

with pride. Dignity also expresses itself 
principally in the same part of the mental 
body, but by a calm steadiness and assured- 
ness which is (|uite different from the lines 
of courage. 

Truthfulness and accuracy are pourtrayed 
very clearly by regularity in the striations 
of the part of the mental body devoted to 
concrete forms, and by the clearness and 
correctness of the images which appear 
there. Loyaltj’’ shows itself by an intens- 
ification both of affection and of devo- 

tion, and by the constant formation, in 
that part of the ovoid, of figures of 
the person to whom the loyalty is felt. 
In many cases of loyalty, affection and 
devotion, a very strong permanent image 

is made of the objects of these feelings, 

and that remains floating in the aura of 
the thinker, so that, when his thought 
turns towards the loved or adored one, the 
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force which he pours out strengthens that 
already existing image, instead of forming 
a new one, as it would normally do. 

Joy shows itself in a general brightening 
and radiancy of both the mental and the 
astral bodies, as also in a peculiar rippling 
of the surface of the body. G-eneral cheer- 
fulness shows itself in a modified bubblinsr 
form of this, and also in a steady serenity 
which is pleasant to see. Surprise, on the 
other hand, is shown by a sharp constriction 
of the mental body, accompanied by an 
increased glow in the bands of affection if 
the surprise is a pleasant one, and by a 
change of colour usually involving the dis- 
play of a good deal of brown and grey 
in the lower part of the ovoid when the 
surprise is an unpleasant one. This constric- 
tion is usually communicated to both the 
astral and the physical bodies, and often 
causes singularly unpleasant feelings, which 
affect sometimes the solar plexus (resulting 
in sinking and sickness) and sometimes the 
heart-centre, in which case it brings palpita- 
tion or even death; so that a sudden sur- 
prise may occasionally kill one who has a 
weak heart. Awe is the same as wonder, 
except that it is accompanied by a pro- 
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found change in the devotional part of the* 
mental body, which usually swells out under 
this influence, and has its striations more 
strongly marked. 

At the moment when a person’s thought 
is strongly directed into one or another of 
these channels, the part of the mental body 
which corresponds to that thought usually 
bulges outwards in form in addition to 

O 

brightening in colour, and so disturbs for 
the time the symmetiw of the ovoid. In 
many people such bulging is permanent, 
and that always means that the amount of 
thought of that type is steadily increasing. 
If, for example, a person takes up some sci- 
entific study, and therefore suddenly turns his 
thoughts in that direction much more than 
before, the first efEect will be such protu- 
berance as I have described ; but if he keeps 
the amount of his thought on scientific sub- 
jects steadily at the same level which he has 
now adopted, the protruding portion will 
gradually sink back into the general outline 
of the ovoid, but the band of its colour 
will have become wider than before. 

If however the man’s interest in scientific 
subjects steadily increases in force, the 
protrusion will still remain in evidence even 
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’tliougli tlie band has widened. The genei’al 
effect of this is that in the undeveloped 
man the lower portion of the ovoid tends 
always to be larger than the upper, so 
that the mental and astral bodies have 
the appearance of an egg with the small 
end uppermost ; while in the more develop- 
ed man the qualities expressing themselves 
in the higher part are always tending 
to increase, and consequently we have for 
the time the effect of an egg with its 
smaller end pointing downwards. But the 
tendency always is for the symmetry of 
the ovoid to re-assert itself by degrees, so 
that such appearances are only temporary. 

Reference has frequently been made to 
the ceaseless motion of the matter in both 
the mental and astral bodies. When the 
astral body, for example, is disturbed by 
any sudden emotion, all its matter is swept 
about as if by a violent hurricane, so that 
for the time being the colours become 
very much mixed. Presently, however, by 
the specific gravity of the different types of 
matter which reflect or emit these various 
colours, the whole arrangement will sort itself 
once more into its usual zones. Even then 
the matter is by no means at rest, as the 
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particles are all the time nxshitig round these * 
zones, though comparatively rarely leaving 
their own belt and intruding on another. But 
this movement within its own zone is entire- 
ly a healthy one ; one in whom there is 
no such circulation is a mental crustacean, 
incapable of growth until he bursts liis 
shell. The activity of the matter in any 
particular zone increases in propoi’tion to 
the amount of thought devoted to the sub- 
ject of which it is an expression. 

If the man should permit his thought 
upon any given subject to stagnate, that 
stagnation will be faithfully reproduced 
in the matter a])})ropriate. to the subject. 
If a prejxxdice should grow up in the 
man, thought on that pai‘ticulai‘ subject 
ceases altogether, and a small eddy forms 
in which the mental matter runs round 
and round until it coagixlates and becomes 
a kind of wart. Unless and until this 
wart is worn away or forcibly rooted out, 
the maxi caxiuot ixse that particxxlar part 
of his mental body, and is incapable of 
rational thought on that subject. This foxxl 
thickened mass blocks all free movement 
either outwai’d or inwax-d; it prevents him 
on the one hand from seeing accurately, 
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*or from receiving any reliable new impress- 
ions on the matter in question, and 
on the other from sending out any clear 
thought with regard to it. 

These diseased spots in the mental body 
are unfortunately also centres of infection ; 
the inabilit}'^ to see clearly increases and 
spreads. If part of the man’s mental body 
is already stagnant, the other parts are likely 
to be affected ; if a man allows himself to 
have a prejudice on one subject he will 
probably soon develope prejudices on others, 
because the healthy flow of mental matter 
has been checked and the habit of untruth 
has been formed. Religioxis prejudice is the 
commonest and the most serious of all, 
and it completely prevents any approach to 
rational thought with regard to the subject. 
Unfortunately a very large number of people 
have the whole of that part of their mental 
bodies which should be occupied with re- 
ligioiis matters inactive, ossified and covered 
with warts, so that even the most rudiment- 
ary conception of what religion really is 
remains utterly impossible for them until a 
catastrophic change has taken place. 

It may be remembered that in Man 
Visiblp and Invisihla drawings were given of 
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the astral bodies of men of the devotional* 
and scientific types. Variants of these with 
which we frequently meet are the intuitional 
person and the matter-of-fact person. The 
latter has generally much of yellow in his 
mental body, and his various bands of 
colour are usually regular and in order. 
He has far less emotion and less imagina- 
tion than the intuitional man, and there- 
fore often in certain ways less power 
and enthusiasm ; but on the other hand he 
is far less likely to make mistakes, and 
what he does will generally be well and 
carefully done. In the vehicle of the in- 
tuitional man we find much more of blue, 
but the colours are generally vague and 
the whole body ill-regulated. He suffers 
much more than the steadier type, but 
sometimes through that suffering he is 
able to make rapid progress. Of course, 
both the glow and enthusiasm and the 
steadiness and regularity have their place 
in the perfect man ; it is only a question 
of which is acquired first. 

Mystical thought and the presence of 
psychic faculties are indicated by colours 
of which we have no equivalents on the 
physical plane. When a man begins to 
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'develope along occult lines, the whole of 
his mental body must be rapidly piirihed 
and brought into thorough working order, 
for every part of it will be needed, and 
every part must be absolutely at its best 
if he is to make any real progress. It is 
eminently necessary that lie should be able 
to make strong and clear thought-forms, 
and in addition to this it is a great help 
and comfort to him if he is able to visual- 
ise them clearly. The two acts must 
not be confused; one man may be able to 
make a stronger and clearer thought-form 
than another, and yet not be able to 
visualise it so well. The formation of a 
thought is a direct act of the will, work- 
ing through the mental body ; the visualisa- 
tion is simply the power to see clair- 
voyantly the thought-form which he has 
made. Let him think strongly of any 
object, and the image of it is there in 
the mental body — ^just as much there 
whether he can visualise it or not. 

It must be remembered that all mental 
work done on the physical plane miist be 
done through the physical brain, so that 
in order to succeed it is necessary not only 
to develope the mental body, but to get the 
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physical bi’ain into order, so that the mental * 
body may readily work through it. It is 
well known that certain parts of the 
brain are connected with certain qualities 
in the man and with his power to think 
along certain lines, and all these must be 
brought into order and duly correlated with 
the zones in the mental body. 

Another point, the greatest of all, is 
that there is another connection to be 
made and kept active — the connection be- 
tween the ego and his mental body ; for 
he is the force behind, which makes use 
of all these qualities and powers. In order 
that we may think of anything we must 
first remember it ; in order that we may re- 
member it we must have paid attention to 
it; and the paying of attention is the descent 
of the ego into his vehicles in order to look 
out through them. Many a man with a fine 
mental body and a good brain makes little 
use of them because he pays little atten- 
tion to life — that is to say, because the 
ego is putting but little of himself down 
into these lower planes, and so the vehicles 
are left to run liot at their o^vn will. I 
have written elsewhere of the cure for this 
state of affairs ; put very briefly it comes 
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to tliis : Give the ego the conditions which 
he desires, and he will promptly put him- 
self down more fully, to take advantage of 
them. If he desires to develope affection, 
give him the opportunity by ciLltivating 
affection to the fullest extent on these lower 
planes, and at once the ego will respond. 
If he desires principally wisdom, then en- 
deavour by study to make yourself wise 
upon the physical plane, and once more 
the ego will appreciate your effort and be 
delighted to co-operate. Find out what 
he wants and give it to him, and you will 
have no reason to complain of his response. 


A NKULIiCTED PoWER 


People who have not made a special 
study of the matter never understand what a 
tremendous power there is in thought. Steam- 
power, water-power, these are real to them, 
because they can see them at work; bxit 
thought-power is vague and shadowy and in- 
tangible to them. Yet those who have taken 
the trouble to look into the subject know very 
well that one is just as real as the other. 
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This is true in two senses — directly and 
indirectly. Bvei’ybody, when it occurs to 
him, recognises the indirect action of thought, 
for it is obvious that a man must think 
before he can do anything, and the thought 
is the motive power of his act just as the 
water is the motive power of the mill. 
But people do not generally know that 
thought has also a direct action on matter 
— that whether or not a man translates his 
thought into a deed, the thought itself has 
alread}'’ produced an efPect. 

Our readers are already aware that there 
are many kinds of matter finer than those 
which are visible to physical sight, and 
that the force of man’s thought acts direct- 
ly upon some of these and sets them in 
motion. A thought shows itself as a vibra- 
tion in the mental body of man ; that 
vibration is communicated to external mat- 
ter, and an effect is produced. Thought 
therefore is itself a real and definite 
power; and the point of vivid interest 
about it is that everyone of us possess- 
es this power. A comparatively small num- 
ber of rich men have concentrated in 
their hands the steam-power and the electric 
power of the world; money is needed to 
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’"buy its use, and therefoi’e for many it is 
nnattainable. But here is a power which is 
already in the hands of everyone, poor and 
rich, young and old alike ; all we have to 

do is to learn to use it. Indeed, we are all 

of us using it to some extent even now, but 
becaiise we do not understand it we often 
unconsciously do harm with it instead of 
good, both to ourselves and to others. 

Those who have read the book called 

Thtinijlit-Foriiis will remember how it is 

there explained that a thought produces 
two principal external effects — a I’adiating 
vibration and a floating form. Let us see 
how these aflect the thinker himself, and 
how they affect others. 

The first point to I’eraember is the force 
of habit. If we accustom our mental bodies 
to a certain type of vibration they learn to 
reproduce it easily and readily. If we let 
ourselves think a certain kind of thought to- 
day, it will be appreciably easier to think 
that same thought to-morrow. If a man 
allows himself to begin to think evil of 
others, it soon becomes easy to think 
more evil of them and difficult to 
think any good of them. Hence arises 
a ridiculous prejudice which absolutely 
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blinds the man to the good points in his 
neig’hboui’s, and enormously magnifies the 
evil in them. 

Then his thoughts begiii to stir up 
liis emotions ; l)ecause he sees only the 
evil in others he begins to hate tliem. The 
vibrations of mental matter excite those of 
the denser matter called astral, just as the 
wind disturbs the surface of tlie sea. We 
all know that by thinking over what he 
considers his wrongs a man can easily 
make himself angry, though we often seem 
to forget the iiievitable corollary that by 
thinking calmly and reasonably a man can 
prevent or dismiss anger. 

Still another reaction upon the thinker 
is produced by the thought-form which he 
generates. If the thought be aimed at 
someone else, the form flies like a missile 
towards that person, but if the thought be 
(as is so often the case) connected chiefly 
with the thinker himself, the form remains 
floating near him, ever ready to react upon 
him and reproduce itself — that is to say, 
to stir up in his mind the same thought 
once more. The man will feel as though 
it were put into his mind from without, 
and if it happens to be an evil thought 
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* lie will probably tliink tliat. tlie devil is 
tempting him, whereas the experience is 
nothing but the mechanical result of his 
own previous thought. 

Now see how this fragment of know- 
ledge can be utilised. Obviously every 
thought or emotion produces a permanent 
effect, for it strengthens or weakens a 
tendency ; furthermore, it is constantly re- 
acting upon the thinker. It is clear there- 
fore that we must exercise the greatest 
care as to what thought or emotion Ave 
permit to arise within ourselves. We must 
not excuse ourselves, as so many do, by 
saying that undesirable feelings are natural 
under certain conditions; we must assert 
our prerogative as rulers of this kingdom 
of our mind and emotions. If we can get 
into the habit of evil thought, it must be 
equally possible to get into the habit of 
good thought. We can accustom ourselves 
to look for the desirable rather than the 
undesirable qualities in the people whom 
we meet ; and it Avill surprise us to find how 
numeroiAS and how important those desirable 
qualities are. Thus we shall come to like 
these people instead of disliking them, and 
there will be at least a possibility that we 
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may do them something approaching’ to ’ 
justice in our estimate of them. 

We may set ourselves definitely as a 
useful exercise to think good _ and kindly 
thoughts, and if we do we shall very soon 
begin to perceive the result of this practice. 
Our minds will begin to work more easily 
along the grooves of admiration and apprecia- 
tion instead of along those of suspicion 
and disparagement ; and when for the 
moment our brains are unoccupied, the 
thoughts which present themselves will be 
good instead of bad, because they will be 
the reaction of the gracious forms with 
which we have laboured to surround our- 
selves. “ As a man thinketli in his heart, 
so is he ; ” and it is obvious that the 
systematic use of thought-power will make 
life much easier and pleasanter for us. 

Now let us see how our thought affects 
others. The radiating undulation, like many 
other vibrations in nature, tends to reproduce 
itself. Pxit an object in front of a fire, 
and presently that object becomes hot ; 
why ? Because the radiations of rapid vibra- 
tion coming from the incandescent matter 
in the grate have stirred the molecules 
of the object into more rapid oscillation 
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• also. Just in the same way if we per- 
sistently pour the undulation of kindly thought 
upon another, it must in time awaken a 
similar vibration of kindly thought in him. 
Thought- forms directed towards him will 
hover about him and act upon him for 

good when opportunity offei’s. Just as a 
bad thought may be a tempting demon 

either to the thinker or to another, so a 
good thought may be a veritable guardian 
angel, encouraging virtue and repelling 
vice. 

A grumbling and fault-finding attitude 
towards others is unfortunately sadly com- 
mon at the present day, and those Avho 
adopt it never seem to realise the harm 
that they are doing. If we study its 
result scientifically we shall see that the 
prevalent habit of malicious gossip is nothing 
short of wicked. It does not matter 
whether there is or is not any foundation 
for scandal ; in cither case it cannot but 

cause harm. Here wc have a number of 

people fixing their minds upon some 
supposed evil (piality in another, and drawing 
to it the attention of scores of others to 
Avhoin such an idea would never otherwise 
have occurred. 
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Suppose they accuse tlieir victim of jeal-' 
ousy. Some liundreds of people at once 
begin to pour upon this unhappy sufferer 
streams of thought suggesting the idea of 
jealousy. Is it not obvious that if the poor 
man has any tendency towards that un- 
pleasant quality, it cannot but be greatly 
intensified by such a cataract P And if, as 
is commonly the case, there is no reason 
whatever for the spiteful rumour, those who 
so eagerly spread it are at any rate doing 
their best to create in the man the very vice 
over the imagined presence of which they 
gloat so savagely. 

Think of your friends by all means, 
but think of their good points, not only 
becaxise that is a much healthier occu- 
pation for you, but because by doing so 
you strengthen them. When you are reluc- 
tantly^ compelled to recognise the presence 
of some evil (piality in a friend, take espe- 
cial care nut to think of it, but think instead 
of the^opposite virtue which you wish him 
to develope. If he happen to be parsimoni- 
ous or lacking in affection, carefully avoid 
gossiping about this defect or even fixing 
your thought upon it, because if you do, 
the vibration which you will send him will 
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•"siiupl^y make mattei’S worse. Instead of that, 
think with all your strength of the (luality 
which he needs, flood him with the undula- 
tions of generosity and love, for in that 
way you will really help your brother. 

Use your thought-power in ways such as 
these, and you will become a veritable 
centre of blessing in your corner of the 
world. But i*emember that you have only 
a limited amount of this force, and if you 
want to have enough to be x\sefid you 
must not waste it. 

The average man is simply a centre 
of agitated vibration ; he is constantly in 
a condition of worry, of trouble about 
something, or in a condition of deep de- 
pression, or else he is unduly excited in the 
endeavour to grasp something. For one 
reason or another he is always in a state 
of unnecessary agitation, usually about the 
merest trifle. This means that he is all 
the time wasting force, frittering away 
vainly that for the pi’ofitable use of which 
he is definitely responsible — that which 
might make him healthier and happier. 

Another way in whicli he wastes a vast 
amount of energy is by unnecessary argu- 
ment ; he is always trying to make some- 
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body else agree Avitb liis opinions. He' 
forgets that there are ahrays several sides 
to any qnestion, whether it be of religion, 
of politics, or of expediency, that the other 
man has a perfect right to his own point 
of Anew, and that anyhoAv it does not 
matter, since the facts of the case will 
remain the same, Avhatever either of them 
may think. The great majority of the 
snbjects about which men argue are not in 
the least worth the trouble of discussion, 
and those who talk most loudly and most 
confidently about them are Aisually precisely 
those Avho knoAV least. 

The man avIio wislies to do useful woi’k, 
either for himself or for others, by means 
of thought-power, must coiAserve his ener- 
gies; he must be calm and philosophic; he 
must consider carefidly before he speaks or 
acts. But let no one doubt that the power 
is a mighty one, that any one who Avill 
take the troiible may learn hoAv to use it, 
and that by its use each one of us may 
make nnrch ji regress and may do much good 
to the woidd around him. 

Yon should understand this power of 
thought, and the duty of repressing evil, 
unkind or selfish thoughts. Thoughts will 
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* produce tlieir effect, -whether we wish it or 
not. Each time you control them it makes 
control easier. Sending out of thoughts to 
others is as real as giving money ; and it 
is a form of charity which is possible for the 
poorest of men. A wise man produces his 
results intentionally. To radiate depression is 
wrong, and it prevents higlier thoughts coming 
in. It caxises much suffering to sensitive 
people, and is responsible for much of tlm 
terror of ehildi’en at night. It is not right 
to cloud a young life, as so many do, by 
allowing bad and miserable thoughts to fall 
upon it. Forget your depression, and send 
strengthening thoughts to sick people instead. 

Your thoixghts are not (as you might 
suppose) exclusively your own business, for 
your vibrations affect others. Evil thoughts 
reach much farther than evil words, but 
they cannot affect a man who is entirely 
free from the quality which they carry. 
The thoug'ht of the desire for drink could 
not enter the body of a purely temperate 
man, for example. It would strike upon 
his astral body, but it could not penetrate, 
and it would then return to the sender. 

The will can be trained to act directly 
xipon physical matter. The example of this 
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wliich is most Hkely t(') be within 3mur own* 
experience is that a picture which is much 
used for purposes of meditation may often 
be observed to cliange in expression; the 
actual pliysical particles are unquestionably 
affected by the power of the strong sus- 
tained thought. Madame Blavatsky used to 
make her pupils practise this, telling them to 
suspend a needle by a silk thread, and then 
learn to move it by the force of the wdll. 
A sculptor also uses this power of thought 
in an entirely different way. When he sees 
a block of marble he makes a strono^* thouoht- 
form of the statue which he can carve out 
of it. Then he plants this thought-form 
inside the block of inarble, and proceeds to 
chip away the mai’ble whicli lies outside the 
thoxight-form, until only that poi'tion of it 
which is interpeneti'ated by it remains. 

Make it a practice to set apai't a little 
time each day which shall be devoted to 
formulating good thoughts about other people, 
and sending them to them. It is capital 
practice for you, and it will unquestionably 
do good to your patients also. 


VoL. 2. 20 
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Intuition anp Imtolse 

You ask bow you are to distinguish impulse 
from intaition. I fully appreciate your 
dilemma. At first it is difficult for the 
student to do this, but take comfort from 
the thought that the difficulty of decision is 
only a temporary matter. As you grow 
you will reach a stage at which you will 
be absolutely certain with regard to intu- 
ition, for the distinction between that and 
impulse will be so clear that mistake will 
be impossible. 

But since both come to the brain from 
within, they seem at first exactly alike, and 
therefore great care is necessai’y, and it is 
hard to arrive at a decision. One or two 
considerations may perhaps help you. T 
have heard Mrs. Besant say that it is 
well always to wait awhile whenever 
the circumstances permit such a course, 
because if we wait a little an impulse 
usually grows weaker, while an intuition is 
unaffected by the passage of time. Then 
an impulse is almost always accompanied by 
excitement ; there is always something per- 
sonal about it, so that if it is not at once 
obeyed — if anything crosses it — there arises 
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a feeling of resentment ; whereas a true 
intuition, though decided, is surrounded by 
a sense of calm strength. The impulse is a 
surging of the astral body ; the intuition 
is a scrap of knowledge from the ego 
impressed upon the personality. 

Sometimes the sudden impression is not 
really from within at all, but from with- 
out ; a message or suggestion from some 
one on a higher plane — most commonly 
some passing dead person, oi’ perhaps a 
departed relation. It is well to treat such 
advice precisely as though it were given 
on the physical plane — to take it if it 
commends itself to our reason, and ignore . 
it if it does not ; for a person is not 
necessarily wiser than we merely because 
he happens to be dead. In this matter 
as in all others we must regulate our 
actions by strong, sturdy common-sense, 
and not rush off wildly after imaginations 
and dreams. 

At this stage I should advise you al- 
ways to folio jv reason when you are certain 
of the premises from which you reason. 
You will learn in time and by experience 
whether your intuitions can invariably be 
trusted. The mere impulse has its birth 
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In tlie astral body, while the true intu- 
ition comes directly from the higher mental 
plane, or sometimes even from the buddhic. 
Of course tlie latter, if you could only 
be sure of it, might be followed without 
the slightest hesitation, but in this trans- 
ition stage through which you are passing 
one is compelled to take a certain amount 
of risk — either that of sometimes missing 
a gleam of higher truth through clinging 
too closely to the reason, or that of being 
occasionally misled by mistaking an impulse 
for an intuition. Myself, I have so deep- 
rooted a horror of this last possibility that 
1 have again and again followed reason 
as against intuition, and it vvas only after 
repeatedly finding that a certain type of 
intuition was always correct that I allowed 
myself to depend fully upon it. You too 
will no doubt pass through these successive 
stages, and you need not be in the least 
troubled about it. 
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In the higher levels of the mental plane 
our thoughts act with greater force because 
we have the field, almost to ourselves. 
We have not many otlier thoughts to con- 
tend with in that region. All people wlien 
thinking of the same tiling tend to come 
to some extent into rui/jini / with one anothei'. 
Any strong thought anywhere in the world 
may be attracted to you, and you may be 
influenced by the thinker of it. Strong 

thought acts fairly constantly, and is more 
likely to act in connection witli those sub- 

jects about which comparatively few arc; 
thinking, because in those cases the vibra- 
tions are more distinctive, and have freer 

play. Any sudden idea or vision which 
comes to you may be simply the thought- 
form of some person Avho is keenly in- 

tej'ested in the subject in hand. The person 
may be at any distance from you, though 
it is true that physical proximity makes 
such transference easier. 

There is such a thing as a kind of psy- 
chometrisation of a thought-form. Masses 
of thought on a given subject are very definite 
things, which have a place in space. Thoughts 
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on the same subject and of the same chai-ac- 
tei“ tend to aggregate. For many subjects 
there is a thought-centre, a definite space in 
the atmosphere ; and thoughts on one of 
these subjects tend to gravitate to its centre, 
which absorbs any amount of ideas, coherent 
and incoherent, right and wrong. In this 
definite centre you would find all the 
thought about a given subject drawn to a 
focus, and might then psychometrise the 
different thought-forms, follow them to their 
thinkers, and acquire other information from 
them. 

It is easy to see that when one thmks of 
something a little difficult, one may attract 
the thought of another person who has 
studied the same subject, and even the per- 
son himself if he be on the astral plane. 
In the latter case the person may be either 
conscious or unconscious. Plenty of people, 
either dead or asleep, do try to help others 
along their particular lines ; any one of 
such, seeing another struggling with some 
kind of conception, would be likely to go 
and try to suggest the way in which he 
thinks that other man ought to think of 
it. It does not follow, of course, that his 
ideas would be correct. 
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If you think you will see that this is per- 
fectly natural. You would help people on this 
physical plane simply from pure good-nature. 
So also after death. You feel the same 
sympathies withoiit a physical body ; and 
though your idea may be wrong or right, 
you give it. I do not know of any method 
that is open to the ordinary student for 
ascertaining the exact source of an idea 
which strikes him. One has to develope 
the astral and mental sight in order to see 
the thought-form, and trace from whom it 
comes. It is connected by vibi-ation with 
its creator. 

Sometimes such an idea may come in 
symbolical form ; the serpent and elephant, 
for example, are often used to signify 
wisdom. There are many sets of sym- 
bolisms, Bach ego has his own sys- 
tem, tlioiigh some forms seem general in 
dreams. It is said that to dream of water 
signifies trouble of some sort, though I do 
not see any connection. But even thoiigh 
there be no real connection, an ego (or for 
that matter some other entity who desires 
to communicate) may use the symbol if he 
knows that it is understood by the personal- 
ity. Water has no necessary relation 
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to trouble, but an ego who could not 
couve_y a clear message to his personality, 
and knew that it held that peculiar belief 
about water, might very likely impress such a 
dream on its brain when he wished to warn it 
of some impending misfortune. VVlien a pass- 
ing thought crosses the mind, it is usually 
caused by suggestion. The power of thought 
and the multiplicity of thought-forms are 
tremendously great, and yet they are ])ut 
little understood and taken into account. 

In the case of a particular idea coming 
into the mind, any one of half-a-do55en things 
may have happened. It is only speculation 
to offer suggestions in any particular case 
withoiit actual knowledge of what took 
place. One is (piite likely to bo affected 
by one’s own thought-forms. You may 
make thought-forms about a subject which 
will hover about you and persist proportion- 
ately to the energy you put into them ; 
and these often react upon you just as 
though they were new suggestions from out- 
side. In a place like Adyar any new-comer 
will find a mass of thought-forms already 
floating about, and ])i’obably he may 
accept some of these ready-made rather 
than set to work to produce new ones for 
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himself. One should take up thought-forms 
with caution. I have seen a man take up 
thought-forms and be converted by them 
when they were quite wrong, and he him- 
self had before been perfectly accurate in 
his opinion. Sometimes, however, it is ad- 
vantageous to try to put oneself in touch 
with a thought-form at the beginning of 
study. 

There are upon the astral plane vast 
numbers of thought-forms of a comparatively 
permanent nature, often the result of the 
accumulative work of many generations of 
people. Many such thought-forms refer to 
alleged religious history, and the seeing of 
them by sensitive people is responsible for 
a great many quite genuine accounts given 
by untrained seers and seeresses — such for 
example as Anne Catherine Emmerich. She 
had visions in the most perfect detail of 
the events of the passion of Jesus exactly 
as it is recorded in the Gospels, including 
many events which we know never really 
occurred. Yet I have no doubt that the 
statements of that seeress were perfectly 
genuine ; she was not labouring under an 
hallucination, but only under a mistake as 
to the nature of what she saw. 

Voi,. 2. 21 
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To read the records clearly and correct- 
ly needs special training ; it is not a matter 
of faith or of goodness, but of a special 
kind of knowledge. There is nothing what- 
ever to show that the saint in question had 
this particular form of knowledge ; on the 
contrary, she probably never heard of 
such records at all. She would there- 
fore most likely be quite incapable of 
reading a record clearly, and certainly, if she 
did happen to see one, she would be unable 
to distinguish it from any other kind of 
vision. 

In aU probability what she saw was a set 
of such collective thought-forms as we have 
described. It is well-known to all investi- 
gators that any great historical event upon 
which much is supposed to depend has been 
constantly thought of and vividly imaged 
to themselves by sxiccessive generations of 
people. Such scenes would be, for the 
English, the signing of Magna Charta by 
King John, • and for the Americans the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Now these vivid images which people 
make are real things, and are clearly 
to be seen by ' anyone who possesses a 
little psychic development. They are de- 
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finite forms existing in the first place upon 
the mental plane, and wherever there is 
any strong emotion connected with them 
they are brought down to the astral plane 
and materialised there in astral matter. They 
are also perpetually strengthened by all the 
new thoughts which are ever being turned 
upon them. Naturally, different people im- 
age these scenes differently, and the event- 
ual result is often something like a com- 
posite photograph ; but the form in which 
such an imagination was originally cast 
largely influences the thought of all sensi- 
tives upon the subject, and tends to make 
them image it as others have done. 

This product of thought (often, be it 
observed, of quite ignorant thought) is 
much easier to see than the true record, 
for while, as we have said, the latter feat 
requires training, the former needs no- 
thing but a glimpse of the mental plane, 
such as frequently comes to almost all 
pure and high-minded ecstatics. Indeed 
in many oases it does not need even this, 
because the thought-forms exist upon the 
astral levels as well. 

Another point to be borne in mind is 
that it is not in the least necessary for 
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the creation of such a thought-form that 
the scenes should ever have had any real 
existence. Few scenes from real history 
have been so strongly depicted by popular 
fancy in England as have some of the 
situations from Shakespeare’s plays, from 
Bunyau’s PUgnm’s Progir.-ns, and from various 
fairy stories, such as Cinderella or Aladdin’s 
Lamp. A clairvoyant obtaining a glimpse 
of one of these collective thought-forms 
might very easily suppose that he had come 
across the real foundation of the story ; 
but since he knows these tales to be fic- 
tions he would be more likely to think 
that he had simply dreamt of them. 

Now, ever since the Christian religion 
materialised the glorious conceptions 
originally committed to its charge, and 
tried' to represent them as a series of 
events in a human life, devout souls in 
all countries under its sway have been 
striving as a pious exercise to picture the 
supposed events as vividly as possible. 
Consequently we are here provided with a 
set of thought-forms of (juite exceptional 
strength and prominence — a set which can 
hardly fail to attract the attention of any 
ecstatic the bent of whose mind is at 
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all in their direction. No doubt they loert; 
seen by Anne Catherine Emmerich, and by 
many another. But when such clairvoyants 
come, in the course of their progress, to 
deal with the realities of life, they will be 
taught, as are those who have the inesti- 
mable privilege of the guidance of the 
Masters of Wisdom, how to distinguish be- 
tween the result of devout but ignorant 
thought and the imperishable record which 
is the true memory of nature ; and then 
they will find that these scenes, to which 
they have devoted so much attention, were 
but symbols of truths higher and wider 
and grander far than they had ever dreamt, 
even in the highest flights which were made 
possible for them by their splendid puifity 
and piety. 


Thought .vnd Elemental Essence 

Elemental essence when moulded by thought 
adopts a certain colour — a colour which is 
expressive of the nature of the thought 
or feeling. Of coxxrse all that this really 
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means is that the essence composing the 
thought-form is for the time compelled to 
vibrate at a certain definite rate by the 
thought which is ensouling it. The evolution 
of the elemental essence is to learn to 
respond to all possible rates of undulation ; 
when therefore a thought holds it for a 
time vibrating at a certain rate, it is 
helped to this extent, that it has now 

become habituated to that particular rate 
of oscillation, so that next time it comes 
within reach of a similar one, it will 
respond to it much more readily than before. 

Presently those atoms of essence, having 
passed back again into the general 
mass, will be caught up again by some 

other thought, and will then have to 

swing at some totally different rate, 
and so will evolve a little further by 
acquiring the capacity to respond to 

the second type of undulation. So by 
slow degrees the thoughts, not only 
of man, but also of nature-spirits and 
devas, and even of animals so far as they 
do think, are evolving the elemental essence 
which surrounds them — slowly teaching here 
a few atoms, and there a few atoms, to re- 
spond to this or that different rate of 
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oscillation, until at last a stage will be reach- 
ed when all the particles of the essence 
shall be ready to answer at any moment 
to any possible rate of vibration, and that 
will be the completion of their evolution. 

It is for this reason that the occultist 
avoids when possible the destruction of an 
artificial elemental, even when it is of 
evil character, preferring rather to defend 
himself or others against it by using 
the protection of a shell. It is possible 
to dissipate an artificial elemental instantly 
by an exertion of will-power, just as it is 
possible on the physical plane to kill 
a poisonous snake in order that it 
may do no further harm ; but neither 
course of action would commend itself 
to an occultist, except in very unusiaal 
circumstances. 

Whether the thought ensouling it is 
evil or good makes no difference what- 
ever to the essence ; all that is requir- 
ed for its development is to be used by 
thought of some kind. The difference be- 
tween the good and the evil would be shown 
by the quality of essence which it affect- 
ed, the evil thought or desire needing for 
its appropriate expression the coarser or 
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denser matter, while the higher thought 
would require correspondingly finer and 
more rapidly vibrating matter for its cover- 
ing. There are . plenty of undeveloped 
people always .thinking the coarser lower 
thoughts, and their very ignorance and gross- 
ness are made use of by the great Law as 
evolutionary forces to help on a certain 
stage of the work that is to be done. 
It is for' us, who have learnt a little more 
than they, to' strive ever to think the high 
and holy thoughts which cause the evolu- 
tion of a finer kind of elemental . matter, and 
so to work in a field Avhere at present the 
labourers are far too few. 
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Psych 10 Powbus 

The possession of psychic powers does 
not necessarily involve high moral character, 
any more than does the possession of great 
physical strength. It is quite true that the 
man who enters the Path of Holiness will 
presently find such powers developing in 
him, but it is quite possible to gain many 
of the powers without the holiness. Powers 
can be developed by any one who will take 
the trouble, and a man may learn clair- 
voyance or mesmerism just as he may learn 
to play the piano, if he is willing to go 
through the necessary hard work. It is far 
better and safer for the vast majority of 
people to work at the development of 
character, to try to fit themselves for the 
Path, and to leave the powers to unfold 
in due course, as they certainly Avill. Some 
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people are in too mncli of a hurry to do 
this, and set themselves to foi*ce the powers 
sooner. Well, if they are quite certain 

that they desire them only for the sake 
of helping others, and that they are wise 
enough to use them rightly, it may be 
that no harm will come of it ; but it is 
not easy to be (]uite certain on these points, 
and the slightest defection from the right 
line will mean disaster. 

If a man must try to obtain the 
powers, there are two ways open to him ; 

of course there are many more than two 
methods, but I meau that they all fall 

under two heads — the temporary and the 
permanent. The temporary method is to 
deaden the physical senses in some way — 
actively by drugs, by self-hypnotisation, or by 
inducing giddiness, for example, or passive- 
ly by being mesmerised — so that the astral 
senses may come to the surface. The per- 
manent way is to work at the 'developinent 
of the ego, so that he may be able to 
control the lowei' vehicles and use them as 
he wishes. 

It is somewhat like controlling a ti’ouble- 
some horse. A man who knows nothing 
of riding may so stupefy ti horse with 
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drugs that he can somehow keep on his 

back, but that will not in the least en- 

able him to control any other horse. So 
a man who stupefies his physical body may 
use his astral senses to some extent, but 

that will in no way help him to manage 
another physical body in his next birth. 

The man who will take the far greater 

trouble of learning to ride properly can 

then manage any horse, and the man who 
developes his ego until it can manage one 
set of vehicles will be able to control 

any others that are given to him in future 
lives. This latter course means real evolu- 
tion ; the other does not necessarilj'^ involve 
anything of the sort. It does not follow 

that everyone who is on the Path must 
have psychic powers ; they are not absolute- 
ly necessary until a certain stage of it is 
reached. 

Short of the real psychic powers there are 
various other methods by Avhich men en- 
deavour to obtain some of the same results. 
One of these, for example, is the repetition 
of invocations. Charms and ceremonies may 
sometimes produce an effect; it depends upon 
the way in wliich they are performed. I 
have seen a man who was able to answer 
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questions in rather a ciirious way ; he first 
entranced himself hy repeating charms over 
and over again, and his invocations not 
only influenced himself, but also atti'acted 
nature-spirits who went for the desired 
information, obtained it and put it into his 
mind. 

Lord Tennyson, by repeating his own 
name over and over again and drawing Ids 
consciousness further and further within 
himself, raised himself into touch witli the 
ego, and then all this life seemed to 1dm 
child’s play, and deatli nothing l)ut the 
entrance into a greater life. 

The result of many repetitions may often 
be to throw oneself into the trance coiidi- 
tion ; but this is not a training of the 
ego. Its effects last at most only for one 
life, whereas the powers which resiilt from 
real spiritual development reappear in sxibse- 
quent bodies. The man who entrances him- 
self by the repetition of words or chai'ms 
may probably return as a medmm or at 
least a mediumistic person in his next life, 
and it must be remembered that medium- 
ship is not a power, but a condition. 

Such repetitions may easily lead on to the 
coarser physical inedinmsld]) (by which I 
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mean tlie sitting for materialisation and 
sensational phenomena of all sorts) -which is 
frequently injurious to health. I do not 
know that mere trance-speaking injures the 
body quite so much, though considering the 
feebleness of the platitudes which are usu- 
ally the staple of the communications it 
might certainly be thought likely to weaken 
the mind ! 

Let us consider what it is that is re- 
quired from a physical medium. When an 
entity on the astral plane, whether it be 
a dead man or a nature-spirit, wants to 
produce any result on dense physical matter 
— to play on a piano for example, to cause 
raps, or to hold a pencil in order to write 
— he needs an etheric body throxigh which 
to work, because astral matter cannot act 
directly on the lower forms of physical 
matter, but reqxiires the etheric matter as 
an intermediary to convey the vibrations 
from the one to the other — much in the 
same way as a fire cannot be lighted -with 
paper and coals alone ; the wood is needed 
as an intermediary, otherwise the paper will 
all burn away without affecting the coal. 

That which constitutes a man a physical 
medium is a want of cohesion between the 
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etlieric and tlxe dense parts of the physical 
vehicle, so that an astral entity can easily 
withdraw a good deal of the man’s etheric 
body and nse it for his own purposes. Of 
course he returns it — in fact its constant 
tendency is to flow back to the medium, 
as may be seen from the action of the 
materialised form — but still the frecpient 
withdrawal of part of the man’s body in 
this way cannot but cause great disturbance 
and danger to his health. 

The etheric double is the vehicle of 
vitality, the life-principle, which is per- 
petually circulating through our bodies ; and 
when any part of oxxr ethei-ic double is 
withdi'awn that life-circulation is checked 
and its current broken. A terrible drain 
on vitality is then set up, and that is why 
the medium is so often in a state of 
collapse after a seance, and also why so 
many mediums in the long run become' 
drunkards, having first taken to stimulants 
in order to satisfy the dreadful craving for 
support wliich is caused by this sudden 
loss of strength. 

It can never under any circixmstances be 
a good thing for the health to be conslunxitly 
subjected to such a drain as this, even 
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thougli ill some cases the more intelligent 
and careful “ spirits ” try to pour strength 
into their medium after a seance, in order 
to make up for the loss, and thus support 
him without absolute breakdown for a much 
longer period than would otherwise be 
possible. 

In cases of materialisation, dense physical 
matter, probably chiefly in the form of 
gases or liquids, is frequently borrowed from 
the body of the medium, who actually 
decreases temporarily in size and weight ; 
and when it takes place, naturally that is 
a further source of serious disturbance to 
all the functions. 

Of the mediums with whom I used to 
have sittings thirty years ago one is now 
blind, another died a confirmed drunkard, 
and a third, finding himself menaced by 
apoplexy and paralysis, escaped with his 
life only by ' giving up seances altogether. 

Another form of materialisation is that 
in which the astral bodj^ is temporarily 
sohdified. The ordinary materialising “spirit” 
takes his material from the medium, because 
that, being already specialised, is more easily 
arranged into human form, and more readily 
condensed and moulded than free ether 
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would be. No one coiiuected with any 

sc'hool of white niagic would think it right 
to interfere with the etheric double of any 
man in order to pi'oduce a materialisation, 
uor woxdd he distiiih his own if he wished 
to make hiiuself visible at a distance. He 

would simply condense, and biiild into and 
around his astral body, a sufficient quantity 
of the sni'rounding ether to materialise, it, 
and hold it in that form by an effort of 
will as long as he needed it. 

When part of thC etheric double is re- 
moA''ed from the physical, as in the case 

of materialisation of the ordinary kind, a 
connecting current is visible to any one 

capable of seeing matter in the etheric condi- 
tion ; but the method of connection with 
the astral body is entirely different, for 
nothing in natxire of a cord or current 
of astral matter joins the two forms. Yet 
it is difficult to express in terms of this 
plane the exact nature of the exceeding 
closeness of the synqjathy between them ; 
perhaps the nearest approximation we can 
get to the idea is that of two instruments 
tuned to exactly the same pitch, so that 
whatevei- note is struck upon one of them 
instantly evokes a precisely corresponding 
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sound from tlie other. 

There is no harm in using will-power to 
cure diseases, so long as no money or 
other consideration is taken for what is 
done. There are several methods; the sim- 
plest is the pouring in of vitality. Nature 
will cure most diseases if the man can be 
strengthened and supported while she is left 
to do her work. This is especially true 
of the various nervous diseases which are 
so painfully common at the present day. 
The rest-cure, which is often advised for 
them, is quite the best thing that can be 
suggested, but recovery might often be 
greatly hastened if vitahty were poured into 
the patient in addition. Any man who has 
surplus vitality may direct it by his will to 
a particular person; when he is not doing 
that, it simply radiates from him in all 
directions, flowing out principally through the 
hands. If a man is depleted of strength so 
that his spleen does not do its work proper- 
ly, the pouring in of speciahsed vitality is 
often of the greatest help to him in keep- 
ing the machinery of the body going until 
he is able to manufacture it for himself. 

Many minor diseases can be cured mere- 
ly by increasing the circulation of the 
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vitality. A lieadaclio, fov evaiuple, is genei’- 
ally diu' either to a slight congestion 
of blood, or to a similar congestion of 
the vital fluid ; in either case a clairvoyant 
who can see the obstrnction may deal with 
it by sending a strong enrrent throngh the 
head, and washing away the congested mat- 
ter. A man who cannot see can also pro- 
d\ice this resnlt, but since he does not know 
exactly where to direct this force he gener- 
ally wastes a great deal of it. 

Sometimes })eople perform enres by im- 
posing their own magnetic conditions npon 
others. This is based on the theory (which 
is epute correct) that all disease is inhar- 
mony of some sort, and that if perfect har- 
mony can be restored the disease, will dis- 
appear. So in this case the pei’son who 
wishes to effect a cui’e first raises his own 
vibrations to the highest degree which is 
possible for him, fills himself Avith thoughts 
of love and health and harmony, and then 
proceeds to enfold the patient within his 
aiAra, the idea being that his own 
powerful vibi'ation.s Avill overbeai' those of 
the patient, and gradually bring him into 
the same haimonions and liealthy condition. 
This method is often effective, ljut we 
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must remember tliat it involves imposing tbe 
whole of the personality of tbe magnetiser 
upon the patient, which may not always be 
desirable for either of the persons conceimed. 

One should take care not to be caught 
or entangled on the astral plane, as a 
man easily may be, and that through his 
virtues as well as his vices, if he be not 
exceedingly cautious. For example, it is 
possible to affect others by thought, and 
thus obtain whatever is Avanted from them, 
and the temptation of tliis poAver to an or- 
dinary man would be overwhelming. Again, 
yoiA could easily /urcc those whom you love 
out of a Avrong path into a right one if 
you Avished, but this you must not do ; yoAi 
may only persuade and argue. Here again 
is a temptation. You may by force prevent 
your friend from doing Avrong, but often 
the weakening effect of the compulsion on 
his mind aauII do him more harm than the 
Avrong-doing from which you save him. 
Drunkenness can be cured by mesmerising 
the man, but it is far bettei' to persuade him 
gradually to conquer the Aveakness for him- 
self, since this is a thing Avhich he will 
liaA'e to do in some life. It is said that in 
some cases the man has yielded himself to 
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tliis awful habit foi* so long that his will- 
power is entirely in abeyance, and he actnal- 
ly has not the strength to refrain ; and it 
is claimed that for such a man mesmerism 
is necessary, for it is the only method of 
giving him an opportunity to reassert him- 
self as a human being, and to regain sonu' 
sort of control of his vehicles. This may be 
so, and I can well understand the desire 
to save by any lawful means the soul which 
has come to so dire a pass ; yet even then 
I would counsel the greatest care in the 
use of mesmerism, and in the choice of the 
mesmerist. 

A man can use the faculties of his astral 
body without moving away from his physical 
vehicle. That is called the possession of 
astral powers in the waking state, and is 
a definite stage in develoijment. But it is 
more usual for the astral body to leave 
the physical when it is intended to operate 
or obseiwe at a distance from the physical 
body. 

The Indian term “ sky -walker ” generally 
refers only to one who is able thus to travel 
in his astral body. But sometimes also it 
means levitation, in which the })hysical body 
is lifted and floats in the air. In India 
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this happens to some ascetics, and some 
of the greatest of Christian saints have in 
deep meditation been thus raised from the 
ground. It involves, however, the expenditure 
of a good deal of force. When a disciple 
is commissioned to undertake some special 
work for humanity, the adepts may give 
to him for the purpose some extra force, 
but though he is left free to use it as he 
pleases, he must not fritter it away uselessly. 
Ho it happens that even those who can pro- 
duce these strange effects at will do not 
do so to am\ise themselves or others, but 
only for real work. It would be quite 
possible for some disciple to use this force 
for the purpose of carrying his physical 
body through the air to a distant place ; 
bxit as that would mean a tremendous ex- 
penditure of force, it is not likely that he 
Avould so use it unless definitely directed 
to do so. 

On the other hand there have been 
cases in which such powers were used — for 
example, to save a man from undeserved 
sxiffering. fi''here was once a case in which 
a yoxing man was accused of the forgery 
of an important document. He was to a 
certain extent technically guilty, although 
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quite innocent of any evil intention. He 
had very foolishly imitated a certain signa- 
ture upon a blank sheet of paper, and 
then some one who was unfriendly to him 
had obtained possession of the sheet of 
paper, written in certain instructions above 
the signature, and then cleverly cut the 
paper so as to make it appear to be a. 
letter conveying oi'ders. The accused liad 
to admit that the signature was in his 
writing, but his account of the circum- 
stances under which it was written was 

not unnaturally disbelieved, and it seemed 
impossible for him to escape the most 
terrible consequences. But it happened 
that one of our Masters was called as 
a Avitness to testify to the handwriting of 
the prisoner. The sheet was handed to 
Him with the question : 

“ Do you recognise that handwriting as 
that of the prisoner ? ” 

The Master just glanced at it, and 

instantly returned it, saying : 

“ Is this the sheet Avliich you intended 

to give me ? ” 

In that instant the sheet had become an 
absolute l)latik ! The counsel for the pi'o- 
secution of course supposed that in some 
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utterly incuniprelieujjible avuiv he had mislaid 
the ])a])er; hut for waut of it the prosecu- 
tion fell through, aud so the young man 
was saved. 


Cr,\U{\(WANOE 

Tlu' possession of elairvoyant power is 
a very grc'at pi‘ivih'g(' and a very great 
advantage, and if ])roperly and sensibly 
used it may be a bh'ssing and a help to 
its fortunate holder, just as surely as, if it 
is misused, it may often he a hindrance and 
a CAirse. d’he princi}>al dangers attendant 
upon it arise from pride, ignorance, and 
impurily, and if these be avoided, as tlu'y 
easily may be, nothing but good can come 
from it. 

Pride is the fii'st great danger. The pos- 
session of a faculty which, though it is 
the heritage of the whole human race, is 
as yet manifested only very occasionally, 
often eausi‘s the ignorant clairvoyant to 
feel himself (or still more frequently herself) 
exalted above his fellows, chosen by the 
Almighty foi* some mission of world-wide 
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importance, dowered with, a discernment 
that can never err, selected nnder angelic 
guidance to be tlie founder of a new dis- 
pensation, and so on. It should be remem- 
bered that there are always plenty of sport- 
ive and miscliievous entities on the other 
side of the veil who are ready and even 
anxious to foster all such delusions, to 
reflect and embody all such thoughts, and 
to fill whatever role of archangel or spirit- 
guide may happen to be suggested to them. 
Unfortunately it is so fatally easy to per- 
suade the average man that he really is a 
A^ery fine fellow at bottom, and quite worthy 
to be the recipient of a special revelation, 
even though his friends have through 
blindness or prejudice somehow failed hitherto 
to appreciate him. 

Another danger, perhaps the greatest of 
all because it is the mother of all others, 
is ignorance. If the clairvoyant knows any- 
thing of the history of his subject, if he 
at all understands the conditions of those 
other planes into which his vision is pene- 
trating, he cannot of course suppose himself 
the only person who was ever so highly 
favoured, nor can he feel Avith self- 
complacent certainty that it is impossible 
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for him to mistake. B\it Avheii ho is, as so 
many are, in the densest ignorance as to 
history, conditions and everything else, he 
is liable in the first place to make all 
kinds of mistakes as to Avhat he sees, and 
secondly to he tlie easy ])rey of all sorts 
of designing and dece})tive entities from the 
astral plane. He has no criterion by which 
to judge what he sees, or thinks he sees, 
no test to apply to his visions or coinnmni- 
cations, and so he has no sense of i-elative 
proportion or the fitness of things, a.nd he 
magnifies a copy-book maxim into a fragment 
of divine wisdom, a platitude of the most 
ordinary type into an angelic message. Then 
again, foi* want of common knowledge on 
scientific subjects he will often utterly 
misunderstand what his faculties enable 
him to perceive, and he will in consequence 
gravely promulgate the grossest absurdities. 

The third danger is that of impurity. 
The man who is pure in thoiight and life, 
pure in intention and free from the taint 
of selfishness, is by that vei*y fact guarded 
from the influence of xmdesirable entities 
from other planes. There is in him no- 
thing upon whibh they can play ; he is no 
fit medium for them. On the other hand 
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all afood influences naturallv ' surround s\u‘li 

o * 

a man, and hasten to use him as a chaimel 
through which they may act, and thus a 
still further barrier is erecteil about him 
against all which is mean and low and 
evil. The man of impure life or motivt', 
on the contrary, inevitably attracts to him- 
self all that is woi’st in the invisible woidd 
which so closely sui-rounds us; lie responds 
readily to it, Arhile it will be hardly pos- 
sible for the forces of good to make any 
impression upon him. 

But a clairvoyant Avho Avill bear in mind 
all these dangers, and strhm to aA^oid them, 
who Avill take the trouble to study the 
history and the rationale of clairvoyance, 
who Avill see to it that his heart is humble 
and his motives are pure — such a man 
may assuredly learn very much from these 
powers of which he finds himself in pos- 
session, and may make them of the greatest 
use to him in the work which he has 
to do. 

Having first taken good heed to the 
training of his character, let him observe' 
and note doAvn carefully any visions which 
come to him; let him patiently endeavour 
to disentangle the core of truth in them 



from the \’ario\iS accretions and exaggera- 
tions which are sure at first to be 
almost inextricably contused with them ; let 
him in every possible way test and check 
them and endeavour to ascertain which of 
them are reliable, and in what way these 
reliable ones diffex’ from others which have 
ju’oveil less trustworthy — and he will very 
soon find himself evolving order out of 
chaos, and learning to distinguish what he 
can trust and what he must ' for the present 
put aside as incomprehensible. 

He will probably find in course of time 
that he gets ixnpressious, whether by direct 
sight or only by feeling, in reference to ' 
the vai’ious peo])le with whom he comes 
into contact. Once more the careful noting- 
down of every such impression as soon as 
it occurs, and the impax-tial testing and 
clu'cking of it as opportunity offei-s, will 
soon show our friend how far these feelings 
or visions ari' to be i-elied on; and as 
soon as he finds that they ai-e correct and 
dependable lu' has made a very great 
advance, for he is in pos.session of a 
j)Ower which enables him to be of far 
mon' use to those among whom his work 
lies than he could be if he knew oidy as 
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mucli about tbem as can be seen by tbe 
ordinary eye. 

If, for example, liis sight includes the 
auras of those around him, he can judge 
from what it shows him how best to deal 
with them, how to bring out their latent 
good qiaalities, how to strengthen their 
weaknesses, how to repress what is undesira- 
ble in their characters. Again, his power 
may often enable him to observe something 
of the processes of nature, to see something 
of the working of the non-human evolu- 
tions which surround us, and thus to 
acquire most valuable knowledge on all 
kinds of recondite subjects. If he happens 
to be personally acquainted with some clair- 
voyant who has been put under regular 
training he has of course a great ad- 
vantage, in that he can without difficulty 
get his visions examined and tested by one 
upon whom he can rely. 

G-enerally speaking, then, the course to 
be recommended to the untrained clair- 
voyant is that of exceeding patience and 
much watchfulness; but with this hope ever 
before his eyes, that assuredly if he makes 
use of the talent entrusted to him it can- 
not but attract the favourable notice of 
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Those Avho ai‘e ever watching for instru- 
ments Avhich can ))e eniplo3fecl in the great 
work of eA'olution, and that Avhen the 
right time comes he w'ill receive the 
training Avhicli he so earnestly desires, and 
Avill thus be enabled definitely to become 
one of those who help the Avorld. 

S])ecial training should be arranged from 
eai'lv childhood for clairvoyant children. The 
modern svstem of ediication tends to sup- 
pi“ess all psvchic faculties, and most young 
people are overstrained b}' their studies. In 
Greece and Rome these psychic children 
Avere promptly isolated as vestal virgins 
or postulants for the pricvSthood, and spe- 
cially trained. There is a natural tendency 
in the present day, apart fi'om education, 
to repress these faculties. The best way 
to prevent the loss of these to the woidd 
is to put the bo3'’s into some sort of 
monastery Avhere the monks know about 
the higher life and tiw to live it, for 
family life is not suitable for this develop- 
ment. Where such clairvoyance appears it 
ought to be encouraged, for many additional 
investigators are Avanted for the Society’s 
Avork, and those who begin young are like- 
ly to adapt themselves to it most readily. 
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People wlio are psychic by birth general- 
ly use the etheric double a great deal. 
People who possess what has sometimes been 
called “ etheric sight ” — that is, sight capable 
of observing physical matter in a state of 
exceedingly fine subdivision, though not yet 
capable of discerning the subtler matter of 
the astral plane — frequently see, when they 
look keenly at any exposed portion of the 
human body, such as the face or the hand, 
multitudes of tiny forms, such as dice, 
stars, and double pyramids. These belong 
neither to the thought-plane nor to the 
astral, but are purely physical, though of 
exceeding minuteness. They are simply the 
physical emanation from the body, which is 
always taking place — ^the waste matter, con- 
sisting largely of finely-divided salts, which 
is constantly being thrown out in this man- 
ner. The character of these tiny particles 
varies from many causes. Naturally loss of 
health often alters them entirely, but any 
wave of emotion will affect them to a 
greater or lesser extent, and they even re- 
spond to the influence of any definite train 
of thought. 

Professor Gates is reported as saying 
[a) that the material emanations of the 
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living' boil}' differ ixccording to tlie states 
of the mind as Avell as the conditions of 
the physical health ; (/;) that these omaxxa- 
tions can be tested by the chemical I’e- 
actions of .suiiie salts of •^eleidum ; (r) that 
these reactions are characterised by varions 
tints or colours according to the nature 
of the mental impressions ; (d) that forty 
different emotion -products, as he calls them, 
have already Ixeen obtained. 

People sometimes see animated parti- 
cles (piivering -with intense ra])idity, and 
dashing about in the air before them. 
This again shows the possession of much 
increased physical power, not of mental. 
It is unfortunately oidy^ too common for 
the pex'sou who gains for the first time 
a glimpse of astral or even of etheric 
matter to jump at once to the couchxsion 
that he is at least upon the mental 
level, if not upfm the nirvanic, and holds 
in his hand the key to all the mysteries 
of the entire solar system. All that will 
come in good time, and these grander 
vistas will assnrtslly open before him one 
day ; but he will hasten the coming of that 
desirable consummation if he makes sxire 
of each step as he takes it, and tries 
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fully to understand and make the- host oi 
wkat lie lias, before dosiriug more. Thost' 
wlio begin tbeir experience with iiirvaiiio 
vision are few and far between; for most 
of us, progress must be slow and stt'ady, 
and the safest motto for ns is y'os/i/of 
Ipvte. 

T should not advise anyone to allow him- 
self to be thrown into mesmeric sleep for 
the purpose of gaining clairvoyant experi- 
ences. The domination of the Avill by that 
of another produces effects that few peoph' 
realise. The will of the victim be- 
comes weaker, and is more liable to he 
acted upon by others. In the scheme of 
things no man is foirpd to do anything ; 
he is taught by receiving always the re- 
sult of his actions ; and it is better to 
allow clairvoyant powers to come gradu- 
ally in the natural course of evolution, 
rather than . to try to force them in any 
way. 

We must not always assume that a man 
who sees something pertaining to higher 
planes is necessarily becoming clairvoyant. 
By clairvoyance, for example, we may un- 
doubtedly see an apparition, but on tin* 
other hand there are various other ways in 
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wliich a man may see or suppose himself 
to see something niiich to him would be 
exactly the same as an apparition. 

The apparition of a dead person may be 
(a) one’s own imagination, (5) a thought-form 
produced by another pei-son, (r) or by the 
person seen, (d) an impersonation, (e) the 
etheiic double of the person, or (/) the 
real person actually there. In the last case 
one of three things must have happened 
— that is, supposing that the apparition 
is a dead or sleeping })erson in his astral 
body, and that the man who sees him is 
himself in his physical body and wide 
awake. Either (a) the dead man lias mate- 
rialised himself, in Avhich case of course he 
is for the time a physical object, which 
may be seen by any number of people 
with ordinary physical sight ; (5) the dead 
man is in his astral body, in which case 
only those possessing astral sight can per- 
ceive him ; he has probably sxicceeded 
by some special effoit in temporarily opening 
that sight for the person to whom he 
wishes to show himself, and is therefore 
most likely visible to that one person only, 
and not to any (jthors who may happen 
to be pi-esent ; or, (r) the dead man has 



mesmerised the living-, so as to inipu.vc 
upon him the idea that ho sees -a figui-i' 
■which is not really visible to him, though 
it may be really present. 

If the apparition bo an othorio douhlu, 
it will not stray far away from tlu' doiiM' 
body to which it belongs or used to belong. 
An tinpractised apparition — om* who is new 
to the astral plane — often shows tract's of 
the habits of his earth-life, lit' will entt'r 
and depart by a door m- a window, not 
yet realising that he can ])ass thrt)ugh the 
wall just as easily. I havt' evt'ii set'ii one 
squeeze through the crack of a lockt'il dtior; 
he might as well h:ive tried tlu'- keyhole ! 
But he moves as he has been accusttimetl 
to move — as he f/tia/.-.s- of himst'lf as mt)ving. 
Por the same reason an apparition oftt'ii 
walks upon the earth, when he might just 
as well float throrigh the air. 

It is a mistake to think that if you 
see a vision, it must necessarily mean some- 
thing for you, or be specially sent to you. 
If you for the moment become sensitive, 
you see what happens to be tht're. 

Suppose I am sitting in a room, and a 
curtain is draAvn across the window, so that 
the street outside is invisible to me. Sup- 
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])ose. the ^vilKl lifts the eiu’tain for a mo- 
ment, so that I get a glimpse of the 

street ; 1 shall then see whatever happens 

to be passing’ at that moment. Let us 

imagine that I see a little girl in a red 
cloak, carrying a l)asket. That little girl 

is probably going about her own business, 
or pei’haps her mother’s ; should I not be 
vt'i-y foolish if 1 chose to fancy that she 

had beim there especially for me to 

seis and began to worry myself as to 
what could be symbolised by the red cloak 
and the basket r A flash of clairvoyance 
is usually just the accidental lifting of a 
curtain, and gcmerally what is seen has no 
special relation to the seer, dfliere may occa- 
sionally be instances in which the cui'tain is 
intentionally lifted by a friend because some- 
thing of personal interest is passing ; but 
we must not be too i-eady to assume that 
that is the case. 

Among the real psychic ])Owers, however, 
which are attained bv slow and careful 
self-development, there are some which are 
of very great interest. For exatnple, for one 
who can function freely in the mental body 
there are imdliods of getting at tlie meaning 
of a book, ([uite apart from the ordinary 
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process of reading it. The simplest is to 
read from the mind of one ^vho has 
studied it; but this is open to the objection 
that one gets not the real meaning of the 
work but that stiident’s conception of the 
meaning, which may be by no means the 
same thing. A second plan is to examiiu' 
the aura of the book — a phrase which mnals 
a little explanation for those not practically 
acquainted with the hidden side of things. 

An ancient manuscript stands iii this rt'spt'ct' 
in a somewhat different position from a 
modern book. If it is not the original work 
of the author himself, it has at any rate 
been copied word by word by some person 
of a certain education and understanding, 
who knew the subject of the book, and 
had his own opinions about it. It must be 
remembered that copying (done usually with 
a stylus) is almost as slow and emphatic 
as engraving; so that the writer inevitably 
impresses his thought strongly on his handi- 
work. Any manuscript, therefore', even a 
new one, has always some sort of thought- 
aura about it which conveys its geiu'ral 
meaning, or rather one man’s idea of it.s 
meaning and his estimate of its value. 
Every time it is read by anyone an 
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addition is made to that thought-aiira, and 
if it be carefidly stiidied the addition is 
natni'ally large aiul valuable. 

This is eijually time of a printed volume. 
A book which has passed through many 
hands has an aura which is usually better 
balauci'd than that of a new one, because 
it is 1‘ounded off aiul completed by the 
divergent views brought to it by its many 
r(‘aders ; consequently the ■[)sychometrisation 
of such a book generally yields a fairly full 
comprehension of its contents, though with 
a considerable fringe of opinions not ex- 
pressed in the l)ook, but held by its various 
rc'aders. 

Ou the other hand, a book used in 

a ])ublic library is not infrequently as 
unpleasant psychically as it usually is 

physically, for it becomes loaded with all 
kinds of mixed magnetisms, many of them 
of a most unsavoury character. The sensi- 
tive person will do well to avoid such 

books, or if necessity compels him to use 
them he will he wise to touch them as 
little as may be, and rather to let them lie up- 
on a table than to hold them in his hand. 

Another factor to be remembered with 
i-egard to such books is that a volume 
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written upon a special subject is most like- 
ly to be read by a particular typo of per- 
son, and these readers leave their impress 
upon the aura of the volume. dh>us a 
book violently advocating some sectarian re- 
ligious views is not read except by pei'sons 
who sympathise with its narrowness, and so 
it soon developes a decidedly impleasant aura ; 
and in the same Avay a book of an inde- 
cent or prurient nature quickly becomes 
loathsome beyond description. Old books 
containing magical formxihe are often for 
this reason most uncomfortable neighbotirs. 
Even the language in Avhich a book is 
printed indirectly affects its aura, by limit- 
ing its readers largely to men of a certain 
nationality, and so by degrees endowing it 
with the more prominent characteristics of 
that nationality. 

In the case of a printed book ther(! is 
no original copyist, so that at the bt'gin- 
ning of its career it usually carries nothing 
but disjointed fragments of the thought of 
the binder and bookseller. Pew reatU'rs at 
the present day seem to study so thoiigln- 
fully and thoroughly as did tlu* num of 
old, and for that reason the thought-forms 
connected with a modern book are rarf'ly 
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SO precise and clear-cut as those which 
surround the manuscripts of the past. 

The third method of reading requires 
some higher poAvei-s, in order to go behind 
the book or manuscript altogether and get 
at the mind of its author. If the book 
is in some foreign language, its subject 

entirely Ainknown, and thei'e is no aura 
around it to gh'c any helpful suggestion, 
the only way is to follow back its history 
to see from what it was copied (or set 

up in type, a.s the case may be) and so 

to trace out the line of its tlescent until 
one reaches its author. If the subject of 
the work be known, a less tedious method 
is to psychometrise that sxxbject, get into 
the general current of thought about it, 
and so find the particulai- AVi-itei' requii*ed, 
and see Avhat he thinks. There is a sense 
in Avhich all the ideas connected with a 

given subject may be said to be local — to 
be concentrated round a certain point in 
space — so that by mentally visiting that 
point one can come into touch with all the 
converging streams of thought about that 
subject, though these are linked by millions 
of lines with all sorts of other subjects. 

Another iTitei-esting poAver is that of 

A^oi,. 2. 26 
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magnification. Thei’e are two methods of 
magnification ndiich may be used in conm'c*- 
tion with the clairvoyant faculty. One is 
simply an intensification of ordinai’y sight. 
It is obvious that when in common life we 
see anything, an impact of some sort is 
made upon the I'etina — iipon its physical 
rods and cones. The effects there produced, 
or the vibrations set up, are transmitted, 
in some way by no means thoroughly 
understood, by the optic nerve to the grey 
matter of the brain. Clearly, before the true 
man within can become conscious of what 
is seen, these impressions made upon the 
physical brain-inattcr must be transmitted 
from that to the etheric matter, from that 
in turn to the astral, and from that to 
the mental — these different degrees of mat- 
ter being, as it were, stations on a telegraph- 
wire. 

One method of magnification is to tap this 
telegraph--wire at an intermediate station — 
to receive the impression upon the etheric 
matter of the retina instead of upon the 
physical rods and cones, and to transfer 
the impression received directly to the 
etheric part of the brain. By an effort 
of Avill the attention can be focussed in 
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only a fcnv of the etheric particles, or even 
in one of them, and in that way a 
similarity of size can be attained between 
the organ employed and some minute object 
which is to be observed. 

A method more commonly' used, biit re- 
(piii'iug somewhat higher development, is to 
employ the special faculty^ of the centre 
between the eyebrows. Fi’om the central 
portion of that can be ])rojected what we 
may call a tiny' microsco])e, having for its 
lens only one atom. Iii this way again 
we produce an organ commensurate in size 
with the mimite objects to be observed. 
Idle atom employed may be either physic- 
al, astral or mental, but whichever it is 
it needs a special preparation. All its spi- 
rilla; must be opened up and brought into 
full working order, so that it is just as 
it will be in the seventh roimd of our 
chain. 

This power belongs to the causal 
body, so if an atom of lower level 
be xised as an eye-piece a system of 
reflecting counterparts must be introduc- 
ed. The atom can bo a<ljusted to any sub- 
plane, so that any recpiired degrei* of 
magnification can be applied in order to 
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suit the object which is being exaiuiiu'd. A 
further extension of the same [)ower t'li- 
ables the operator to focus his own con- 
sciousness in that lens through which lie 
looks, and then to project it to distant 
points. The same poAver, by a. different ar- 
rangement, can be used for diminisliing 
purposes when one wishes to view as a 
whole something far too hu-ge to be ta.ken 
in at once by ordinary vision. 


Till.; Mystic ('noun 

Questions have often boon asked 
as to the method by which a person 
at a distance of some thousands of miles 
can be instantly found by a trained clair- 
voyant. Apparently this remains somewhat, 
of a mystery to many, so I will endea- 
vour to give an explanation of the plan 
commonly adopted, though it is not easy 
to put it quite plainly. A cleai* expression 
of super-physical facts cannot bi' achieved 
in physical words, for the latter are always 
to some extent misleading even when they 
seem most illuminative. 
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jMan’s various forces and qualities, mani- 
festing- in liis bodies as vibrations, send 
o\it for eacdi vehicle v'hat may be called 
a keynote. Take his astral body as an 
example. From the munber of different 
vibrations whicli are liabitual to that astral 
body there emerg-es a sort of average 

tone, whicli we may call the keynote of 

the man on the astral idane. It is 
obviously conei'ivalile that there may be a 
considerable munber of ordinary men Avhose 
astral keynote is practically the same, so 
that this alone would not suffice to 
(.listingnish them with certainty. But there 
is a similar average tone for each man’s 

mental botly, for his causal body, and even 
For the etheric jiart of his physical body ; 
and there have never yet been found two 
])ersons whose keynotes were identical at all 
these levels, so as to make exactly the 
same chord when struck simultaneously. 

Thus the chord of each man is uuiqiie, 
and it furnishes a means by which he can 
always lie distinguished from the rest of 
the world. Among millions of primitive 
savages tluu-e may possibly be cases whei*e 
devidoj)ment is as yet so slight that the 
chords ar(‘. scarcely clear (mough for the 
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differences between them to bo observed, 
but with any of the higher races there 

is never the least difficulty, nor is there 
any risk of confusion. 

Whether the man be sleeping or waking, 
living or dead, his chord remains the 

same, and he can always be found by it. 
How can this be so, it may be asked, 

when he is resting in the heaven-world, and 
has therefore no astral or etherie body to 
emit the characteristic sound ? So long as 
the causal body itself remains, it has al- 

ways attached to it its permanent atoms, 
one belonging to each of the planes, and 
therefore, wherever he goes, the man in 
his causal body carries his chord with him, 
for the single atom is cpiite sufficient to 
give out the distinctive sound. 

The trained seer, who is able to sense 
the chord, attunes his own vehicles for 
the moment exactly to its notes, and then 
by an effort of will sends forth its so\nid. 
Wherever in the three worlds that man who 
is sought may be, this evokes an instanta- 
neous response from him. If he be living 
in the physical body, it is quite possible 
that in that lower vehicle lie may lx* 
conscious only of a slight shock, and mav 
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not in file U'ast know what has caused it. 
But his causal body lights up instantly; 
it leaps up liki' a great flame, and this 
respousi' is at once visible to the seer, so 
that by that one action the man is found, 
and a magm'tic line of communication is 
I'stablislu'd. The seer can use that line as 
a kind of telescoiie, or if he prefers he 
can send his consciousness flashing along it 
with the speed of light, and see from the 
otlu'r end of it, as it were. 

The combination of sounds which will 

produce a man’s chord is his true occult 
name ; and it is in this sense that it has 
been said that wlu'u a man’s true name 

is called he instantly replies, wdierever he 
may be. Home vague tradition of this is 
probably at the back of the idea so wide- 
ly spread among savage nations, that a 
man’s real name is a part of him, and 
must be carefully concealed, because one 
who knows it has a certain pow'er over 
him, a.nd can work magic u])on him. Thus 
also it is said that the man's true name 

is changi'd at each initiation, since each 

such ceremony is at once the official re- 
cognition and the fulfllment of a progress 
by which he has, as it wer-e, raised himself 
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into a liiglier key, putting an additional strain 
upon the strings of his instvnnient, and 
evoking from it far grander music, so that 
thenceforward his chord must be sonndc'd 
differently. This name of the man must 
not be confused with the hidden name of 
the Augoeides, for that is the chord of tlu' 
three principles of the ego, produced by tin' 
vibrations of the atmic, buddhic and numtal 
atoms, and the monad behind them. 

In order to avoid such confusion wt‘ 
must keep clearly in mind the distinction 

between two manifestations of the man at 
different levels. The correspondence between 
these two manifestations is so close that 

we may almost consider the loAver as tlu; 
repetition of the higher. The ego is triple, 
consisting of atmii, buddhi, mamis, three 
constituents eacli existing on its oavu plane 

— the atma on the nirvanic, the buddhi on 

the buddhic, and the manas on the higlu'st 
level of the mental. This ego inhabits a 
causal body, a vehicle built of the matter 
of the loAvest of the three planes to Avhich 
he belongs. He then puts himself further 
down into manifestation, and takes three 
lower vehicles, the mental, astral and phys- 
ical bodies. His chord in this loAver mani- 
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fcstatioii i.s tliat wliicli we have been de- 
scvibitig', auti consists of bis own note and 
those of the tbree loM’cr vekicles. 

Jnst as the eg'o is triple, so is the monad, 
and tliis also has its tliree constituents, 
each existing on its onm plane; but in 
this case the three planes are the fii'st, 
second and third of onr system, and the 
nirvanic is the lowest of them instead of 
the highest. Bnt on that niiwanic level it 
takes to itself a manifestation, and we call 
it the monad in its atmic vehicle, or some- 
times the iri]de atma or ta-iple spirit; and 
this is for it what the causal body is for 
tlu> ego. .lust as the ego takes on three 
lower bodies (meut;il, astral, physical), the 
first of which (the mental) is on the lower 
part of his own plane, and the lowest (the 
physical) two planes below, so the monad 
takes on thrc'e lower manifestations (Avhich we 
commonly call atma, bnddhi, manas), the 
first of which is on the lower ])art of his 
plane, and tiie lowest two planes behnv that. 
It will thus be seem that the causal body is 
to the monad what the lyhysical body is to 
tlic' ego. If we think of the ego as the 
soul of the physical body, we tna,y consider’ 
the monad as the soul of the ego in tnim. 

Vor,. 2. 27 
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Thus the chord of the Augocides (the tjloi'i- 
fied ego in his causal body) consists of tlu' 
note of the monad, with those of its thi-tM' 
manifestations, atma, biiddhi, manas. 

It must be understood that tlu' chord 
cannot be acc^^rately considered as sound 
in the sense in which we use that word 
on this plane. It has been suggested to 
me that an analogy which is in some 
respects better is that of the combina- 
tion of lines in a spectrum. Bach of tlu}i 
elements whose spectrum is known to us is 
instantly recognisable by it, in whatever 

star it may appear, no matter how great the 
distance may be — so long as the lines are 

bright enough to be seen at all. But the 

chord of which we have been speaking is 
not actually either heard or seen ; it is 
received by a complex perception which 
requires the practically simultaneous activity 
of the consciousness in the causal body 

and in all the lower vehicles. 

Even with regard to ordinary asti-al 
perception it is misleading (though practi- 
cally unavoidable) to speak of “hearing” 
and “seeing.” These terms connote for 
us the idea of certain sense-organs which 
receive impressions of a well-defined type. 
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To see implies the possession of an eye, 
to hear implies the existence of an ear. 
But no such sense-organs are to be found 
on the astral plane. It is true that the 
asti'al body is an exact counterpart of the 
physical, and that it consequently shows 
eyes and ears, nose and mouth, hands 
and feet, just as the latter does. But 

when functioning in the astral body we 
do not walk upon the astral countei’pai-ts 
of our physical feet, nor do we see and 
hear with the counterpai*ts of our physical 
eyes and ears. 

Each particle in an astral body is capa- 
ble of receiving a certain set of vibrations 
— those belonging to its oavu level, and 

those only. If we divide all astral vibra- 
tions into seven sets, just like seven 

octiives in music, each octave will cor- 

respond to a sub-plane, aiid only a parti- 
cle in the astral body Avhich is built of 

matter belonging to that sub-plane can 

respond to the vibrations of that octave. 
Bo “ to be upon a certain sub-plane in 

the astral ” is to have developed the 
sensitiveness of only those particles in 

one’s astral body which belong to that sub- 
plane, so that one can porceivt' the matter 
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and the inhabitants of that sub-plane only. 
To have perfect vision upon tlie astral 
plane means to have developed stuisitivenes^ 
in all particles of the astral body, so that 
all the sub-planes are siiuultaiu'ousl_\ N'isibh*. 

Even though a man has developed 
the particles of one suh-plaue onl\ , it 
those are fully developed lu' will htive 
on that sub-plane a power of percc'ption 
equivalent to all of our physical st'tises. It 
he perceives an object at all, In* will in 
that one act of perception receive front it 
an impression •which conveys till that we 
learn dotvn here through those vttrious 
channels -which we call the setises; he will 
simul tan eously see, hear and feel it. T’lu' 
instantaneous perception which helougs to 
higher planes is still further removed from 
the clumsy and partial action of the phys- 
ical senses. 

In order to see how the chord helps the 
clairvoyant to find any given person, it must 
also be understood that the vibrations which 
cause it are comnnniicated by the man to 
any object which is for some time in close 
contact with him, and therefore permeated 
by his magnetism. A lock of his hair, an 
article of clothing which he has worn, a 
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letter which he has wihtteii — any of these 
is sufficient to give the chord to one who 
knows how to perceive it. It can also be 
obtained veiy readily from a photograph, 
which seems more curious, since the photo- 
graph need not have been in direct contact 
with the person whom it repi'esents. Even 
untrained clairvoyants, who have no scientific 
kmnvledge of the subject, instinctively I’e- 
cognise the necessity of bringing themselves 
rn riij>i>(ni with those whom they seek by 
means of some such objects. 

It is not necessary for the seer to hold 
the letter in his hand while examining the 
case, or even to have it near him. Having 
once lield the letter and sensed the chord, 
he is able to remember it and repi’oduce 
'it, just as any one with a good memory 
might remember a face aftei- seeing it 
once. Some such link as this is always 
necessary to find a person previously un- 
known. We had recently a case of a man who 
had died somewhere in the Congo district, 
but as no photograph of him wms sent by 
tlie friend -who wrote a])out him, it was 
lu'Ci'ssary first to seek that friend (some- 
wlu'r(‘ in Scandinavia, J think) and make a 
contact in a roundabout w’ay through him. 
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There are, however, other methods of 
finding people at a distance. One which is 
most effective requires higher development 
than that just described. A man Avho is 
able to raise his consciousness to the atomic 
level of the buddhic plane there finds him- 
self absolutely in union with all his fellow- 
men — and therefore of course among the 
rest with the person whom] ho seeks. He 
draws his consciousness up into this unity 
along his own line, and he has only to 
put himself out again along the line of that 
other person in order to find him. There 
are always various ways of exercising clair- 
voyance, and each student employs tliat 
which comes most naturally to him. If he 
has not fully studied his subject, he often 
thinks his own method the only one pos- 
sible, but wider knowledge soon disabuses 
him of that idea. 


How Past Livks are Seen 

As a series of past lives of enthralling 
interest has recently been pid)lished in Tli.r 
Theosophist, many empui'ies have. been 
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received ns to the exact method by wdiich the 
tx'cord of such lives is read by the investi- 
j^ators. It is not easy to explain the matter 
satisfactorily to those who have not them- 
selves the power to see them, but some 
attempt at a description of the process may 
at least help students on the way tow'ards 
comprehension. 

To be<>'in with, it is by no means easy 
to explain what the record is which is to 
be read. A suggestion leading tow^ards an 
id('a of it may peihaps be obtained by 
imagining a i-oom with a huge pier-glass 
at one end. Everything which took place 
in that room would be reflected in that 
mirror. If we further suppose that mir- 
ror to be endowed with the properties of a 
kind of perpetual cinematograph, so that 
it records all which it reflects, and can after- 
wards under certain circumstances be made 
to reproduce it, we have advanced one 
stage towai’ds understanding how the re- 
cord ]n‘esents itself. But we must add to 
our concc'ption (pialities which no mirror 
ever posso'^sed — tlu' power to reprodxice all 
sounds as a phonograph does, and also to 
I'eflt'ct and reproduce thoughts and feelings. 

Then we must further try to \inderstand 
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Avhat tlie reflection in a mirror really is. 
If two persons stand in relation to a 
mirror so that each sees in it not himself 
hut the other, it is obvious that the sauu' 
area of glass is reflecting the two images. 
Therefore if we suppose the glass to retain 
permanently every image which has ever 
been cast upon it (perhaps it actually 
does !) it is again clear that the same part 
of the glass must be simultaneously re- 
cording those two images. Move up and 
down and from side to side, and you will 
soon convince yourself that mpnj particle 
of glass must be simLiltaneously recording 
every part of every object in the room, 
and that what you happen to see in it 
depends upon the position of your eye. 
Hence it also follows that no two people 
can ever see at the same moment exact- 
ly the same reflection in a mirror, any 
more than two people can see the same 
rainbow, because two physical eyes cannot 
simultaneously occiipy exactly the same point 
in space. 

What we have supposed to hap- 
pen with regard to the particles of our 
mirror does really happen with regai-d 
to every particle of every substance. 
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Every stone by the roadside coiitains 
an indelible record of everything that 
has ever passed it, but this record 
cannot (so far as we yet know) be 
recovei’ed from it so as to be visible 
to the ordinary physical senses, though the 
more developed sense of the psychometi'ist 
perceives it without difficulty. 

How is it possible, men ask, for an 
inanimate pai-ticle to register and I'ejn-o- 
dnce impressions? The answer is that the 
particle is not inanimate, and that the 
life which ensoids it is ]')art of the Divine 
Life. Indeed, another way in which one 
may attenph. to describe the record is to 
say that it is the memory of the Lonos 
Himself, and that each particle is some- 
how in touch with that part of that 
memoi’y which includes the events which 
have taken place in its neighbourhood, or 
what we tnay call within sight of it. It 
is probable that what we call our memory 
is nothing but a similar power of coming 
into touch (tliough often very imperfectly) 
with that part of Ilix memory which re- 
fers to events wdiicli we happen to have 
seen or known. 

So we might say that every man carries 

Yol. 2. 28 
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about with him on the physical plane two 
memories of anything which he has seen 
— his brain-memory, which is often im- 
perfect or inaccurate, and the memory en- 
shrined in any unchanged particles of his 
body or of the clothes that he wears, 
which is always perfect and accurate, but 
is available only for those who have learnt 
how to read it. Remember also that the 
brain-memory may be inaccurate, not only 
because it is itself imperfect, b^^t because 
the original observation may have been 
defective. Also that it may have been 
coloured by prejudice: we see, to a large 
extent, what we wish to see, and we can 
remember an event only as it appeared tn 
tis, though we may have seen it partial- 
ly or wrongly. But from all these de- 
fects the record is entirely free. 

It is obvious that a man’s physical 
body can have neither a memory nor a 
record of a past incarnation in which it 
did not participate; and the same is true 
of his astral and mental bodies, since all 
these vehicles are new for each new incar- 
nation. This at once shows us that the lowest 
level at which we can hope to get really 
reliable information about past lives is that 
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of the causal body, for nothing below that 
can give us first-hand evidence. In those 
previous lives the ego in his causal body 
was present — at least a certain small part 
of him was — and so he is an actual wit- 
ness ; whereas all lower vehicles were ii.ot 
witnesses, and can only report what they 
have received from him. When we recollect 
how imperfect is the communication be- 
tween the ego and the personality in the 
ordinary man, we shall at once sec how 
entirely unreliable such second, third, or 
fourth-hand testimony is likely to be. One 
may sometimes obtain from the astral or 
mental bodies isolated pictures of events in 
a man’s past life, but not a sequential and 
coherent account of it; and even those pic- 
tures are but reflections from the causal 
body, and probably very dim and blurred 
reflections. 

Therefore to read past lives with accuracy 
the first thing necessary is to develope the 
faculties of the causal body. Turning those 
faculties upon the causal body of the man 
to be examined, we have before us the 
same two possibilities as in the case of the 
physical man. We can take the ego’s own 
memory of what happened, or we can as 
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it were psychometrise liim and see for 
ourselves tlie experiences tlii'ougli wliicli 
he has passed. The latter niethoil is tlu' 
safer, for even the ego, since he has seen 
these things through a past })ersouulity, may 
have imperfect or prejudiced impressions 
of them. 

This then is the mechanism of the ordi- 
nary method of investigating p:i^t lives — fo 
use the faculties of one’s own causal body, 
and by its means to psychometrise the 
causal body of the subject. The thing 
could be done at lower levels by ])syeho- 
metrisation of the permanent atoms, but as 
this would be a much more dillicult feat 
than the unfolding of the sense's of the 
causal body it is not at all likely ever to 
be attempted successfully. Another method 
(which, however, requires much higher de- 
velopment) is to use the buddhic facidtic's 
— ^to become absolutely one with the ('go 
under investigation, and read his experiences 
as though they were one’s own— from with- 
in instead of from without. Both of these 
methods have been emjdoyed by those who 
prepared the series of lives Avhich appear 
in T/m and the mvestjgator.s 

have also had the advantage of the intelli- 
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geiit co-opex’ation of the ego whoso incarna- 
tions are described. 

The physical presence of the subject whose 
lives are being read is an advantage, but 
not a necessity ; he is useful if he can 

keep his vehicles perfectly calm, but if he 
becomes excited he spoils evei’ythiiig. 

'^I'he suri'oundings are not specially import- 
ant, but ([uiet is essential, as the physical 
lirain must be calm if impressions are to be 
bi'otight through clearly. Everything which 
comes down to the physical level from the 
causal body lansf pass through the mental 

iiml the astral vehicles, and if either of these 
is disturbed it reflects imperfectly, just as 
the least rippling of the surface of a lake 
will l)reak up or distort the images of the 
trees or houses upon its banks. It is 

necessary also to eradicate absolutely all 
prejudices, otherwise they will produce the 

effect of stained glass ; they will colour 

everytliing which is seen through them, and 
so give a false impression. 

In looking at i^ast lives it has always 

been our custom to retain full physical 

eiuiseiousness, so as to be able to make a 
note of eviTVlhing while it is being observed. 
This is found to be a much safer 
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method than to leave the physical body 
during the observations, and then trust to 
memory for their reproduction. Thei'e is 
however a stage at which this latter plan 
is the only one available, when the stu- 
dent, though able to use the causal body, 
can do so only while the physical vehicle 
is asleep. 

The identification of the various characters 
encountered in these glimpses of the past 
sometimes presents a little difiiculty, for 
naturally egos change considerably in the 
course of twenty thousand years -or so. 
^Fortunately, with a httle practice it is 
possible to pass the record in review 
rapidly or as slowly as may be desired ; 
so when there is any doubt as to an identi- 
fication we always adopt the plan of run- 
ning quickly along the line of lives of the 
ego under observation, until we trace biTn 
to the present day. Some investigators, 
when they see an ego in some remote life, 
at once feel an intuition as to his present 
personality ; but though such a flash of 
intuition may often be right, it may cer- 
tainly also sometimes be wrong, and the 
more laborious method is the only one 
which is thoroughly reliable. 
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There are cases in which even after 
many thonsands of yeai'S the egos of 
ordinary people are instantly recognisable ; 
but that does not speak particularly well 
for them, because it means that during all 
that time they have made but little 
progress. To try to recognise twenty 
thousand years ago some one whom one 
knows at the present day is rather like 
meeting as an adult some one whom one 
knew long ago as a little child. In some 
cases recognition is possible ; in other cases 
the change has been too great. Those who 
have since become Masters of the Wisdom 
are often instantly recognisable, even 
thousands of years ago, but that is for a. 
very different reason. When the lower 
vehicles are already fully in harmony with 
tlie ego, they form themselves in the like- 
ness of the Augoeides, and so change very 
little from life to life. In the same way 
when the ego himself is becoming a perfect 
reflection of the monad, he also changes 
but little, hut gradually gi'ows ; and so he 
is readily recognisable. 

In examining a past life the easiest 
way of all would be to let the record 
drift past us at its natural rate, but that 
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■would mean a day’s work to look up the 
events of each day, and a hfetime spent 
upon each incarnation. As has been said, 
it is possible to accelerate or retard the 
passage of events, so that a period of 
thousands of years may be run through 
rapidly, or on the other hand any 
particular picture may be held as long as 
is desired, so that it may be examined in 
detail. The acceleration or retardation may 
perhaps be compared to the hastening or 
slackening of the movement of a panorama; 
a little practice gives the power to do this 
at will, but as in the case of the jDanorama, 
the whole record is really there all the 
time. 

What I have described as the unrolling 
of the record rapidly or slowly at will is 
in reality a movement not of the record, 
but of the consciousness of the seer. But 
the impression which it gives is exactly 
as I have stated it. The records may be 
said to lie upon one another in layers, 
the more recent on the top and the older 
ones behind. Yet even this simile is mis- 
leading, because it inevitably suggests the 
idea of thickness, whereas these records 
occupy no more space than does the 
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reflection on the surface of a mirror. When 
the consciousness passes through them, it 
does not I’eally move in space at all ; it 
rather puts on itself, as a kind of cloak, 
one or othei‘ of the layers of the recoixl, 
and in doing so it finds itself in the 
midst of the action of the story. 

One of the most tiresome tasks connect- 
ed with this branch of emiuiry is the 
determination of exact dates. Tn fact, some 
investigatoi’s frankly decline to undertake 
it, saying that it is not Avorth the trouble, 
and that a round number is suflicient for 
all practical purposes. Probably it is ; yet 
there is a feeling of satisfaction in getting 
even details as accurate as possible, even 
at the cost of tedious counting up to very 
high numbers. Our plan is of course to 
establiSjh cei-tain fixed points and then use 
those as a basis for further calculation. 

One such fixed point is the date 9,5G4 
B.C., when the sinking of Poseidonis took 
place. Another is the date 75,025 ilo., 
for the commencement of the great 
previoixs catasti'ophe. In the course of 
the investigation of the lives of Alcyone 
we have thus established a nxxmber of 
points, up to the date of 22,(302 li.e., 

VoL. 2. 29 
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and as those lives were worked backwards, 
and the intervals were therefore counted 
one by one and not all at once, the scheme 
was not too insufferably tedious, as it 
certainly would be with very large numbers. 
In certain cases astronomical means are 
also employed. A description of these 
different methods will be found in my 
book on Glnirvoyoncp. 

It is on the whole somewhat easier to 
read lives forwards than backwards, because 
in that case we are working with the 
natural flow of time instead of against it. 
So the usual plan is to run rapidly to 
some selected point in the past, and then 
work slowly forwards from that. It must 
be remembered that at first sight it is 
rarely possible to estimate accurately the 
relative importance of the minor events of 
a life, so we often skim over it first, to 
see from what actions or occurrences the 
really important changes flow, and then go 
back and describe those more in detail. If 
the investigator himself happens to be one 
of the characters in the life which he is 
examining, there opens before him the 
interesting alternative of actually put- 
ting himself back into that old personality, 
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and feeling ovei’ again just wlaat lie felt 
in that ancient time. But in that case 
he sees everything exactly as he saw it then, 
and knows no more than he knew then. 

Few of those who read the life-stories, 
which are often somewhat meagre outlines, 
will have any conception of the amount of 
labour which has been bestowed upon them 
— of the hours of work which have some- 
times been given to the full comprehension 
of some trifling detail, so that the picture 
hnally presented may be as nearly a true 
one as is possible. At least our readers 
may be sure that no pains have been 
spared to ensure accuracy, though this is 
often no easy task when we are dealing 
with conditions and modes of thought as 
entirely different from our own as though 
they belonged to another planet. 

The languages employed are almost al- 
ways unintelligible to the investigator, but 
as the thoughts behind the words lie 
open before him that matters little. On 
several occasions those who were do- 
ing* the work have copied down public 
inscriptions which they could not under- 
stand, and have afterwards liad them trans- 
lated on the physical plane by someone 
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to "wliom the ancient language was familiar. 

A vast amount of work is represented 
by the sets of lives which are now appear- 
ing; may that labour bring its fruit in a 
more vivid realisation of the mighty civilisa- 
tions of the past and a clearer comprehension 
of the working of the laws of karma and 
reincarnation. Since the first set of lives 
which appeared have culminated in the 
initiation of the hero in his present in- 
carnation, they are surely a valuable study 
for those whose aspiration is to become 
the pupils of a Master of the Wisdom, for 
their own progress should be the more 
rapid when they have learnt how a brother 
has attained the goal towards which they 
are striving. This progress has been made 
the more easy for them because that bro- 
ther has taken the trouble to record for 
us in that most admirable little book At 
the Feet of the Master the teachings which 
led him to that goal. 

About a hundred and fifty of those 
who are at present members of the Theo- 
sophical Society are the prominent charac- 
ters in the drama which lies before the 
readers of The Theo.'^ophist ; and it is deeply 
interesting to note how those who in the 
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past have often been linked by the ties 
of blood-relationship, though born this time 
in countries thousands of miles apart, 
are yet brought together by their common 
interest in Theosophical study, and bound 
to one another more closely by their love 
for the Masters than they could ever have 
been by any mci*e earthly connection. 

There are two sources of possible error 
in examining the records clairvoyantly ; first, 
personal bias, and secondly, limited views, 
d’here are fundamental difPerences of tem- 
perament, and these cannot but colour the 
views taken of other planes. The adept 
has a perfect perception of life, but below 
that level we are sure to have some pre- 
judices. The man of the world magnifies 
unimportant details and omits all the im- 
portant things, because he is in the habit 
of doing that in daily life ; but on the 
other hand a man starting on the Path 
may, in his enthusiasm, lose for a time his 
touch with the ordinary human life from 
which he has emerged. Even then he has 
made a great advance, for those who see 
the inside of things are nearer to the 
truth than those who see only the outside. 

The statements of clairvoyaths may and 
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must be coloured by opinions already formed, 
as was clearly tbe case with Swedenborg, who 
used a very narrow Christian terminology to 
describe the facts of the astral plane, and 
unquestionably saw many things through 
strong thought-forms which he had made in 
previous years. He started with certain de- 
finite preconceptions, and he made everything 
which he saw fit into those preconceptions. 
You know how it is possible down here 
on the physical plane to start with some 
preconception about a man and distort liis 
most innocent words and actions to fit 

that preconception — ^to read into them ideas 
of which the unfortunate man never even 
dreamt. The same thing is possible on the 
astral plane if one is careless. 

Theosophical investigators are thoroughly 

on their guard against this danger of person- 
al bias, and use constant checks of all 

kinds to avoid it. To minimise the chance 
of error from this source the Masters usual- 
ly select people of radically different types 
to work together. 

Secondly, there is the danger of a 

hmited view — of taking a part for the whole. 
For example, there has been much said of 
the corruption and black magic of later 
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clays ill Poseidonis, but there existed there, 
at that very time, a secret society that 
was quite pure and had high aims. If it 
had happened that Ave had seen only this 
society, we might easily have thought of 
Poseidonis as a most spiritual country. It 
is possible, you see, that such limited views 
may be taken as applying to a whole 
region or community. Generalisations must 
be checked and verified. There is, however, 
a general aura of a time or a country, 
which usually prevents any great mistakes 
of this sort. A psychic Avho has not been 
trained to sense this general aura is often 
unconscious of it, and thus the untrained 
man falls into many errors. In fact, long- 
continued observation slioivs that all un- 
trained psychics are sometimes reliable and 
sometimes unreliable, and those Avho consult 
them always run a risk of being misled. 

The records must not be thought of as 
oiigiiially inheiing in matter of any kind, 
though they are reflected in it. In order to 
read them it is not necessary to come into 
direct contact Avith any particular grouping 
of matter, since they can be read from any 
distance, Avhen a connection has once been 
made. 
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Nevertheless it is also true that each 
atom retains the record, or perhaps only 
possesses the power to put a clairvoyant 
en ra2>2Jort with the record, of all that has 
ever happened within sight of it. It is by 
means of this quality that psychometry is 
possible. But there is this very curious 
limitation attached to it, that the normal 
psychometer sees by means of it only what 
he would have seen if he had been stand- 
ing at the spot from which the object 
psychometrised has been taken. For ex- 
ample, if a man psychometrises a pebble 
which has been lying for ages in a valley, 
he will see only what has passed during 
those ages in that valley ; his view will be 
limited by the surrounding hills, just as if 
he had stood for all those ages where the 
stone lay, and had witnessed all those things. 

True, there is an extension of the psycho- 
metric power, by which a man may see 
the thoughts and feelings of the actors in 
his drama as well as their physical bodies, 
and there is also another extension by 
which, having first established himself in 
that valley, he may make it the basis of 
further operations, and so pass over the 
surrounding hills and see what lies beyond 
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them, and also what has happened there 

since the stone was removed, and even 

what occurred before it in some manner 
arrived there. But the man who can do 
that will soon be able to dispense with 
the stone altogether. When we nse the 
senses of the cansal body on the counter- 
parts of physical things, Ave see that every 
object is thus thi’OAving off pictures of the 
past. 

As we deAmlope our inner consciousness 
and faculties, onr life becomes a continuous 
one ; we reach the consciousness of the 

ego, and then Ave can travel back even as 
far as the group-soul in Avhich Ave lived 
the animal stage of our life, and look 
through animal eyes at the human beings 
of that period and the different Avorld that 
flourished then. But there are no words 
to tell Avhat is seen in that way, for the 
difference of outlook is beyond all expression. 

Short of that continuous consciousness, 
hoAvever, there is no detailed memory — not 
even of the most important facts. For 
example, a person aaAao knoAvs the truth of 
reincarnation in one life does not necessari- 
ly carry his certainty over to the next. I 
forgot it myself, and so did Mrs. Besant. 

Voi,. 2. 30 
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T did not know anything of it in this life, 
until I heard of it from outside, and then 
I instantly recognised its truth. Whatever 
we have known in the past will spring up 
in the mind in this way as a certainty 
when it is next presented before us. 

As a child I used constantly to dream 
of a certain house, which I afterwards 
learned was a house in which I had lived 
in a previous life. It was quite un- 
like any with which I was at that time 
familiar on the physical plane, for it was 
built round a central courtyard (with a 
fountain and statues and shrubs) into which 
all the rooms looked. I used to dream of 
it perhaps three times a week, and I knew 
every room of it and all the people who 
lived in it, and used constantly to describe 
it to my mother, and make ground-plans 
of it. We called it my dream-house. 

As I grew older I dreamt of it less and 

less frequently, until at last it faded from 

my memory altogether. But one day to 

ilhistrate some point my Master showed me 
a picture of the house in which I had 
lived in my last incarnation, and I recog- 
nised it immediately. 

Any one may intellectually appreciate the 
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necessity of reincarnation ; but actually to 
prove it one must become, in tbe causal 
body, cognisant of the past and future. 
The only way of casting off the fetter of 
doubt is by knowledge and intelligent com- 
prehension. Blind belief is a barrier to 
progress, but this does not mean that we 
are wrong in accepting intelligently the 
statements of those who know more than 
ourselves. There are no authoritative dogmas 
which must be accepted in the Theosophic- 
al Society. There are only statements of 
the results of investigation, which are offer- 
ed in the belief that they will be as help- 
ful to other minds as they have been to 
the investigators. 


FoBESBEINO THE FUTUBE 


It is very difScult to explain how the 
future is foreseen, but there is no doubt 
whatever as to the fact. Apart from ap- 
parently accidental pictures and flashes of 
intuition, often effective but not under con- 
trol, there are two ways in which the 
future may definitely be foreseen by means 
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of tlie higher clairvoyance. One ivS (juite 
readily explicable and comprelienaible ; the 
other is not explicable at all. 

Even with only physical senses we nuiy 
see enough to foretell cei’tain things. If, for 
instance, we see a man loading a.u o.x.tra- 
vagant life of debauclieiy, Ave may safidy 
predict that, unless he changes, ho will ])re- 
sently lose both health and fortune. What 
we cannot tell by physical means is Avhefher 
he will change or not. But a man who 
has the sight of the causal body could ol’ten 
tell this, because to him the reserve forces 
of the other Avould be visibh' ; he could 
see Avhat the ego thought of it all, and 
Avhether he Avas strong enough to interfere. 
No merely physical prediction is certain, 
because so many of the causes which in- 
fluence life cannot be seen on this lower 
plane. But AAdien we raise our conscious- 
ness to higher planes we can see more of 
the causes, and so can come much nearer 
to calculating the effects. 

Obviously if all the causes coukl be per- 
fectly seen and judged, all their residts 
Avould be readily calculable. Ih'rhajjs none 
but the L<)(!os can see ail causes in FI is 
system, but an ade])t would surc'ly be able 
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to see all tliat could affect an ordinary 
man ; so it is probable that by this 
method an adept could foretell the life of 
that man quite accurately. For the ordinary 
man has little will-power ; karma assigns 
to him certain surroundings, and he is the 
creature of those surroundings ; ho accepts 
the fate marked out for him, because ho 
does not know that he can alter it. A 
more developed man takes hold of his des- 
tiny and moulds it ; he makes his future 
what he wills it to be, counteracting the 
karma of the past by setting fresh forces 
in motion. So his future is not so easily 
predicablo ; but no doubt even in this case an 
adept, who could see the latent will, could 
also calculate how he would use it. 

I'hat method of foretelling the future 
is entirely conqirehensible, and it is clear 
that the chief events of any life coxild be 
pi-ophesiod along that line. But there is 
allot lier way for which we cannot so easily 
account. One has only to raise the con- 
sciousness to a plane sufficiently high, to 
tind the limitation which we call time dis- 
ap]>earing, and the jiast, present and future 
sjifead out litd'ori' us like an open book. 
How that can bt; reconciled with our free- 
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dom of action I am not prepared to say, 
but I can testify that the fact is so; wlien 
this sight is employed the future is simply 
there, down to the minutest detail. I be- 
heve myself that we are free to choose, 
though only within certain limits ; yet a 
power, far higher than we, may well know 
how we iihall choose. You know what 
your dog will do under certain conditions, 
but that does not in the least 'imhe him 
do it ; so a power as much higher than 

man, as man is than the dog, may know 
quite well how man will use his frag’ment 
of free-will. 

For it is only a fragment; the plan 
of the Logos is to trust us with a little 

freedom, and see how we use it. If we 
use it well and wisely, a little more is 

given to us ; and so long as we continue 
to use it in harmony with His great in- 

tention of evolution, we shall find more 
and more freedom of choice coming to us. 
But if we are so foolish as to use it 

selfishly, so as to bring harm to ourselves 
and hinder His plan, we shall find our- 
selves cramped in our action and forced 
back into line. A child must have free- 
dom to walk, even though that involves 
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a risk of falling, or else ke will never 
learn ; but no one would let kina make 
kis experiment on tke edge of a precipice. 
So we have freedom enougk to do our- 
selves a little karm if we use it wrongly, 
but not freedoin enougk to destroy ourselves 
altogetker. 

Times of ckoice certainly come to us, 
but between those times we have often 
little option. When we have made our 
ckoice we must abide by its consequences. 
Looked at from above, human destiny seems 
rather like a network of railway lines. A 
'"fnan starts out on a locomotive, and chooses 
his line of rail ; bxxt when he has chosen 
it he must run along it, and cannot swerve to 
the right hand or the left until he reaches 
the first set of points. Then he may de- 
scend and set the points as he will, but 
having once set them and started on his 
way he must accept the consequences of his 
decision ; he has no power to turn aside 
until the next point of choice comes in his 
way. We must not confuse free-will with 
freedom of action. 

Now to possess fully the power of fore- 
casting the futxxre by either of the methods 
described means considerable development ; 
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but isolated pictures reflected from both of 
them may often be had at very much 
lower levels. What is called in Scotland 
second-sight appears to be an example ; by 
that, a future event is often seen with quite 
a wealth of detail. 

I remember reading of a case where 
a seer told a sceptic that a certain 
man known to them both would die at a 
given time, and furthermore gave a de- 
tailed description of his funeral, mention- 
ing the pall-bearers by name. The sceptic 
ridiculed the whole prediction, but when 
the appointed time came the man indicated 
did die as had been prophesied. The sceptic 
was astonished, but still more annoyed, and 
he determined that the rest of the story 
should oiot come true, for he himself would 
interfere to falsify it. He therefore got him- 
self appointed as one of the pall-bearers ; 
but wben the day came and the party was 
just about to start, he was called aside 
for a moment, and when he returned he 
found that the procession had already moved 
away, and that the pall-bearers were those 
Avho had been seen in the vision. 

I have myself had similar pictures of 
scenes in the future — scenes of no interest 
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to myself, and of no use so far as I could 
see ; but they have always happened exactly 
as I had seen them, in every case where I 
have had the opportunity of verifying them. 

The Locios has thought out the whole 
life of His system, not only as it is now, 
b\it as it has been at every moment in 
the past, and as it '^ill be at every moment 
in the future. And His thought calls into 
existence that of which He thinks. These 
thought-forms are said to be on the cosmic 
mental plane — two whole sets of seven planes 
above our set of seven. He thinks out what 
He intends each of the planetary chains to do ; 
He comes down to smaller details, for He 
thinks of the type of man for every root- 
race and sub-race, from the beginning of all, 
through the Lemurian, the Atlantean, the 
Aryan and the succeeding races. Thus we 
may say that on that cosmic mental plane 
the whole of the system was called into 
existence simultaneously by that thought — an 
act of special creation; and it must all be 
now simultaneously present to Him. So that 
it may well be that His mighty consciousness 
to some extent reflects itself even on very 
much lower levels, and somehow we some- 
times catch faint glimpses of those reflections. 

VoL. 2. 31 
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FIFTH SECTION 


THiS AuKA or THIS Dbva 

l''ho devas ai'e a mighty kingdom of 
spirits, the next above humanity, just in 
the same way as the animal kingdom is 
the next one below it. You may think of 
them as great and glorious angels, but of 
course they are of many different kinds, 
and different degrees of evolution. None 
of them are so low down as to have phys- 
ical bodies such as we have. The lowest 
kind are called kamadevas, and they have 
astral bodies, while the next higher variety 
have Imdies made of lower mental matter, 
and so on. They will never be human, 
because most of them are already beyond 
that stage, but there are some of them 
who have been human beings in the past. 
When men come to the end of their evolu- 
tion as men, and become something greater 
than human, several paths open before 
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them, and one of these is to join this 
beautiful deva evolution. 

Devas and men differ in appeai’ance. 
For one thing devas are more fluidic — 
capable of far greater expansion and con- 
traction. Secondly, they have a certain 
fiery quality which is clearly distinguishable 
from that of any ordinary human being. 
The only kind of human being with whom 
it might be possible to confound them 
would be the highly-developed — an arhat, 
for example, who had a large and well- 
arranged aura ; but even then one who had 
seen both would not be likely to mistake 
them. The aura of the ordinary man is 
capable of a certain amount of temporary 
expansion. It has a definite size, which is 
the same as that of a section of the causal 
body, and as the causal body grows, that 
section becomes larger, and the man has a 
larger aura ; but such increase comes only 
gradually. 

If you remember the plates in Man 
Visible and Invisible, you will recollect 
that the ordinary man, as far as the causal 
body is ' concerned, is far from being 
fully developed. When you look at the 
causal body of the developed man, you will 
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see tliat it is full of colour, so the first 

stages of improvement in the case of the 
ordinary man consist in its filling up, not 
its enlargement. He must get the ovoid 
filled with different colours, and then 

expansion begins. 

If any sudden rush of feeling comes over 
the ordinary man, it shows itself, as 

depicted in the book, by the flashing in 
the aura, and out from it, of the colour 

of the quality expressed — rose for affection, 
blue for devotion or green for sympathy ; 
and also in the pulsating bands of that 
colour, and in the general intensification of 
everything connected with that emotion. It 
does not do more than that for the ordinary 
man ; an exceedingly vivid imsh of affection, 
for example, fills the aura with rose and 
sends out thought-forms of that colour in 
the direction of its object ; but it does not 
usually appreciably increase, even temporari- 
ly, the size of the aura. 

The developed man, however, has already 
filled the caiTsal body with colour, so in 
his case the effect produced by such a 
rush of affection or devotion or sympathy 
is not only to suffuse the body with colour 
and cause a great outriish of thought- 
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forms, but also to produce a considerable 
temporary expansion, though the aura after- 
wards contracts to its normal size. Bach 
such outrush of feeling makes the aura per- 
manently just a little larger than before. 
The more it increases, the more power the 
man has to feel. Intellectual develop- 
ment also increases the aura, but in that 
case yellow is the predominant colour. 

Remember that utterly unselfish affection 
or devotion belongs not to the astral but to 
the buddhic plane, and that is why when a 
wave of such feeling rushes over a man it 
causes great temporary expansion of his 
aura ; yet it never increases to the same 
tremendous extent as with a deva. The 
fluctuations in the aura of a deva are so 
great as to be startling to those who are 
not used to them. One who recently did 
us the honour to pay us a visit at Adyar, 
to give us information about the foundation 
of the sixth root-race, had normally an aura 
of about one hundred and fifty yards in 
diameter ; but when he became interested in 
the teaching which he was giving to us, 
that aura increased until it reached the 
sea, which is about a mile away from us. 

JSTo human being coiild feel sufficient 
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emotion to produce such an increase as 
this. Even in the case of a Master the 
proportionate temporary enlargement would 
never be so great. 1 do not mean any- 
thing derogatory to the deva, when I say 
that the Master is steadier, and that the 
permanent groAvth of His aui'a would be 
as great as that of the deva, bxit the tem- 
porary expansion less in proportion. The 
texture of the deva’s aura is, as it were, 
looser. The same extent of aura in a human 
being contains more matter, because it is 
more condensed or concentrated. The deva 
in question was no further advanced than 
an arhat, whose aura might probably extend 
a third of the distance. But it might 
easily happen that a clairvoyant who had 
not seen either before might realise only 
that he was surrounded by a cloxid of 
glory in either case, and he probably would 
not know the difference. 

Expansion and growth take place in 
the astral and mental bodies as well as in 
the causal. These three bodies are all of 
the same extent, although you must re- 
member one is dealing with only sections, 
and even sections of sections. There used 
to be a theory afloat that the causal body 

OL. 2. 32 
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of the ordinary man was aboiit the size 
of a pea, and that it gi'adnally increased ; 
but that is not cori’ect. The undeveloped 
causal body is the same size as any other, 
until the expansion begins. 

As I have said, the aura of a deva 
has fiery characteristics which are not 
easy to describe, though very readily 
recognisable. All of the colours are more 
fluidic, and of the nature of flame rather 
than of cloud. A man looks like an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, yet delicate cloud of 
glowing gas, b\it a deva looks like a mass 
of fire. 

The human form inside the aura of a 
deva is very much less defined than in a 
man. He lives more in the circumference, 
more all over his aura than a man does. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the matter of a 
man’s aura is within the periphery of the 
physical body, but the proportion is far 
less in the case of a deva. Devas usually 
appear as human beings of gigantic size. 
Somebody has suggested that there are 
devas who look as though they were 
feathered. There is some justification for 
this idea; I know exactly the appearance 
that that man was trying to describe, but 
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it is not easy to put it into words. Tlie 
great green devas whom I saw in Ireland 
have a very striking appearance, being 
enormous in size and most majestic. One 
cannot describe them accurately ; in words 
it is only possible to approximate. The 
painters usually represent angels with wings 
and feathers, but I think where these are 
mentioned in the Christian scriptures they 
are always symbolical, for when real angels 
appear they are sometimes mistaken for 
human beings (as by Abraham, for ex- 
ample) ; so obviously they could not have 
had wings. 

In many cases a deva may be dis- 
tinguished by the form which he happens 
to be taking inside his ovoid. It is nearly 
always a human form. You remember that 
nature-spirits take human form almost 
invariably, but with a peculiarity of some 
sort — always a little odd. I should be 
disposed to say the same of the devas ; 
but it would be wrong to think of their 
forms as in any way distorted, for they 
have a great dignity and majesty. 

The devas produce thought-forms as we 
do, but theirs are not usually so concrete 
as ours until they reach a high level. They 
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liave a wide generalising nature, anti are 
constantly making gorgeous plans. I’hey 
hare a colour-language, wliicli is probably 
not as definite as our speech, though in 
certain ways it may express more. 

As regards the size of the aura, that of 
an ordinary man extends about eighteen 
inches on each side of the body. If he pxits 
his elbow against his side and stretches out 
his arm and hand, his finger-tips will bo 
near the circumference. The average Thco- 
sophist may be a trifle larger than the 
quite uninterested person ; but there are fine, 
large auras outside the Society as well. 
Intense feeling means a larger aura. 

We may have a distortion of the aura — 
it may be a little out of shape. As I have 
explained before, most people have the small 
end of the egg upwards, b\it we who 
are students tend to grow larger at the 
top, because the characteristics which we 
are developing express themselves in matter 
which naturally floats in the upper part 
of the aura becaiise of its specific gravity. 
The increased size of the aura is a pre- 
requisite For iiiiti:di()n, and the (pialifications 
should be visible in it. The aura of a 
Buddha is said in the Ijooks to 1>e three 
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miles in radius; at one stage below His, I 
have myself seen one wbicb extends about 
two miles. It naturally increases with each 
initiation. 

The devas do not come along oxir line 
of development, and do not take such ini- 
tiations as wc do, for the two kingdoms con- 
verge at a point higher than the adept. 
There are ways in which a man can enter 
the deva evolution, oven at our own stage, 
or lower. 

You ask if the devas are often near at 
hand and willing to teach men. They are 
usually quite willing to expound and ex- 
emplify siibjects along their own line to 
any human being who is sufficiently deve- 
loped to appreciate them. Much instruction 
is being given in this way ; but most 
people have not prepared themselves for it 
yet, and so are finable to profit by it. 
We know nothing of any rule or limit 
for the work of the devas ; they have more 
lines of activity than we can imagine. 

There are \isually plenty of them here 
at Adyar. We have many great advantages 
here, wliere the Ma'^ters come so frequent- 
ly. In oi'dei’ to see them, all that is re- 
quired is a little clairvoyance at the right 
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moment. There is a stimulus from those 
Beings, "which some feel in one way and 
some in others. Pei’haps in the earlier in- 
carnation of the Lord Gautama as the fii’st 
Zoroaster, the fire which is one of the 
signs of His development may have beeii 
one of the reasons why He was mistaken 
for a deva. It is said that during medita- 
tion flames leapt from the aura of the 
Lord Buddha ; but we must remember that 
an ordinary thought-form would often ap- 
pear flame-like to a person who was not 
used to such things. The shining of the 
Christ at the transfiguration is a similar 
case. 

There are plenty of glorious influences 
all round us here, but their effect upon 
each one of us can be only in proportion 
to his receptivity. We can take from all 
this just what we make ourselves fit to 
take, and no more. A person who is 
thinking of himself all the while may 
bathe in this glowing magnetism for a year, 
and not be one iota the better for it. 
He may even be the worse ; for these 
tremendously strong vibrations tend to 
intensify a man’s qualities, and sometimes 
the undesirable are strengthened as well 
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as the desirable ; or he may be altogether 
upset, and become unbalanced and hysterical. 
To a man who is wise enough to take it, 
a stay at Adyar is an opportunity such 
as few men have ever had during history ; 
but what we make of it depends entirely 
upon ourselves. 


The Sim kit oe a Tree 

The spirit of a great tree, such as a 

banyan, not infrequently externalises itself, 

and when it does so it usually takes 
on a gigantic human form. I have noticed 
one near here, foi- example, whose form 
is about twelve feet high, and looked like 
a woman the last time I saw it. Its 
features were quite clear, but its form was 
misty. There are also nature-spirits which 

cling round a tree, and do not at all like 
to be disturbed. I have heard it said that 
nature-spirits do not cling round the trees 
which man fells for timber ; but such 

observations as I have been able to make 
do not bear out this contention, and it 
seems to me that it must have been 
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invented by men ndio ndslied to destroy the. 
tree without feeling any nnpleasaiit twinges 
of conscience. 

Although it takes so fine a form, the 
spirit of a tree is not individualised, uor 
even within measurable distance of individual- 
isation. Nevertheless, it is already inuch high- 
er than the lower foi’ms of animal life, and 
when it passes into the animal kingdom it 
will come straight into some of the mammal- 
ian groups. It has its likes and dislikes, 
and these show in its aura, though the 
colour and definition are naturally alto- 
gether vaguer and dimmer than in the 
case of an animal. Indeed, in animals who 
glow with affection its colour is often remark- 
ably strong ; stronger in the case of some 
animals than that which is shown by some 
human beings, because it is so much more 
concentrated and one-pointed. 

The strong attraction which some people 
feel for particular kinds of trees or animals 
depends often upon the line of animal and 
vegetable evolution through which those 
people have risen. 
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SIXTH SECTION 


The Building of the System 

The seven planes of our solar system 
form, when taken together, the lowest of 
the great cosmic planes. There was a time 
when this cosmic plane consisted only of 
what was to it atomic matter, that is to 
say, of the bubbles in koilon. This was 
the condition existing on what we may call 
the site of the solar system. When the 
Solar Logos chose to manifest Himself, 
when He came forth out of eternity into 
time, and wished to form this system. He 
commenced first of all by defining an area, 
the limit perhaps of His own aura. 

Within that area He began His work 
upon the bubbles in koilon (which seem to 
have been already constructed, probably by 
some still greater Logos) using them as 
the atoms of our highest plane, and 
creating the universe in seven breaths. 
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For example, He did not make the 
physical-plane matter directly from the 
astral-plane matter, but withdrew into Him- 
self some of the matter of the astral plane 
and then breathed it out again in a new 
combination. Tims there is what is some- 
times called a fresh tanmatra as well as a 
fresh tattwa for each plane. 

The shortest and clearest tlcfinition of 
these words which I have ever heard was 
given by the late T. Subba Rao. He said : 

“ The tanmatra is the modification in the 
consciousness of the Lonos, and the tattwa 
is the effect pi’oduced in matter by that 
modification. You have seen how on a 
sandy shore a little wave comes quietly in, 
runs up on the sand and retires. But it 
has left behind it a tiny ridge to mark 
, its limit. If the tide is rising, the next 
wave which comes in goes a little further 
up the beach, makes its mark in turn and 
then retires. You may think of the tanmat- 
ra as imaged by that wave, which is the 
temporary modification of the ocean, and 
you may think of the little ridge made in 
the sand as symbolising the tattwa.” 

The meaning of the word tattwa appears 
to be “ thatness,” or “ inherent quality.” 
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Thoiigli tlie atoms of the various planes 
as we descend are thus not made directly 
from one another, it is nevertheless true that 
the atoms of the lower planes could not 
be made as they are unless the bubbles of 
which they are composed had already had 
the experience of passing through all the 
others above. The atom of the second plane 
already consists of forty-nine of these bub- 
bles, and the atom of the third or nirvanic 
plane of two thousand four hundred and 
one. This proportion persists all the way 
down, so that the same energy which makes 
forty-nine astral atoms makes only one 
physical atom, the bubbles being arranged 
differently. 

If we could take a physical atom and 
put it back plane by plane up to the 
highest, it would be found to consist of 
about fourteen thousand million of these 
bubbles. But when the Logos is making 
the planes, the matter of one plane is drawn 
up and disintegrated down to the original 
bubbles, and then recombined to make the 
matter of the next lower plane. It is prob- 
able that the force by which some greater 
L()(iOS formed the bubbles in koilon is what 
Madame Blavatsky calls foluU, for you 
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remember that that is spoken of as digging- 

holes in space, and the holes may be these 

infinitesimal bubbles, instead of solar systems, 
as we at first supposed. 

I do not know whether each bubble is 

rotating round its own axis oi- not. Re- 

member, it is not like a soap-bubble, which 
is a film of water with an outer and inner 
surface, enclosing air inside it ; it is like a 
bubble in soda-water, which has only one 
surface, where the air meets the water. 
To the highest sight that we can as yet 
bring to bear upon it, it appears to bo 
absolutely empty, so we cannot tell whether 
there is any interior motion going on in it 
or not. It seems to have no proper motion 
of its own, but it can be moved as a whole 
from without, singly or e% iiiasse, by an 
exertion of the will. No two of these 
bubbles ever under any circ^imstances touch 
each other. 

The drawing of the physical atom which 
is given in the frontispiece to The Ancient 
Wisdom is not quite accurate ; it is far 
too flat — ^too much like a locket in appear- 
ance. The drawing given in Ocrnlt Glbemist- 
ry is far better. The atom in reality is 
nearly globular, and its projecting points lie 
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almost on the surface of a sphere. It looks 
somewhat like a wire cage, composed of 
ten endless wires, which lie completely 
separate and never touch one another — 
that is, if any one of them were taken 
out and uncoiled, and laid out flat, it would 
be a circle. The arrangement is rather 
complicated, and a diagram is necessary in 
order to make it clear. A model would 
be still better, but no one has yet had 
the time or the patience to make one. 

By reference to the illustration in Occult 
Ohemisfry it will be seen that three of 
these ten wires are thicker than the rest, 
for in them the seven sets of spirillse do 
not fit accurately over one another (as 
they do in the other wires), because 
in every seven hundred turns there are 
four more atoms. This means an increase 
of one in every one hundred and seventy- 
five bubbles, and it is this which makes 
those three seem larger than the rest. A 
scientific man, in criticising the Koilon 
article, said that in dealing with such minute 
particles it was impossible to be so accurate, 
but that is only because he did not under- 
stand that it is a mere question of count- 
ing and comparison. 
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The atom has tliree movements of its 
own ; (1) rotation on its axis ; (2) an 

orbital motion, for it is continually running 
round in a small circle ; (3) a pulsation 

like a heart, a constant expansion and 
contraction. These three movements are 
always going on, and are iinaffected by 
any force from oiitside. A force from 
outside — a ray of light for example — will set 
the atom as a whole moving violently 
up and down, the phase of this movement 
being proportional to the intensity of the 
light, and its wave-length being determined 
by the colour of the light. A cxirious 
feature is that when this happens one of 
the seven minor wires of the atom begins 
to glow — the wire which corresponds to the 
colour of the light which is setting the 
whole atom in motion. 

The atom exists becaiise of the force 
which the Logos is pouring through it, 
precisely as a little revolving column of 
dust and leaves, at the corner of the street, 
exists because of the whirling wind which 
made it. The existence of matter depends 
therefore absohitely upon the contin\'iance 
of an idea in the mind of the Logos ; if 
He chose to withdraAv His force from the 
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physical plane — to cease thinking it — every 
physical atom would instantly disintegrate, 
and the whole physical plane would dis- 
appear in an instant like the light of a 
candle when it is blown out. 

Besides this force which holds the atom 
together in its spmal form, a number of 
the forces of the Logos are also play- 
ing round its coils — or perhaps we should 
rather say, one of His forces is playing 
at a ninnber of different levels. There 
are seven orders of this force, which are 
eventually, at the end of the seventh round, 
to play fully round the seven sets of 
spirillfe ; but some of them are not yet in 
activity, since this is only the fourth round. 

There is some reason to believe that 
what the scientific people call electrons 
may be what we call astral atoms, for 
they have said that in a chemical atom 
of hydrogen there are probably somewhere 
between seven hundred and a thousand of 
these electrons. Now it happens that in a 
chemical atom of hydrogen there are eight 
hundred and eighty-two astral atoms. This 
may of course be only a coincidence, but 
that seems somewhat improbable. If this 
suggestion be true it follows that in some 

VoL. 2. 34 
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of their experiments our scientific men must 
be actually disintegrating physical matter, 
and throwing it back on to tlie astral plane ; 
in wliich case it would seem that they 
must presently be forced to admit the 
existence of astral matter, though they will 
naturally think of it as nothing b\it a 
further subdivision of physical matter. 

I do not know whether in siich cases 
the disintegrated physical atoms re-form 
themselves ; but in our experiments, when 
by an effort of the will the physical atom 
is broken up into astral or mental atoms, 
it means only that for a moment the human 
will is set against the divine will which formed 
that atom. It requires a distinct effort to 
hold the atom temporarily in a different 
form, and the moment that the human 
will is withdrawn the divine will re-asserts 
itself and the physical atom is there once 
more. This, however, seems to apply only to 
the breaking up of the ultimate atoms of 
the plane ; when for experimental purposes 
we break up a chemical atom into physical 
ultimate atoms, it remains in that condition, 
and does not return to its original state. 

In interstellar space (between solar sys- 
tems) we are given to understand that atoms 
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lie far apart and equidistant ; and I believe 
tliat tliat is tlieir normal condition when 
undisturbed. That is wliat is meant by 
speaking of the atoms as free. Within the 
atmosphere of a planet they are never found 
in at all that state, for even when not 
grouped in forms, they are at any rate 
enormously compressed by the force of 
attraction. 

A man has a causal body on the atomic 
mental plane, but the mental atoms com- 
posing it will be crushed together by attrac- 
tion into a very definite and quite dense 
shape, even though they are in no way 
altered in themselves, and are not grouped 
into molecules. Such a body could exist 
comfortably on its own atomic plane in the 
neighbourhood of a planet, where the atomic 
matter is in the compressed condition ; but 
it would not at all be able to move or 
function in this far-away space where the 
atoms remain absolutely free and uncom- 
pressed. 

The conditions in interplanetary space are 
probably not exactly the same as in inter- 
stellar space, for there may be a great 
deal of disturbance due to comotic and 
meteoric matter, and also the tremendous 
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attraction of the sun produces a consider- 
able compression within the limits of liis 
system. Indeed, the vortex made in the 
first place by the Logos is of course still 
in action; and part of its action was to 
draw in matter from the surrounding space 
and compress it. I have no information 
upon the question as to whether atoms float- 
ing within the limits of the solar system 
Avould or would not be necessaifily all vivi- 
fied by elemental essence. It seems to mo 
most probable, however, that only those atoms 
which make the mental, astral and physical 
bodies (the latter of course, including the 
atmosphere and the lower varieties of ether) 
of the sun and the various planets and 
comets would be so vivified. 

At any rate, as we began by saying, 
the Logos chooses His area — an area of 
size stupendous beyond our comprehension. 
Astronomy tells us that the distance be- 
tween solar systems is so enormoirs as to 
be out of all proportion to the systems 
themselves. It is nevertheless probable 
that the Logoi of those systems arc actu- 
ally in touch with one another, and that 
the solar system existing in tlio centre of 
each of these inconceivably vast spheres 
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represents the condensation of matter which 
was originally scattered throughout the 
whole of that prodigious area, in a condi- 
tion of the minutest possible subdivision — 
perhaps in the condition of the ultimate 
bubbles which are the atoms of our highest 
plane. 

At a certain stage in that condensation 
or compression — a stage when the radius 
of His globe still extends far beyond the 
orbit of the outermost planet of our system 
as it is to-day — He sets up within it a 
whirling motion accompanied by intense 
electrical action, thus making a kind of 
colossal vortex in many dimensions. The 
compression of the whirling mass is continu- 
ed through what to us would be untold ages, 
in the course of Avhich He breathes the 
seven breaths of which we have previously 
spoken, and thereby groups the bubbles 
into the atomic matter of the various 
planes. Eventually there comes a point at 
which He sends through it a kind of 
electrical shock, which precipitates it into 
a lower condition of matter, so that instead 
of being a mere aggregation of atoms it 
becomes definitely a combination of them, 
usually a mass of glowing hydrogen. 
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Here we have the nebular stage, through 
which various systems in our iiniverse ai'c 
at this moment passing, as may be seen by 
means of any large telescope. As our nebula 
revolved round its axis it gradually cooled, 
contracted and flattened down, so that eventu- 
ally it became rather a huge revolving- 

disc than a sphere. Presently fissures 
appeared in this disc and it broke iutiO 
rings, presenting somewhat the appearance 
of the planet Saturn and its surroundings, 
but on a gigantic scale. At a chosen 

point in each of these rings a subsidiary 
vortex was set up, and gradiially much of 
the matter of the ring was gathered into 
this. The concussion of the fragments 
generated an amount of heat which reduced 
them to a gaseous condition and thxis 
formed a huge glowing ball, which gradu- 
ally, as it cooled, condensed into a 
planet. 

The planet formed upon the ring in this 
particular part of the system was, however, 
not the earth but the moon. We think 
of the moon as the satellite of the earth, 

comparing it in our minds with the satel- 

lites of Mars, Jupiter or Saturn ; but in 
reality the comparison is unfair, for the 
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moon is more a companion planet tlian a 
satollito. No other satellite in the solar 
system lioars at all the same proportion to 
its primary as the moon does to the earth, 
even though it is now much smaller than 
it used to be, as will be presently 
explained. Et ivas the one physical planet 
of the lunar chain, and our present humani- 
ty inhabited it in the distant past, al- 
though we were then a stage further back, 
and were in the animal kingdom. 

The earth came into existence when the 
active life of the moon was already over. 
A new vortex was set up not far away 
from the moon, and the rest of the matter 
of the lang was gradually gathered into 
it. The resultant collisions once more 
produced a ball of glowing gas, which 
enfolded the body of the moon and very 
soon reduced it to a similar condition. As 
this combined mass gradually cooled, con- 
densation took place round the two vortices, 
but by far the lai’ger part of the matter 
was attracted to the new one which be- 
came the earth, lea\’ing the moon a much 
smaller body than it had been and 
altogether denuded of air and water. 

ddie moon u'as still, from the intense 
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heat, in a plastic condition like hot mud, 
and the earth in its earlier stages ^Ya3 
subject to the most tremendous volcanic 
convulsions. In the course of these, eiior- 
mous masses of rock, often many miles in 
diameter, were thrown up into space to 
vast distances in all directions. The majoi'ity 
of these fell back upon the earth, but 
some of them struck the moon while still 
in its plastic condition and produced iipou 
it many of those huge depressions which 
we now call lunar craters. Any one who 
will take the trouble of throwing a few 
small pebbles into mud at the right stage 
of consistency will find that he obtains in 
that way an effect precisely similar to that 
which we observe upon the surface of the 
moon. Some of the lunar craters arc really 
craters, but not many. 

The moon is now like a vast cinder, 
hard but porous, of a consistency not unlike 
that of pumice-stone, though harder. Hardly 
any physical action of any sort is now 
taking place upon the surface of the moon. 
It is probably slowly disintegi’ating, and 
we are told that in the course of our 
seventh round it will break up altogether, 
and its matter will be used (with presum- 
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ably some of oui’ own) to build a new 
world which will be the only physical 
globe of the next incarnation of our chain. 
To that new globe whatever remains of 
the earth Avill act as a satellite. 

The moon has often been described in 

Theosophical literature as the eighth sphere, 
because it is not one of the seven planets 
of our chain upon which evoliTtion is taking 
place. It is therefore what is called a 

“ dead end,” a place Avhere only i^efuse 

gathers, and it is a kind of dust-heap or 

waste-paper-basket to the system — a kind 
of astral cesspool into which are thrown 
decaying fragments of various sorts, such 
as the lost personality which has torn 
itself away from the ego, who has allowed 
it to slip out of his grasp in the manner 
which I explained in the first volume of 
this book, in the article on Tjos^t Souls. 


The Pi,A\ET\r;Y Ottaixs 

Our solar system at the pr-esent moment 
contains ten chains, each consisting of seven 
globes, and these are all evolving side by 
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side, thoxigli at different stages. Seven of 
them are represented upon the physical 
level by one or more globes, bnt the 
three others exist only on hig'her levels. 
The nninber of globes on the physical plane 
■which a chain has at any given time de- 
pends npon the stage of its evolution. The 
globes of each chain present ns with a 
small cycle of evolution descending into 
denser matter and then ascending out of 
it, and in an exactly analogous manner the 
successive incarnations of a chain also descend 
into denser matter and then ascend o\it of 
it. Our own chain is at the present mo- 
ment at its lowest level of materiality, so 
that of its seven planets three are on the 
]■)hysical plane, two on the astral and two 
on the lower mental. 

We usually employ the letters of the al- 
phabet to denote these globes in their order; 
so we should represent the present condi- 
tion of affairs by saying that globes A and 
Gr are on the lower mental plane; globes 
B and F on the astral, and globes C, D, 
and E upon the physical level, 0 and B 
being smaller than D. It will be observed 
that in travelling round the chain the 
life- wave is steadily involving itself more 
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and more in matter as it descends from A 
to D, but is rising again and casting off; 
successive veils of matter as it passes from 
D to Gr. 

Tbis is the condition of affairs during 
tlie foui’tk and most material incarnation 
of each chain. But in the third and fifth 
incarnations each chain has its first and 
seventh planets on the higher mental, its 
second and sixth on the lower mental, its 
thii“d and fifth on the astral, and only one 
planet, the fourth, on the pliysical plane. 
The second and sixth incarnations of each 
chain are one stage higher ; their fourth 
planet is upon the astral plane, while 
the third and fifth are upon the lower 
mental, the second and sixth upon the 
higher mental and the first and seventh at 

the buddhic level. The first and seventh 
incarnations of a chain are one stage higher 
still, in that their lowest planets are on 

the lower mental plane and their first and 
seventh planets at the stage which we call 
nirvanic. 

It is not easy for us to attach any 

meaning to the idea of a planet upon 
plaiaes so exalted as the nirvanic or buddhic, 
and we are perhaps scarcely justified in 
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using the term. All that we mean is 
that there is a certain location in space 
where the evolution of certain groups of 
monads is taking place through agencies 
which work on those exalted levels. 

Bach of these seventy planets may bo 
regarded as having a definite location in 
space and as revolving round, or in some 
way depending upon, our sun. Of these 
seventy planets only twelve are physical, and 
even of those twelve one is not yet recog- 
nised by science and two others have only 
lately been discovered. 

The existence of Vulcan was accepted by 
some astronomers a century ago, but as 
it cannot now be found, the scientific men 
of the present day hold that the earlier 
observations were incorrect. No astronomer 
had dreamt of the two planets beyond the 
orbit of Neptune at the time when they 
were first mentioned in Theosophical writ- 
ings, but now their existence is admitted 
in consequence of the deflections which they 
have produced in certain cometary orbits. 

Madame Blavatsky says that Neptune is 
not in our solar system, but there can be 
no question that it revolves round our sun. 
Madame Blavatsky therefore must have been 
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speaking in some occult or symbolical sense 
■when sbe used those words. From the oc- 
cult point of view also, the Neptunian chain 
is clearly part of our system, being one of 
the ten chains which compose it ; so we 
are unable at the moment to attach any 
meaniiig to Madame Blavatsky’s statement. 
That does not in the least imply that it 
is really meaningless or inaccurate. 

We have frequently found that passages 
in her writings, Avhich we had been for a 
long time compelled to put aside as incom- 
prehensible and apparently contrary to known 
facts, had nevertheless a definite mean- 
ing and a certain sense in which they were 
time, though these were discoverable only 
when (by penetrating to higher planes) fresh 
aspects of the subject were brought into 
view. No doubt in due time this will prove 
to be the case with this enigmatical state- 
ment about Neptune. 

Besides those on the seventy planets of 
which we have spoken, there are other 
evolutions taking place, every inch of place 
being utilised. Even in the koilon itself there 
may be an evolution going on of which we 
know nothing iind can imagine nothing. We 
know as yet so little of this marvellous 
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system to wliicli we belong; all this teaching 
of Theosophy which has so changed oui* 
lives is but the lifting of a tiny corner of 
the veil. All space is filled with life, and 
there are even lower orders than that of 
the physical plane. It sometimes happens 
that a human being comes into touch with 
that lower evolution, but that is always un- 
desirable. Yet it would be a great mistake 
to speak of the inhabitants of this lower 
world as wicked. Certainly that evolution 
brings harm to us if we become entangled 
with it, but that is because it is not meant 
for us. 

Of the seven chains that have physical 
planets, taking them in order, beginning 
with the nearest to the sun and working 
outwards, we have first Vulcan, with only 
one physical planet, which is small and must 
be very hot. The Vulcan chain is in its third 
incarnation, but we are given to understand 
that its scheme of evolution is not destined 
to bring the entities concerned witli it to 
as high a level as will be ultimately attain- 
ed by the inhabitants of our own planet. 

Mercury is the next planet, and belongs 
to the earth-chain. 

Venus is the only physical planet of tlu' 
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chain of which it is a part. It is in the 
seventh round of its fifth incarnation, and 
it represents the most advanced degree of 
evolution yet attained by humanity in this 
solar system. Being so far advanced, it 
has been able to afford assistance to other 
and less developed evolutions ; from it, as 
we know, descended the Lords of the Blame, 
Avho gave so great a stimulus to the pro- 
gress of humanity in the middle of our 
third root-race. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that the astro- 
nomers of a hundred and fifty years ago 
recorded several observations of a satellite 
of Venus, whereas now it is quite certain 
that no such orb exists. The usual sup- 
position is that those earlier astronomers 
erred. But tins is scarcely likely in view 
of the number and character of the witness- 
es, and also their repeated observations. It 
was seen by astronomers as well known as 
Cassini and Short, in 1761, and that not 
once but many times, and with different 
telescopes. Tt was observed by Scheuten 
during the whole of its transit along with 
Venus in the same year ; it was seen four 
times by Montaigne, and again in 1764 by 
E()dkier, Horrebow and Montbaron. It was 
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estimated to have a diameter of about two 
thousaud miles. It is surely more probable 
that all these astronomers were light in 
their observations, for we are told that in 
our seventh round the moon will disintegrate 
and we shall be left without a satellite. 
It may be only a coincidence that Venus 
is in its seventh round, but it is a curious 
one. 

The next planets are our Barth and Mars, 
and these two, along with Mercury, are the 
three physical planets of a chain which is 
in its fourth incarnation. Our Earth is the 
lowest and most material of the series — 
planet D, while Mars is our planet C and 
Mercury our planet B. A good many of the 
more advanced members of our present 
humanity were not upon the planet Mars 
when the life-wave last swept over it, as 
will be explained later ; but the great bulk 
of the human race has certainly passed 
through a series of incarnations on that 
planet, and we have left behind us many 
traces of our occupation, of which the pres- 
ent inhabitants are abundantly availing 
themselves. When our present occupancy 
of the earth ends for a time, we shall all 
pass on to the somewhat less material life 
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of the planet Mercury, where the average 
level of consciousness mav be somewhat 

•J 

more extended that it is here, since ordi- 
nary humanity will then possess what is now 
called etheric sight. There are no grounds 
whatever, so far as I know, for the state- 
ment made by a recent writer that the 
real names of Mercury and Venus have been 
interchanged. Indeed, we know a great deal 
about these planets which makes the idea 
inconceivable. 

Next come the asteroids — material which 
will make a world some time ; but we do 
not count them now. 

The giant of the solar system, Jupiter, 
has a chain of its own. It is in an early 
stage of its evolution, being very much too 
hot for life, such as we know, to exist on 
its surface ; but its satellites are inhabited. 
Its surface has seas of molten metals, and 
similar conditions exist on all the outside 
giant planets. It has a density about that 
of water, if you take the whole mass ; but 
what we see is I’eally the outside of a 
mass of cloud thousands of miles in depth 
— so we get a false estimate of the actual 
size of the planet itself. The Jupiter 
scheme is at present in the second round 

Vot,. 2. 36 
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of its third incarnation. We are told that 
this system will eventually raise its human- 
ity to an extremely high level. 

Next we come to Saturn, with its wonder- 
ful system of rings and satellites. It is 
the only physical planet of its chain. It 

also is in an early round of its third 

incarnation, and we rmderstand that the 

development connected with it is slower than 
most of the others, but that it will ulti- 
mately reach exalted levels. 

As to the schemes to which the outer 
planets Uranus and Neptune belong, we 
have but little information, though we 

know that the latter is in its fourth 
incarnation, because of the fact that to it 
belong also the two other physical planets 
whose orbits lie outside its own. The condi- 
tions existing on all these gigantic oiiter mem- 
bers of the solar system must be altogether 
so entirely different from those on the small 
inner planets that it is practically impossi- 
ble to form any idea of the sort of life which 
must be lived by their inhabitants, even in 
the future when the globes have cooled down. 
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Successive Life-waves 

Tlie conception of tlie successive life- 
wu^ves wliich pour out from the Locos 
should not be a difficult one, yet it frequent- 
ly happens that some confusion seems to 
arise in the mind of the student in 
connection with it. 

Perhaps this comes partially from the 
fact that the term “ life- wave ” has been 
employed in our literature in three distinct 
senses. First, it has been used to denote 
the three great outpourings of Divine Life 
by means of which our solar system came 
into existence — by which its evolution is 
carried on. Secondly, it has been applied 
to the successive impulsions of which the 
second outpouring is formed ; and it is in 
this sense principally that I shall employ 
the term now. Thirdly, the expression has 
been accepted as signifying the transference 
of life from one planet of our chain to 
another in the course of evolution. 

A life-wave of this third type does not 
at all correspond to the life-wave of the 
second type, but consists of synchronous 
portions of seven of the latter, treated as 
though they constituted a single entity. 
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As we all know, we kave with us at the 
present time seven kingdoms in manifestation 
— ^the human, the animal, the vegetable, 
the mineral, and the three elemental king- 
doms which precede the mineral. 

We must realise that all these are manifest- 
ations of the same life — the one life of the 
Logos manifesting' in that second great out- 
pouring which comes from His second aspect 
after the primitive matter has been prepared 
for its reception by the action of the first 
outpouring which comes from the third as- 
pect (see T]i.e Clbridum Crml, p. 40). That 
second outpouring comes forth in a series 
of successive waves, following one another 
as the waves of the sea follow one another. 
Bach of these waves has reached its 
present stage by passing through all the 
earlier stages, and in each of those it has 
spent a period of time corresponding to 
the life of a chain of seven worlds, some- 
times called a manvantara. 

This Sanskrit word - manvantara literally 
means the period between two Manus, 
and so it might be applied at various 
levels. We see from Tht- HmH Dart tint- 
that each root-race has its Manu, a great 
adept who takes charge of it, and superin- 
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tends its formation and gi’owth. But there 
is also a Manu for the ‘vyoidd-period which 
includes the seven root-races ; and yet again 
there is a still greater Manu who superin- 
tends the progress of the life-wave (using 
that term in its third sense) through all 
the seven planets of the chain; and since 
one complete journey through all those 
seven globes has been called a round, He 

is spoken of as the Round-Manu. 

Seven such rounds complete one life-period 
for a planetary chain — one incarnation of the 
chain, as it were ; and over this enormous 

peiiod there is a Great One who presides, 
and to Him also this title of Manu is 
accorded. Higher still there is One who 

presides over the seven successive chains, 
which may be regarded as the seven in- 
carnations of our chain, making one com- 
plete scheme of evolution ; but He is usually 
spoken of not as a Manu, but as the 
Lotios of seven chains, or sometimes as 
the Planetary Logos. So we have here a 
graduated hierarchy of mighty adepts, 
extending up to Divinity itself. 

Tt is obvious, therefore, that the term 
manvantara might indicate various periods 
of time, corresponding to the levels at 
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■which it was employed ; bLit in our 
Theosophical literature it has generally been 
used to indicate the duration o£ one chain 
— the time occupied by the life-wave in 
making seven rounds. To the greater period 
of the seven successive incarnations of the 
chain, the name of mahamanvantara (which 
means simply great manvantara) has some- 
times been given. 

The following table may be of use to 
our students, as summarising the system of 
evolution ; 


V Branch Races make ... 

7 Sub-races „ 

7 Root-races „ 

7 World-periods „ 

7 Rounds „ 

7 Chain-periods ,, 

10 Planetary Schemes make 


... One Sub-race. 

... One Root-race. 

... One World-period. 

... One Round. 

... One Chain-period. 

... One Planetary Scheme. 
... Our Solar System. 


It is scarcely practical for us at present 
to endeavour to estimate in years the exact 
length of these enormous expanses of time. 
In exoteric Hindu books definite numbers 
are given, but Madame Blavatsky tells us 
that it is impossible to rely fully upon 
these, as other and esoteric considerations 
are involved, which the writers do not 
take into account. We have no direct- 
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information upon these points, bnt there is 
some reason to snspect that the time of 
the rounds is not an invariable quantity, 
but that some are shorter than others. It 
has been thought that those in front of 
us will probably not be so long as those 
through which we have passed ; but here 
again we have no certain information, and 
it seems useless to speculate. 

At all these stages there are always seven 
life-waves in action. In every one of these 
chains is a human kingdom, and it is al- 
ways accompanied by its brothers, an animal, 
a vegetable and a mineral kingdom. But 
each of these is steadily evolving ; so that 
the life-wave which is ensouling’ the animal 
kingdom of the present day will in the 
next chain have arrived at the human level, 
and will provide the causal bodies for the 
hiunanity of that chain. In the same way 
the life-wave which ensouls our vegetable 
kingdom now will ensoul the animal king- 
dom then, and so on. 

It of course follows from this that we 
were the animal kingdom of the moon- 
chain, and the vegetable kingdom of the 
chain previous to that. That is not pre- 
cisely an accxirate method of expression. 
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because -we as separate egos did not exist 
tlien ; but tliat wave of essence wliicli in 
the first chain ensouled the ininc'ral king- 
dom, in the second chain the vegetable, 
and in the third chain the animal, has 
now been employed in the formation of 
those causal bodies which wc are in- 
habiting at the present day. 

What then will be the future progi-ess 
of that wave, and how will it appear in 
the next chain ? It will not appear there at 
all, for we must remember that at the 
close of this hnmaia evolution man finds al- 
ways before him the seven paths which 
open the way to still further development. 
I have tried to explain these, so far as 
they may at present be described, in the 
concluding chapter of Liri'^ihh Hdpprs. 

I need not repeat here what I then wrote, 
but I may add to it a fragment of informa- 
tion which has since come to my know- 
ledge. One of those paths, which we had 
then to leave blank, leads to what we have 
called a staff appointment. Every general 
has, quite apart from the regular officers 
who hold various commands under him, a 
special set of officers who form his staff, 
whose duty it is to be in personal attend- 
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ance upon Mm, and to be ready at any 
moment to do anytliing that he may re- 
quire, or to fill any vacancy that may occur. 
The Solar Louos also has His staff — a 
number of adepts who are not in the ser- 
vice of any particular chain, yet ever pre- 
pared to be sent to the aid of any that 
need assistance. To join this body is one 
of the seven possibilities which lie before 
him who has ‘ reached the further shore.’ 

WTien the time comes for our chain to dis- 
integrate and for the life from it to pass 
into the fifth chain, we shall already have 
moved on to a stage beyond the human, along 
one or other of these seven paths. Conse- 
quently the humanity which will com- 
mence as primitive man in the fifth chain 
will not be ourselves at all, but will be 
the wave next behind us — ^that which is 
ensouling our present animal kingdom. 

In the same way our vegetable monad 
will have evolved a stage higher, and will 
ensoul the animal kingdom of that new 
chain ; while tlie life-wave which is now 
animating the mineral kingdom will by that 
time have risen to the level of the vege- 
table kingdom. Thus we see that of the 
seven life-waves which we now know, six 

Vot. 2. 37 
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Avill be present in the fiftli chain, but each 
will have gained a stag'e in its development. 

Oiir present human life- wave, having obtain- 
ed the object of its immersion into matter, 
has passed out of this series of chains 
altogether, though some of those wdio wore 
its members may still retain a voluntary 
connection with it for the purpose of help- 
ing its evolution. But since each of our waves 
has moved on a stage, how is the place 
of the hindmost supplied ? Are we to sxip- 
pose that the first elemental kingdom will 
no longer be repi'esented in the new chain ? 
By no means ; for we find that a fresh 
life-wave from the Looos is following close 
behind the others, and so this new influx 
completes the seven. 

Precisely the same process has takeix 
place in connection with each chain in 
succession. In each of them one life-wave 
has attained its goal, and passed off through 
seven channels to some entirely higher form 
of manifestation ; and each of those behind 
it has moved forward one stage, and the 
place of the hindmost has in each case 
been filled by a fresh influx of life from 
the Logos. 

Each of these waves enters in each chain- 
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period at tlie lowest level of the kingdom 
which it is ensouling, and passes out of that 
kingdom at its highest point. A fresh in- 
fliix of life from the Louos enters the 
first elemental kingdom in each chain, and 
there are six such influxes in our scheme, 
so that we have altogether thirteen success- 
ive life-waves at work in this scheme of 

seven chains, though never more than seven 
of them are in operation simultaneous!}". 

All are moving steadily onward but always 
preserving the same distance between them, 
and we can take up any particular wave 
at any point in its progress and follow it 
backwards or forwards as we desire. 

Take for example the seventh of these 
waves. It enters into the first incarnation 
of the chain as the first elemental king- 
dom ; in the second chain it has reached 

the level of the second elemental kingdom, 
and in the lunar chain it ensouls the 
third. In our present chain it animates 
our mineral kingdom, wliile in the fifth 
and sixth chains it will ensoul respectively 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. In 
the seventh chain it will arrive at the level 
of humanity, and will then pass off tlu’ough 
its seven channels, as the other huiaatiities 
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have done. We have then the complete 
history of this life-wave befoi’e ns, from 
the time when it emerged into manifestation 
in the first elemental kingdom, nntil it is 
again attaining divine levels at the end of 
its appointed evolution. 

We have not before us in our scheme 
the complete evolution of any other wave 
than this. If, for example, we trace back 
our own life-wave, we shall find that it en- 
souled the animal kingdom in the moon-chain, 
the vegetable kingdom in the second chain, 
and the mineral kingdom in the first chain. 
Where then did it gain the evolution of 
the three elemental kingdoms P For it must 
obviously have advanced through those stages 
before it manifested as the mineral. It has 
passed through them in some previous 
scheme of chains — we know not where or 
when. It is evident that the only entirely 
new impulse in that first chain of our 
scheme was the seventh life-wave, for all the 
others which form part of that first chain 
had already gone through some portion of 
their evolution in anterior schemes of worlds. 
Its humanity must evidently have passed 
through the six antecedent stages in that 
unknown past, and it came here only to 
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acquire tlie fiiiisliing touch to its education 
Tillich prepared it to pass ofE along the 
seven paths which lay open before it. 

But our life-waves stretch onward into 
the future as well as back into the past. 
The eighth wave, for example, which entered 
for the first time in the second chain as a 
fresh impulse from the Divine Life, has 
no time in our scheme of evolution to 
reach the human level. In our present 
chain it is ensoiiling the third elemental 
kingdom, and causing us a great deal of 
trouble in the shape of desire-elementals. 
In the seventh chain that wave will be 
ensouling the animal kingdom, and it will 
therefore attain humanity in the first chain 
of some unknown scheme of globes, hidden 
at present in the womb of the future. 

Naturally the remaining waves, from the 
ninth to the thirteenth, are also unfinished, 
so that out of all the waves which use our 
scheme as the theatre of their evolution 
only one finds time to complete all its 
stages — a fact which, if we can realise all 
that it involves, gives us a deeply impress- 
ive illustration of the vastness of the 
resources of nature, a glimpse into the 
illiinitabh' eteiaiities through which, never 
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hastening yet never resting, her nnfoldincnt 
proceeds with such splendid precision. 

Now that we have clearly in onr minds 
the steady progress of these life-waves, we 
must immediately proceed to modify our 
conception by the introduction into it of 
another inportant factor. In each case of 
transference from one kingdom to anothei', 
there is always a certain part of the life- 
wave which does not succeed in passing, 
and is therefore left behind. "We may pei‘- 
haps understand that most easily if wo 
begin by thinking of the future of our 

own humanity. 

We know that the goal set before ns is 
the attainment of that level of initiation 
which has been called adeptship — the posi- 
tion of the asekha, ‘ the one who has no 
more to learn ’ with regard to our planet- 
ary chain. But we also know that it will 
not be the whole of humanity that will 
succeed in this lofty aim, but only a cer- 
tain part of it. We are told that in 

the middle of the next round a separation 

will occur between those souls who are 

strong enough to undertake the higher 
stages of evolution and those who are not. 

This separation has been prefigured by the 
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many legends of a ‘ last judgment ’ at wliicli 
the future destiny of the souls for this 
geon would be decided. The diseased im- 
agination of the medimval monk, always 
seeking an opportunity to introduce gro- 
tesquely exaggerated horrors into his creed 
in order to terrify an incredibly ignorant 
peasantry into more liberal donations for 
the support of Mother- Church, distorted 
into ‘ eternal damnation ’ the perfectly 
simple idea of Ionian suspension. 

Those who are left behind at this peiiod 
have sometimes been described as ‘ the fail- 
ures of the fifth round,’ though perhaps even 
this is somewhat too harsh a tenn. There 
may well be some among them who by 
greater exertion might have qualified them- 
selves to pass oiiward, and these are rightly 
spoken of as failures; biit the majority will 
be left behind simply because they are too 
young to go on, and so not strong enough 
for the more difficult work. 

The facts of the case may be stated 
cpiite simply. The lower classes of monads 
passed only gradually from the animal 
kingdom into the human during the earlier 
half of our present chain-period. Some 
of them are still, consequently, at an 
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early stage of the human evolntiou, and 
are therefore exceedinglj’’ unlikely to over- 
take the classes 'which are so far in advance 
of them. We have been given to niider- 
stand that it is just possible for even the 
lowest savage to reach before the middle 
of the fifth round the level necessary 
for continued evolution, but in order to do 
this he must never once fail to take advan- 
tage of each opportunity as it is offered 
to him, and the number who will do this 
will be infinitesimally small. It is calculat- 
ed that the proportion who will be pre- 
pared to go on will amount to about 
three-fifths of the total population of the 
earth (not merely of the physical popula- 
tion, it will be understood, but of the total 
number of egos who constitute the human 
life-wave evolving through this chain) while 
the remaining two-fifths will be left behind. 

The surroundings in the world at that 
time will be specially adapted for the rapid 
progress of the more advanced egos, and 
will therefore be wholly unsuitable for enti- 
ties at a much lower stage of evolution, as 
the gross vibrations of violent passion and 
of strong coarse feelings which are neces- 
sary for the development of the inert and 
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lialf-formed astral body of the savage will 
be no longer available. We can easily 
imagine many ways in which this unsuit- 
ability would show itself. In a world of 
high intellectual and spiritual development, 
where war and the slaughter of animals 
have long been things of the past, the 
existence of savage races, full of undisci- 
plined passions and desire for conflict, would 
obviously introduce many serious difficulties 
and coinplications ; and though no doubt 
means might be devised for their repression, 
that very repression Avould debar them from 
the activities requisite for their early stage 
of evolution. 

Obviously, therefore, the kindest and 
best thing to do with those who are thus 
backward is simply to drop them oiit from 
this evolution, and let them prepare to 
take their place in next year’s class — in 
the next planetary chain. Such entities will 
not sxiffer in any way ; they will simply 
have a very prolonged period of rest in such 
heaven-life as they may be capable of appre- 
ciating, and no doubt, even though their con- 
sciousness during this period will probably be 
but partially awakened, a certain amount of 

inner progress will be going on. 

VoL. 2. 38 
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From that condition they will descend 
into the earlier stages of the evolu- 
tion of the next chain, and will be 
among the leaders of primitive humanity 
there. We should not think of them as 
in any way put back, but merely as as- 
signed to the position to which they really 
belong, where their progress is easy and 
certain. It is to this class that Madame 
Blavatsky I'eferred when she spoke of vast 
numbers of ‘ lost souls’ ; though this term 
‘ lost souls,’ when employed in this connec- 
tion, sometimes misleads students who have 
not yet grasped the full splendour and 
certainty of the evolutionary scheme. 

We may think then of each life- wave in 
its passage through the chain as breaking 
up into wavelets. Consider what will be the 
progress made by our own life-wave. Broad- 
ly speaking, this represents the animal 
kingdom of the moon, though the failures 
of the lunar humanity have naturally joined 
it, and may be expected to be among its 
leaders. 

The whole of the wave which ensoiLled 
that lunar animal kingdom should theoretic- 
ally have entered humanity during the 
earlier part of this chain, and should by the 
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end of the seventh round attain the goal 
appointed for it. 

We who are now human beings in this 
chain ought all of us to attain adeptship, 
and pass away from this scheme of evolu- 
tion altogether by one of the seven paths 
which open before the adept, while what 
is now our animal kingdom ought by the 
end of this chain to attain individualisation, 
and therefore to be ready to furnish the 
humanity for the next chain, the fifth of 
the scheme. 

We know, however, that two-fifths of our 
humanity will fall out in the middle of 
the fifth round, because it is obviously too 
far behind the rest to enable it even with 
the greatest efforts to attain the goal dur- 
ing this chain. This two-fifths will enter 
the next chain along with the members of 
our present animal kingdom, and will 
therefore constitute part of that future 
humanity. 

One of the great reasons why the divis- 
ion between the more advanced and the less 
advanced must be made in the middle of 
the fifth round is that the later races will 
be in much closer touch with the adepts 
and the great devas than we are now. Tt 
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will therefore be necessary for them to 
bold tlieraselves always in an impressible 
condition, in readiness to receive and re- 
spond to an outpouring of influences. This 
in its turn requires that they shall live a 
peaceful and contemplative life, which would 
be an impossibility if there were still 
left in the world savage races who would 
attack and kill the man in a state of con- 

templation. The more powerful vibrations 
of that time would not rouse the higher 
nature of the savage, but would only stim- 
ulate and intensify his lower passions, so 

that he would gain nothing by being on 
earth at that period, while ho would make 
impossible the progress of the more deve- 

loped people. 

But the other three-fifths of our present 

humanity, which may bo described as success- 
ful in so far as it does not drop out at 
the day of judgment in the fifth round, 
will yet not all of it succeed, in the sense 
of attaining the asekha level. It is thought 
that probably about one-fifth of the whole 
number (that is to say, one-third of those 
who have not dropped out) will fully 
achieve ; but that means that two-thirds of 
the successes will still at the end of our 
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chain of worlds have further work to do, 
before they have reached the level intended 
for them. They also will have to enter the 
next chain, though they will not need the 
earlier stages of its evolution ; so they will 
probably appear at about its middle point, 
much as the higher classes of monads who 
came over from the moon entered onr pre- 
sent evolution at its middle point. The 
matter will, however, be complicated for 
them by the fact that, just as on this chain 
the point set before us for attainment is 
higher than that of the moon-chain, so will 
the level of achievement expected on the 
fifth chain be higher than ours. With that, 
however, we have no concern for the 
moment. 

The actual distribution at the end of our 
planetaiy chain will probably be into sevei'al 
well-defined classes, somewhat as follows ; 
though obviously each of these might be 
further subdivided : 

1. Those who, having intelligently studied 
evolution and determined to take the shorter 
and steeper Path to the goal, have already 
attained adeptship in previous rounds. 

2. Those who attain the asekha level in 
the seventh round. These are the highest 
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class of the men who have moved along 
with -the ordinary stream of evolution — the 
vanguard of those who have followed the 
usual path. They may be taken as corre- 
sponding, for our chain, to the first-class of 
the moon-men. 

3. Those who have fallen short of this per- 
fect attainment, but yet have succeeded in 
reaching the arhat level in the seventh round. 
They correspond for our chain to the second 
class of the moon-men, and will need very 
few births in the next incarnation of the 
chain before they also gain the level of 
liberation. 

4. Those who, while they passed the ex- 
amination at the middle of the fifth round, 
have not yet succeeded in raising themselves 
above the three lower levels of the Path Proper. 
These may perhaps be taken to correspond 
for our chain with the animal-men of the 
moon, who had only just contrived to se- 
parate themselves from the animal kingdom, 
and consequently had much preparatoi’y 
work to do in the new chain. 

5. Those who, while they succeeded in 
attaining humanity in our earth-chain, yet 
failed to raise themselves sufficiently to 
justify their continuance in that chain after 
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tlie middle of tlie fifth round. There will, 
no doubt, be several subdivisions or classes 
among these. 

6. Those who have failed altogether to 
gain the level of humanity. These will be 

some of the very lowest of the monads, 

who had oiily just reached the animal king- 
dom on the moon, and have been slowly 

rising dxiriug the earth-chain, but have not 
succeeded in attaining individualisation. 

It is not only in the case of humanity 
that we find this failure to attain the des- 
tined level. The same thing appears to 
happen in connection with every kingdom 
all through the course of evolution. While 
the majority of each wave of monads fulfil 
the destiny appointed for them, there is in 
each a minority who fall behind, and a 
much smaller minority who run far in advance 
of that destiny. For example, just as a 
few men are now rising far above their 
fellows and attaining adeptship, so a few 
animals are even already breaking away from 
their group-souls and becoming individual- 
ised, thoiigh the great body of the animal 
life- wave will arrive at individualisation only 
towards the end of the seventh round, and 
will form the humanity of the fifth chain. 
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The men "wlio ai’e approaching adeptship are 
always those who are in close touch with 
the existing adepts as Their pnpils ; the 
animals who are approaching humanity are 
usually those who are in close touch with 
the existing humanity as pets specially 
developed in affection and intelligence. 

In the earlier days of the Theosophical 
teaching we supposed that even if an animal 
by S[)ecially rapid development should become 
individualised here and now, he would still 
have to Avait until the next chain before 
he could secure a human body. Later in- 
vestigations, however, have shown us that 
exceptions to this rule are at this stage 
still possible, and that animals who are 
fortunate enough to attain individualisation 
during this present world-period may be 
accommodated with primitive human bodies 
at the commencement of the occupation by 
our life-wave of the next planet in our pre- 
sent chain. It is obvious that the number of 
animals prepared to take advantage of this 
(which, so far as we can see, appears like- 
ly to be their final opportunity of entering 
the human life of this chain) must be re- 
latively exceedingly small ; but still it is 
a possibility which we must take into account 
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if we wish correctly to comprehend the 
course of evolution. 

I have once seen a case in which there 
were special features that made an even 
earlier incarnation possible — a case of an 
animal which had shown in earth-life not only 
great intelligence, but also unusually strong 
devotion to his human friend, a devotion 
which of course continued in the astral life 
and was even stronger there than ever. The 
animal’s power of definite thought was such 
that during life he frequently travelled great 
distances in his astral body when asleep, 
to visit his master on his journeys. In 
this case definite progress was made in the 
astral life after death, and the response to 
our efforts was much greater than we had 
hoped, for the astral life gave us a better 
opportunity than was possible on the phys- 
ical plane to grasp the exact limits of the 
animal’s lines of thought. They were few, 
narrow and curiously limited ; but yet they 
extended much further along their lines 
than one would suppose. 

Certain new lines of thought opened 
up in the astral life, and the developments 
were exceedingly interesting. An almost 
immediate incarnation in this world was 
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clearly possible, but there were some curious 
combinations which made the matter difficult 
to arrange. The animal would have been a 
primitive savage in many ways, and yet 
could only have been incarnated in immedi- 
ate personal relation with his master, for 
whom his attachment was so strong that it 
would have been impossible to keep him 
away from him. This presented serious 
difficulties, but still they might somehow 
have been overcome, but for the fact that 
it was impossible to guarantee the sex of 
the savage ! 

Presumably among the animals that suc- 
ceed there will also be various classes, cor- 
responding in a general way in this evolu- 
tion to the various classes of monads in the 
lunar evolution ; and some of the animal 
essence at present ensouling the lowest 
forms of life will certainly fail to attain the 
human level in this chain, and will there- 
fore correspond in the animal kingdom to 
our ‘ failures of the fifth round.’ As to 
whether these forms also will disappear 
from the earth at that same period in the 
fifth round we have no direct information, 
but analogy would seem to require that 
this should be so. The same differentiation 
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into classes, according to the measure of 
success achieved, has been observed in con- 
nection with all the lower kingdoms, so that 
in reality each life-wave ought to be symbolised 
as breaking up constantly into ripples or 
wavelets, some of which in time join the 
preceding or succeeding waves, though the 
majority move steadily along their appointed 
course. 

The seven life- waves which ensoul our 
seven kingdoms have alwavs for their 

O V 

principal field of action the planet to which 
the attention of the Logos is for the 
moment directed; but a certain small pro- 
portion of their action is always manifesting 
in the other worlds of the chain also. 
Thus, although the attention of the Planetary 
Logos is now fixed upon our earth, there 
are yet representatives of all the kingdoms 
simultaneously existing upon every one of 
the six other globes of our chain. These 
are often described as the seed from which 
the forms will develope when the life-wave 
reaches the planet — that is to say, when 
the special attention of the Planetary Logos 
is turned to it once more. 

These forms have remained in exist- 
ence upon their respective planets ever 
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since they were first filled by the 
lunar animal-men in the first round, 
and in this way the trouble of what 
might be called fresh creation for each 
globe in each round is avoided. The life 
ensouling these forms during the comparative 
obscuration of those planets is still part of 
the great wave, and is still moving onward 
in connection with it. It serves other func- 
tions besides that of providing the seed 
for the incoming wave, since it is also 
employed as a means of more rapid evolution 
for certain classes of monads. 

It is by the special treatment thus given 
that it is possible for the second-class monad 
to overtake the first class and become one 
of its members. Under certain conditions of 
strong desire for advancement, if he is seen 
to be striving with exceptional vigour to im- 
prove himself, he may be separated from the 
great masses of his fellows on this planet, 
and passed by the authorities into what is 
called the Inner Round, and may take his 
next incarnation among the limited population 
of Mercury. In that case he will spend 
there about the same time that he would 
otherwise liave devoted to incarnations in 
one root-race, and will then pass on to the 
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astral planet F. After a similar stay there 
he will he transferred to globes Gr, A and 
B successively, and then to Mars and to 
the Earth. 

As in each of these spheres he will have 
made a stay about equivalent to the normal 
period of a root-race, the life-wave will 
have left the Earth before his return, but 
he will overtake it upon the planet Mercury, 
and will then join the ranks of the first- 
class monads and share the remainder of 
their evolution and their varied opportunities 
of more rapid development. Entities engag- 
ed upon this special line of evolution form 
the majority of the small population of 
Mercury and Mars at the present time. In 
the latter planet there is also a certain 
residuum of primitive mankind which was 
unprepared to pass on when the life-wave 
left for the Barth — a race which represents a 
stage of humanity lower than any at present 
existing within our cognisance. It will prob- 
ably be extinct long before we reach Mars 
in the fifth round, since there appear to 
be no other egos needing manifestation at 
that level for the moment. 

In the same way we find that all the 
kingdoms are represented upon the astral 
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and. mental globes. It is not very easy for 
us to grasp with, our physical consciousness 
what can be the condition of the life of 
the lower kingdoms on these higher planes ; 
the idea of the evolution of a mineral on 
the mental plane, for example, suggests no- 
thing readily comprehensible to the ordinary 
mind. We may perhaps help ourselves to- 
wards the understanding of it by remember- 
ing that every mineral must have its astral 
and mental counterparts, and that the spe- 
cial types of matter which form these are 
also on their respective planes manifesta- 
tions of the mineral monad, and we may 
suppose that through such manifestations 
that monad is evolving during its existence 
on these loftier levels. 

The group-soul must always contain within 
itself latent possibilities connected with the 
higher planes through which it has descended; 
and it may be that in those stages of evo- 
lution these potentialities are being developed 
by some method quite outside those with 
which we are familiar. Without the unfolding 
of psychic faculties we cannot expect to un- 
derstand in detail the hidden growth in 
these exalted spheres of finer matter ; the im- 
portant point is that we should realise that 
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altliougli the great life-wave resides only 
upon one globe of our group at a given 
time, the remaining planets are by no means 
dormant, and useful progress is continually 
being made in every part of our chain. 

I have tried to make the above descrip- 
tion of the successive life-waves as clear as 
possible ; but lest it should still present some 
difficulties to the mind of a reader unaccus- 
tomed to the study of this system of cosmo- 
gony, I append a little diagram which I 
think may be of assistance. The vertical 
columns indicate the successive incarnations 
of the chain; the horizontal divisions repre- 
sent the various kingdoms of nature ; the 
diagonal arrows are the successive waves of 
evolution which have come forth from the 
Logos. The arabic numbers attached bo each 
of these arrows apply to those arrows only, 
and not to the squares in which they happen 
to come. It will be seen that there are 
thirteen of these arrows. Their length ap- 
pears to vary, but that is only because 
we are regarding them solely from the point 
of view of our own scheme of evolution. 

Within the limits of that scheme 
arrow No. 1 appears to cross only one 
kingdom — the human. That does not at 
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all . mean that the wave represented by 
that arrow has not passed through the 
six previous stages : it means only that 
those six previous stages have been ex- 
perienced in some other scheme. Jiist 
the same thing is true at the opposite 
corner of the diagram. Arrow No. 18 
crosses only one kingdom — the first element- 
al ; it will inevitably in due course have 
to pass through all the other kingdoms, 
but it cannot do so in this scheme of 
evohition, because that is already at an end. 
So far as oxir diagram is concerned it ap- 
pears in that one kingdom only. 

If we take the column representing any 
one chain — ^let us say the fourth, which 
denotes our present stage of evolution — we 
shall find in running the eye down it that 
seven arrows pass through it, indicating the 
seven kingdoms now existing around us. 
We can follow any one of those arrows 
either backwards or forwards, and so can 
trace any of our kingdoms either in the 
past or in the future. We should note 
that waves 1 to 6 come to us from some 
other scheme of evolution, while waves 7 
to 18 are fresh emanations from the Looos. 
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The Monads from the Moon 

Those who have studied the Theosophical 
system are aware that we divide humanity 
into various classes according to the age of 
the ego, and the degree of his development. 
Transaction No. 26 of the London Lodge 
gives this arrangement very clearly, and it 
is also to be found in Chapter XII of The 
Ancitni t Wisdom ; but our students will see 
that the author of the last-named work has 
altered the numbering of the classes so as 
to bring it more nearly into agreement with 
that adopted in The Secret Doctrine. 

Mrs. Besant separates from the rest those 
entities to which the London Lodge Transaction 
had given the titles of the first and second 
classes, and calls them solar monads, so 
that she begins her list of the lunar monads 
with those that the Transaction had called 
the third class, and to it she gives the 
name of the first class ; consequently in The 
Ancient Wisdom the fourth class of the 
Transaction is called the second, and the 
fifth becomes the third. Madame Blavatsky’s 
fourth class covers Mr. Sinnett’s sixth and 
seventh, while the remainder of her classes 
includes entities which, he did not take 
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into account at all. His classification dealt 
only ■with members of the lunar animal 
kingdom, ■which would become human on 
our earth-chain ; hers took in everything 
which passed over from the lunar chain to 
this. Her fifth class represents the vege- 
table kingdom of the moon, and her sixth 
class its mineral kingdom, while her seventh 
includes all three of its elemental kingdoms. 

Since the writing of The Aucioit Wudovt 
and The Fedigree of M((.ih, Mrs. Besant has 
thought it advisable to adopt clearly de- 
scriptive English names in place of those 
which have previously been used. To those 
who fully succeeded upon the moon-chain, 
and attained the arhat level prescribed for 
them, she gives the title of Lords of the 
Moon. Those whom she had previously 
called solar monads (whom Mr. Sinnett had 
described as first and second class pitris) 
are now to be called moon-men of the 
first and second orders respectively. The 
first order of moon-men has many sub- 
divisions, as we shall see directly. What 
she previously called the first-class monads 
(Mr. Sinnett’ s third class) arc now described 
as lunar animal -men. Her second, third 
and fourth classes (corresponding, as above 
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stated, to Mr. Sinnett’s fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh) are now described as the first, 
second and third divisions of the lunar 
animals. This completes the list of the 
entities constituting our present humanity, 
as Madame Blavatsky’s lower classes (of 
which Mr. Sinnett took no accoimt) will 
not attain the human level in the present 
chain. 

These classes are arranged in the order 
of their advancement, and they differ not 
only in appearance but also in the methods 
by which that advancement is attained. 
Among other points there is great difference 
in the length of the intervals between suc- 
cessive incarnations, and in the way in which 
these intervals are spent ; but this part of 
the subject will be treated in the section 
on reincarnation. 

To understand how these classes are 
distinguished we must remember that for 
each chain of worlds a definite level of 
attainment is laid down, and to reach that 
is to gain full success. In our present 
chain of worlds the level assigned is that 
of the asekha adept, but in the moon-chain 
it was the fourth step of the Path, that 
of the arhat. Those who fully attained 
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that on the lunar chain had achieved the 
purpose of the Logos, and so were free to 
take one or other of the seven paths which 
always open before the perfected humanity 
of each chain. 

Below them were people standing at 
many different stages, whom we must to 
some extent attempt to classify. Broadly 
speaking, the animal kingdom of one chain 
makes the humanity of the next. Our pres- 
ent humanity is composed of the successful 
portion of the animal kingdom of the moon- 
chain, plws those members of the lunar hu- 
manity who failed to reach the required level. 

We hiive already attempted to show into 
what classes men must inevitably distribute 
themselves at the end of evolution upon 
our own earth-chain. A similar arrangement 
existed at the end of the lunar chain. 

Those who had attained the arhat level 
were the full successes, and they passed 
olf along one or other of their seven paths. 
We do not certainly know that these arc 
the same as the seven which open before 
our own adepts, but at least one of them 
shows decided resemblance ; for just as some 
of our adepts will remain in close touch 
with the next chain and incarnate on it 
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in ol’der tc help its inhabitants in their 
evolution, so one of the seven classes of 
the Lords of the Moon stayed to help us 
in o^^r chain. The members of this class 
are those called in The Secjvt Doctrine the 
Barhishads. 

Moon-men (first order). Next below this 
level comes a large and diversified group 
to which we are at present giving the 
title of moon-men (first order), though for 
convenience in following out the several 
destinies of its subdivisions it will probably 
be found necessary presently to assign 
separate names to them. It includes some 
who, though they had not succeeded in 
reaching the arhat level, were on some of 
the lower steps of the Path ; others who 
had not yet gained that Path, thoxigh they 
were approaching it ; the failures who had 
dropped out of the lunar humanity (corre- 
sponding to the two-fifths of our humanity 
who will drop out in our fifth round) ; 
and the most advanced representatives of 
the lunar animal kingdom, who had succeed- 
ed in fully developing the causal body. 
We may later give distinctive names to 
these subdivisions, but for the present we 
will merely number them. 
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1. Those who, although they had not at- 
tained arhatship, were already upon one or 
other of the various steps of the Path. 
These also, like the Lords of the Moon, have 
long ere this attained adeptship and passed 
away altogether from the field of our con- 
sideration. 

2. Those of the lunar-chain animal king- 
dom who attained individualisation in the 
fourth round of the moon-chain. All these 
also have by this time attained adeptship. 
The Masters best known to us in connection 
with Theosophical work belong to this class, 
and in it we may also include the majority 
of those who became arhats under the in- 
fluence of the preaching of the Lord Buddiu. 

3. Those who attained individualisation in 
the fifth round of the moon-chain. These 
are now the distinguished people of the 
world — not by any means only those whom 
the world calls distinguished, but those who, 
along one line or another, are considerably 
in advance of their fellows. In our Theo- 
sophical ranks this means those who are 
either already on the Path or approaching 
it ; in the outer world it means men who 
are either great saints or of specially high 
intellectual or artistic development. 
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4. Those wlio attained individualisation in 
the sixth roiind of the moon-chain. We 
have here a fairly large class of people, disr 
tinctly gentlemen, persons of refined feeling, 
with a high sense of honour, and rather 
above the average in their goodness, intel- 
lect, or religious feelings. Typical instances 
of this class are our country gentlemen and 
professional men, our clergy or our officers 
in the army and navy. They have strength, 
but they are by no means free from the 
possibility of using their power wrongly. 
They may not do at all what people around 
them think they ought to do, and there- 
fore they may often not be considered re- 
spectable ; but at least they will do nothing 
low or mean. 

5. Those who attained individualisation in 
the seventh round of the moon-chain. The 
members of this class do not differ greatly 
from those of the last, exce])t that they 
are somewhat nearer the average in good- 
ness or intellectual development or religious 
feeling. They turn their iiitelligence to 
rather more material ends, as city mer- 
chants perhaps. They represent the great 
division which we commonly call the upper 
middle class — gentlemen still, yet with a life 
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slightly less elevated than that of the pro- 
fessioBal man. 

All these classes which have been men- 
tioned are in reality subdivisions of one 
class — the first order of the moon-men — and 
all the way through they melt into one 
another by almost indistinguishable gi-ada- 
tions, so that the lowest ego of anj>’ one 
of them differs but little from the highest 
ego of the next class below. Not only are 
the lines between them thus not clearly 
marked, but there is even a good deal of 
interpenetration. Egos belonging by right to 
the mercantile class get astray among the 
professions, while those of the higher type 
find themselves forced into business. As 
they say in India : “ In these days castes are 
mixed.” 

I have divided them according to the 
round of the lunar chain in which they 
became human. When that happens in any 
of the earlier rounds it usualljr means that 
the newly-formed ego proceeded to take human 
incarnations in the next following round. 
For example, those who were individualised 
in the fourth round of the moon-chain came 
into human incarnation in the middle 
of the fifth, and continued to incarnate 

Yol. 2, 41 
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tlirougii the remainder of the fifth, the whole 
of the sixth, and half of the seventh. In 
the same way those individualised in the 
fifth round took up their series of human 
incaimations in the middle of the sixth ; and 
those individualised in the sixth took birth 
in the seventh. Those individualised in the 
seventh round had their first experience of 
human life on the earth-chain, and of course 
had to be correspondingly primitive on their 
arrival here. 

Kiii-uu'H (second order). Below this huge 
class comes the second order of the moon- 
men, whose members, having been in- 
dividualised at a somewhat earlier stage in 
their animal life, had not yet fully develop- 
ed a causal body, but had already what 
might be described as the skeleton of such 
a vehicle — a number of interlacing streams 
of force which indicated the outline of the 
ovoid that was yet to come. These egos 
had consequently a somewhat curious ap- 
pearance, almost as thoiigh they were en- 
closed in a kind of basket-work of the 
higher mental matter. 

At the present day these are represented 
by the great mass of the hourgeoine ; what 
is iisually called the lower middle class, a 
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typical specimen of whom would be the 
small shop-keeper or shop-assistant. This 
class may be described as on the whole 
well-intentioned, but usually narrow, conven- 
tional and dull. They often make a fetish 
of what they call respectability. A man 
who is deadly respectable usually does no- 
thing whatever that counts, either for good 
or for ill. He may go on at a dead 

level of monotony for many lives, guiding 
himself always by the canon of what he 
supposes other people will think of him. 

We may sometimes see a bourgeois soul 
even in the higher classes, and when such 
souls attain power in any country, it indicates 
that that country is engag’ed in expiating 
its evil karma. The reign of such a king 
as George III. in England was the karma 
of the murder of king Charles I. and 

of the other horrors of puritanism; and 
the result was the division between Eng- 
land and America, which is only now being 
healed. Since people of this level cannot 
learn the lesson of any particular sub- 
race as rapidly as the higher classes, they 
usually take many incarnations in each 

before passing on to the next. 

Tjunar The next groiip we 
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call the lunar animal-men — ^those egos who 
had individualised from the earliest stage of 
the animal kingdom at which individixalisation 
was possible. They consequently commenced 
their human life without anything which 
could properly be called a causal body, but 
with the monad floating above a personality 
to which it was linked only by certain 
threads of nirvanic matter. It was they 
who in the first round filled the forms made 
by the Lords of the Moon, and thus did 
pioneer work for all the kingdoms. 

In considei’ing them we come at last to 
what are called the working-classes, who 
make the enormous majority of humanity 
in eveiy country. Why they alone should 
receive the honoui'able title of workers is 
not clear, for they would assuredly rebel 
with promptitude and vigour if they were 
called upon to work as many hours a day 
as does any successful man of the higher 
classes; but it is usually taken to signify 
those who work with their hands rather 
than with their heads. The partic\ilar type 
with which we are dealing at the moment 
— those Avdio Avere animal-men on tlie moon — 
may be said to Avork with both, for they 
are the skilled Avorkmen of the Avorkl — be- 
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longing to the proletariat, but representing 
the best class of it ; men of determination 
and good character, self-'respecting and 
reliable. 

Below that again we have three classes, 
whose members had not yet succeeded in 
breaking away from their group-souls, and 
were consequently not then individualities, 
though they had every prospect of becom- 
ing so d\iring our present earth-chain. These 
are still labelled as animals. 

First -clatfs Moun-n niiudU. These attained 
humanity during the second round of the 
earth-chain, and are at the present day re- 
presented by the vast mass of unskilled 
labour, on the whole well-meaning but 
usually careless and improvident. Along 
with them we must group the higher types 
of savages — men like the Zulus and some 
of the better kinds of American Indians 
and negroes. 

Sf'cond-das.s Moon-aiiiiiuils. This is a 
lower type, which gained individuality only 
in the third round of the earth-chain. We 
see it exemplified now in savages of com- 
paratively mild type, in some of the hill- 
tribes of India, and among ourselves in the 
wastrels, the \niemployable, the drunkards, and 
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many of the slum-dwellei’s of onr great towns. 

Third-class Mooib-(i,')dm((,ls. These are the 
lowest specimens of humanity, but little 
removed even now from the animal kingdom, 
which they left only during the earlier world- 
periods of this present round, or oven in 
the earlier races on this earth. It is re- 
presented now by the lowest and most 
brutal of savages, and among ourselves by 
habitual criminals, by bomb-throwers and 
wife and child -beaters. To this group also 
may be added a few of those who at various 
stages were individualised through hatred or 
fear. 

Below all these come the three classes 
which furnish our present lower kingdoms ; 
the lunar vegetable kingdom, which is now 
our animal ; the hinar mineral, which is now 
our vegetable ; and the lunar elemental king- 
doms, the most advanced of which has 
become our mineral kingdom. 

It is to those whom we have called the 
animal-men that the pioneer work on the 
earth-chain was assigned. Althoiigh on the 
moon they broke away from the animal 
kingdom, and must therefore be considered 
as potentially human, on the first globe! of 
the first round of our earth-chain they en- 
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tered into evolution not at the human level 
but at that of the first elemental kingdom. 
They passed rapidly from that into the second 
and third, and then successively through the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms 
until they reached the human. 

In each of these kingdoms they establish- 
ed the forms, taking the idea of them from 
the minds of the Lords of the Moon, who, 
on behalf of the Logos, were directing the 
evolution of that globe. We might rather 
say, perhaps, that these primitive entities 
flowed into the moulds made by their in- 
structors, and materialised these moulds for 
the use of those who followed them ; for 
close behind them all the time was press- 
ing the next class of monads — the highest 
of those who had not yet in the lunar 
chain broken away from the group-souls. 
And behind them in turn came all the rest. 

When our animal-men had completed this 
work on the first globe in that first round, 
they moved on to the second globe and 
repeated exactly the same process there in 
denser matter ; when that was finished they 
passed to the third, and then to the fourth, 
and so on, running again through the 
tedious evolution from the first elemental 
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kingdom up to the human in each of the 
globes, in order that the forms might be 
duly prepared for those that followed. At 
the end of the first round their task was 
over, and they entered tho first globe of 
the second round at the level of primitive 
humanitj'-, though it was so primitive that 
the advantage is scarcely a perceptible one. 

In the course of that second round the 
first class of the hinar animals had reached 
the human level, and the same thing hap- 
pened in the third round to the second 
class of lunar animals ; b^^t here a fresh 
complication is introduced by the enti'y in 
the middle of the third roxind of the second 
order of moon-men, who had succeeded on 
the moon-chain in setting up a kind of 
framework for the causal body. Coming in 
at this stage, they soon pushed themselves 
to the front and took the lead. 

Students will remember that the fourth 
world-period of the fourth round differs 
from all the rest in that it is to some 
extent a recapitulation of all the earlier 
stages. A large number of entities appear 
to have been on the brink of individualisa- 
tion, but could not quite attain it in the 
ordinaiy course of evolution before that 
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middle point of the fourth round when the 
door was to be shut. A special oppor- 
tunity was therefore given to them, and the 
conditions of the first, second and third 
roimds were reproduced in miniature in the 
first, second and third root-races of this 
present world-period. 

If we examine humanity as it appeared 
on Mars in this fourth round, we find that 
it did not differ radically in appearance 
from that of the present day ; and this is 
true of all its root-races from the first 
to the seventh. But if we look at the 
humanity of the first root-race on our own 
globe in this present round, Ave shall see 
that its members are utterly unlike any 
kind of men that we know. They are mere 
drifting masses of cloud — jxist the men of 
the first round over again. In the same 
way men of our second root-race have 
the curious formless pudding-bag appear- 
ance which had not until then been seen 
on any world of our chain since the 
second round. In the third root-race came 
over again all the bxisiness of the descent 
into dense matter and the separation of 
the sexes which had distinguished the 
middle of the third round. 


VoL. 2. 4.2 
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All this was done only for the sake of 
backward entities, and it must not be for- 
gotten that onhj flieij took part in it — which 
acconnts for the sin of the mindless, the 
extreme degradation of the forms, and 
other things. None of the humanity of 
previous rounds (and previous parts of 
this round) appeared during that period 
at all ; all its members came in oidy 
when the changes in the middle of the 
third root-race had brought matters back 
to something resembling the conditions to 
which they were accustomed — though even 
then the physical vehicles were of so low a 
type that some of the arrivals declined to 
occupy them. The whole of the plan of tlu' 
earlier races of this globe was in fact the 
offering of a final opportiniity to the lag- 
gards, and it was to a large extent success- 
ful. Many entities who had not been fully 
able to take advantage of these conditions 
in those earlier roiinds were able to do some- 
thing with them now'-, especially with the 
aid of the tremendoxis impetus given to 
evolution by the descemt of the Lords of 
the 'Flame from Venus. 

In this fourth round the third class of 
lunar animals attained their individTiality, and 
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in tlie middle of the third root-race on this 
globe the less developed of the first order 
of moon-men began to return to incarnation 
also. Prom that time until the middle of 
the Atlantean pei-iod, and perhaps even some- 
what beyond it, the monads of that first 
order came rapidly into incarnation, and of 
course at once took up a position in the 
forefront of evolving humanity. 

It is hoped that this attempt at explana- 
tion will facihtate the work of those who 
are studying this most interesting subject. 
There is, it is true, much complication in 
detail, but the broad principles are clear, 
and a student who keeps those in mind will 
soon grasp the scheme as a whole. 


The Baeth-Chain 

We have just passed the middle point of 
the evolution of our chain of worlds. 
There are to be seven rounds — seven 
journeys roxind the seven globes. Three of 
those journeys have been completed, and 
we are now on the fourth (the middle) 
nlobe of the fourth round. The middle 

O 
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point of our world-period ought to bo 
the culmination of the fourth or Atlauteau 
root-i’ace, and as we are now at a cojn- 
paratively early period in the history of 
the fifth root-race it is evident that wo 
have only just passed that middle period. 
We do not know, however, whether the 
middle point in evolution corresponds to the 
middle point in time, for we do not know 
whether all the rounds or all the race- 
periods are of the same length. As I 
have mentioned before, the probabilities 
seem to be that they differ, pei‘ha])S 
even differ considerably ; and there is reason 
to hope those lying in front of \is may be 
somewhat shorter than those which are 
behind us. 

As I have already said, it is useless even 
to speculate on the actual length in years 
of these enormous periods. Some years ago 
we took considerable pains to verify one 
of the remote dates given in The Semi 
JJorfriiir, that of sixteen and a half million 
years since the se})aration of the sexes in the 
middle of the third root-race. W(' found that 
separation to be a long process which ex- 
tended over moi-e than a million years and 
was taking place at (liffeiniit. limes in 
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different parts of the world. Selecting 
a time when it seemed to have been fairly 
achieved, we calculated from that time to the 
present by obseiwing certain astronomical 
changes, and our result was within a hun- 
dred thousand years of Madame Blavatsky’s. 
As this was an observation made years 
after her death, and by methods absolutely 
different from any that I have known her 
to use, I think we may accept it as a 
very good cori-oboi’ation. 

From what we saw in the course of that 
enquiry we came to the conclusion that all 
those earlier radical changes in the consti- 
tution of man extended over really enorm- 
ous periods of time, but that the later 
changes connected with the development of 
civilisations passed much more rapidly, 
so that these latter could be counted by 
thousands of years, while the former required 
actually millions. Without then pledging 
ourselves to anything in the way of dates 
as regards the earlier part of this stupend- 
ous evolution, let us glance rapidly over 
the woi’k done so far in this earth-chain. 

Before the solar system was brought 
into manifestation, the Ltiuos formed the 
(‘utire scheme of it in His' mind, and by 
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doing so brought it all simultaneously into 
existence upon His mental plane. At what 
level that mental plane may be we cannot 
tell ; it may be what wo call the mental 
cosmic plane, or it anay be higher still. 
To it Madame Blavatsky, so far as it con- 
cerns our solar system, has given the name 
of ‘ the archetypal world,’ and the G-reeks 
seem to have called it ‘ the intelligible 
world.’ All that we hear or read as to 
an instantaneous creation of the whole 
system out of nothing refers to this forma- 
tion of cosmic thought-forms. 

Indeed, from one point of view it seems 
as though we wore in truth an expression 
of the Planetary Lucios Himself, and as 
though the evolution were taking place 
within His body, as though the globes 
were centres iri that body, or rather, not 
the globes that we see but the spirit of 

them — their higher principles. From this 
point of view globe A would be the 
expression of His brain or mental body, 
and all these forms would exist in 
His mind. For our mental plane is not 

only the third subdivision of the lowc'st 

cosmic plane ; it is also at the same time 
the lowest subdivision of an as[)ect or 
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manifestation of the Logos. We may take 
it that He manifests Himself along seven 
lines or through seven aspects, and that 
each of these that we call planes is the 
lowest form of one of these aspects, so that 
the atomic part of our mental plane is 
really the lowest subplane of the mental 
body of the Planetary Logos. 

Before the Manu of a chain or of a 
round commences the task ajopointed for 
Him, He examines the part of that mighty 
thought-form which refers to His work, 
and brings it down to some level within 
easy reach for constant reference. The 
same thing is done at a somewhat lower 
level by the Manu of each world and of 
each root-race. Each Manu at His own 
level has before Him the model towards 
which He has to build, and He endeavours 
to make His race or His world, as the 
case may be, as nearly as possible an 
exact copy of what the Logos intended it 
to be. As He has to build with existing 
materials He can usually approach the re- 
q\Tired pevt'eetinn only by degrees; and so 
the earlier efforts at the formation of a 
race, for example, are often only partially 
successful. 
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In tlie fil’st I’onnd of the earth-chain tln^ 
Manu in charge brought down all the 
archetypes for the Avholc of the chain. 
Although many of these will not be fully 
perfected down here irntil the seventh roiind, 
the germs of all of them Avere ali’eatly 
there even in the first round. For every 
kingdom in nature He selected a certain 
set of for:ns, which He wished to have 
vivified during the first round, with the 
view of developing from them at later 
stages everything which the Lonos wished 
the eai’th-chain to produce. The scheme of 
these forms, materialised down to a level 
where they could use them, was handed 

over to certain of the Lords of the Moon, 
Avho were entrusted with the work of sot- 
ting the activities of the first chain in 
motion. They made these forms in each of 
the seven worlds of that first roiind, and 
as they made them the animal-men from 
the moon entered them, solidified and used 
them, and from them generated others 

which could be inhabited by the moon-animals 
which occupied the stages below them. 

On each of the planets these lunar 

animal-men began at the lowest level, 

with the forms necessary for the first 
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elemental kingdoms. Then they passed through 
in rapid succession the second and third 
elemental kingdoms, and then the mineral, 
vegetable and animal until they reached the 
human. Having done this on each planet 
they attained humanity for the last time 
on the seventh planet of the lunar chain. 
Since then they have rested from that 
particular kind of labour, for on the second 
round and afterwards they were human from 
the beginning. 

The conditions during that first round 
were different from any that have prevailed 
since. First, the life was in all cases a 
stage higher, for when the planets were 
first broiight into existence they were at 
the same level as those of the moon-chain. 
Globes A and G, for example, which are 
now on the lower levels of the mental 
plane, were then the theatre for life be- 
longing to the higher levels. The globes 
themselves were built even then of the 
lower mental matter, but it was not in a 
condition to be inhabited by beings at its 
own level — not sufficiently condensed nor 
sufficiently at rest. Globes B and F, though 
composed of astral matter, were then uti- 
lised only for forms of lower mental matter. 

VoL. 2. 42 
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Mars and Mercnry were still in a 
condition largely gaseons and etheric, 
and only astral bodies were employed by 
tlie entities wbo lived their lives upon 
these two planets. Our own planet D 
already contained a good deal of solid 
physical matter, but in a condition of heat 
so intense that there were still lakes and 
seas and even showers of molten metal, 
so that it would have been quite impossible 
for people with bodies in the slightest 
degi’ee like ours to live there at all. The 
inhabitants, however, used only vehicles of 
etheric matter, and therefore were not at 
all incommoded by these conditions. In the 
interval between the first and the second 
round the matter of the various globes had 
time to settle down into a more orderly 
condition, so that each of them could be 
inhabited by entities using vehicles at the 
level of its own matter. 

It is difiicult for us to imagine what the 
evolution of that first chain can have been ; 
it is even difficult for those of us who have 
repeatedly watched it to give any account 
of it in words upon the physical ])lano. 
It is by no means easy to realise even the 
present condition of globe A. We can 
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undei’stand that the men of that globe are 
living in their mental bodies, and we can 
imagine to some extent that the group-souls 
of animals and vegetables may somehow 
or other exist at such a level; but what 
can a mineral be upon the mental plane? 
It would correspond to our thought of a 
mineral. Yet perhaps we should be wrong to 
assume that such a thought-form as we could 
make of gold would be the only representa- 
tive of gold on that level ; the thought- 
form which exists there is that of the Manu, 
and is moulded by a power altogether be- 
yond comparison with that of our mentality. 

Every article which exists on the physic- 
al plane must also exist in a certain sense 
upon all the planes above it, since it is 
a manifestation of the divine life, and must 
therefore have its connecting link through 
all the planes. It must be on these higher 
correspondences of the minerals that certain 
effects are produced which constitute for 
them the evolution of those less material 
globes; but the idea is not one which can 
readily be explained or made to gear in 
with the conceptions of the physical brain. 
It is the bringing down of the mind-energies 
ffowing from the Logos — from His cosmic 
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mental plane to that prakritic mental which 
is oui’ mental plane. It is His idea of a 
mineral, materialised as low down as our 
thought of the etheric body of a minci’al. 

When the whole thing was brought down 
upon globe D in the first round the etheric 
body of a mineral Avas formed, but even 
then it was not a whole etheric body, be- 
cause at this early stage only some of the 
subplanes were fully vivified. The very 
atoms also Avere more sluggish, since only 
one set of spirilla) was in activity. In 
each round an additional foi’cc Avas poured 
into the atoms, and that brought an addi- 
tional set of spirilla) into play, so that 
now as we are in the fourth round avo 
have four sets of spirilla) in activity ; but 
even now our atom is as nothing in com- 
parison with that Avhich will exist in the 
seventh round, Avhen all the sets of spirilla) 
will be fully working, and the entire atom 
Avill be what the Logos intends it to bo. 

The man of globe A in the first round 
can hardly be called a man at all; ho is 
a thought. He is Avhat will some day be a 
mind-body — the germ of a mitid-body, bear- 
ing perhaps the same relation to its later 
possibilities as the embryonic foim of an 
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infant after the first mouth bears to the 
fully developed human body. He has mar- 
vellously little consciousness at this early 
stage. 

As we have said, on the astral globe 
B in the first round everything was brought 
down to the lower mental level and fixed 
definitely there, with a little commencement 
of astralisation. On Mars men had definite 
astral bodies, b\it they were as yet imper- 
fect, for only matter of certain subplanes was 
then to be had. A little touch of etheric 
matter was also introduced, though only certain 
kinds of ether were available. On the Earth 
in this round znen had etheric bodies, but 
they were mere drifting shapeless clouds, 
though towards the end of the world-period 
they began to aggregate arouzid themselves 
gaseous matter as well as etheric. They 
appear to have absorbed from the intensely 
heated surrounding atmosphere whatever they 
required in the way of nutriment. 

They seem to have had a succession of 
maziifestations which I suppose we must 
take as corresponding to races — apparently, 
however, only root-races, for there were 
but seven ; and one incarnation (if we can 
call it an incarnation) for each individual 
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lasted thiwg’L. the whole race. It appiiars, 
however, that the world-periods were enorm- 
ously longer then even than they are 
now, but it is not easy for us, with our 
ideas of what life means, to understand 
how these most primitive of men couhl 
contrive to evolve at all. The condition of 
the world has already been described, but 
we may note that some of the chemical 
elements were already beginning to combine. 
By the end of the woi'ld-period the tem- 
perature was considerably reduced, per- 
haps to about a thousand degrees Fahren- 
heit on the average, though it remained 
much hotter than that in certain districts, 
and in others it had even got down to the 
level of boiling water. 

On globe E (Mercury) they had apparently 
only the three higher ethers — not four as 
they had had upon the earth. But they 
had obviously progressed, and were much 
more ahve than they had been, though 
even now their conscioxxsness seemed amceba- 
like. Nevertheless, it is clear that man was 
already beginning in a blind way to work 
both upwards and downwards — downwards 
to density his lower vehicles and upwards 
to make them more conscious. Primitive 
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thoiigh everything was, it is clear that 
each glebe Avas an advance on that which 
had preceded it. But in all cases it appears 
that he had not yet the full conscionsness 
cA'cn of any siAbdivision of matter in which 
he happened to be working. The impression 
given rather is that each snbdiAdsion was 
again subdivided, and that he was able to 
lAse OAily tliis fraction of a part. 

Thei’e seems little to be said with 
regard to evolution on globes F and G-, 
e.xccpt that there for the first time we 
begin to notice the curioAAS phenomenon 
of failures. On every globe from the first a 
certain small portion of each kingdom had 
been intentionally left behind, in order to 
act as seed for the next occupation of the 
planet in the following round. If this were 
not done all the trouble of making the 
forms afresh avoiaM have to be undertaken 
on each globe in each round ; whereas by 
the present scheme a certain population is 
ahvays left on each planet, from which the 
race can be reproduced in the next round 
Avhen necessary. The great wave of life 
moves from planet to planet, as the Logos 
Avills it. When He fixes His attention upon 
one glolje, the life flames OAit there and 
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eyohition pushes rapidly foi’ward. When He 
withdraws His eyes from it the life fades 
away, the wheels of pi*ogress slacken and 
the wave passes on to the g'lobe to which 
His attention has been torned. But the life' 
does not die out altogether. 

A small population, human, animal, 
vegetable, still i-emains, but does not 
increase. It usually maintains its num- 
bers at about the same level through the 
untold millions of years until that planet 
is entered again. When the life-wave 
reaches it once more, when a vast number 
of egos are ready to incarnate in it, the 
stagnant race suddenly becomes wondrously 
prolific, and great changes and vast improve- 
ments of all kinds are quickly introduced, 
and vehicles are soon evolved fit to receive 
the coming inrush of a far more highly 
evolved humanity. Meantime the small and 
comparatively torpid race has been provid- 
ing for those who are engaged in the inner 
round to which I have already referred. 
As I have said, in the earlier globes oi‘ 
the first round this seed was purposely left 
behind; l)ut towards the end of that round 
there were egos who did not achieve rpiitc' 
what was expected of them — who wore not 
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fit to go ou to globe Gr at the time when 
the normal evolution of globe F’ was over. 

Such entities were left behind, and worked 
on steadily among the remiiant, passing 
perhaps, in process of time, to join the 

remnant of globe G; possibly also, by means 
of some extraordinary impulse, occasionally 
being able to hurry on to try to ovei'take 
the life-wave, but more often continiiing to 
lag behind, until they are overtaken by 

the life-wave on its next journey ro\md the 
globes. In this lattcm case the\’ usually find 
themselves in a class of monads lower than 
that to which they had previously belonged. 
This process is a kind of reversal of the 
procedure of the inner round. In the inner 
round the ego runs on ahead of the life- 

wave, and by making an extra journey 

round the globes raises himself one class 
higher. These laggards fall behind the life- 
wave and, by losing one round, drop into 
an inferior class. A certain proportion of 
these failures appear on every planet and 
in all the various kingdoms — mineral essence 
that ought to have reached the vegetable 
level, vegetable life that should have toiiched 
the animal, animal life that should have 
become individualised. 


Voi. 2. 44 
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No matter of the lower planes is ('ver 
carried over from planet to planet. When, 
for example, we leave this planet in order 
to incarnate upon Mercury, only the egos 
will be carried over. Those egos will 
draw round themselA''es mental and astral 
matter belonging to their new j)lanet, and 
they Avill obtain physical bodies by enter- 
ing the baby vehicles provided by some of 
those who are already inhabiting Mercury. 

Jiist at first those vehicles will be of but 
poor quality, no doubt ; but it will not be 
the first-class monads who require them, 
for it is a law of this system of evolution 
that those Avho reach the highest level on 
one planet are never born in the early 
races of the next planet. They do not 
need such primitive evolution as those early 
races would give, and so they join the 
eAmlution of the planet when a certain 
proportion of its people have evolved to 
somewhere near their level, and can pro- 
vide them Avith fitting Amhicles. 

Exactly the same thing happens as egos 
pass from chain to chain. The most de- 
v(doped of the hmar inhabitants are not 
found in the first round of the earth-chain, 
but come in only in the middle of the 
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fourth. The egos who incarnate in. the 
first root-race on any planet are those who 
have not progressed beyond the middle of 
the evolution on the previous planet, just 
as it was the animal-men from the moon 
who did all the work in this first round 
of the earth-chain of which we have been 
speaking. 

In connection with this first round it 
may be well to explain the apparent differ- 
ence which exists between the Theosophical 
teaching and the theories of Darwin. In 
this first round, when form appeared for 
the first time so far as our planetary cliaiu 
is concerned, the human shape was evolved 
from the animal, just as the Darwinian 
theory suggests, though it is also true that 
in our present fourth round the process 
was reversed, and the human form existed 
on this globe before those of any of the 
mammals which we now know. 

For the inconceivably slow process of 
natural selection from accidental variation we 
substitute an intelligent direction both of 
the selection and of the variations ; for we 
hold that the forms evolve only in order 
that they may be a fittei expression for the 
evolving life within. Our attitude towards 
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DaiAvinism is that we agree in Inroad out- 
line with its discovei’ies, but carry them 
much further, since we propound a spirit- 
ual as well as a material evolution. 

In the second round the forms made in the 
first round wei’e already there, so that it 
was not necessaiy to repeat t!ie building 
process. Each subplane of each plane is divi- 
ded into seven, so that in each plane there 
are forty-nine subdivisions. In this second 
round man was working at and through the 
first and second subdivisions of each of the 
subplanes, so that while he had matter of 
all the planes in him it was only the two 
lower subdivisions of the two lower sub- 
planes that were actwe. Man may be said 
to be building his lower quaternary gra- 
dually through the earlier half of his 
evolution. 

In this second round the races were 
much more definite, and wei'e clearly dis- 
tinguishable one from anothei’. Men were 
no longer mere dififtiug clouds of etheric or 
gaseous matter, but had succeeded in de- 
veloping a certain amount of solidity, though 
they were still iinpleasantly jelly-like in 
coiisistencv and iudetermiTiate in shape. 
Madame Blavatsky compares them to pud- 
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ding-bags, becanse of the curious shapeless 
projections which they had instead of arms 
and legs. At the beginning of the round 
they put out these projections temporarily, 
just as an amoeba does ; but constant re- 
petition of the process at last made the 
projections permanent, and moulded them 
into some approximation to the form into 
wliich they were destined finally to settle. 
Many of these people were so light and 
tenuous that they were able to drift about 
in the heavy atmosphere of the time. Others 
rolled along rather than crept, but none 
of them were able to maintain themselves 
in an upright position without assistance. 

Man was still lamentably incomplete as 
regards his higher vehicles. He had what 
he considered a mind, and something else 
that might stand for a feeble astral body, 
but his consciousness was still dim and 
vague and he had little thinking power; 
he was all instincts and almost no reason. 

In this round the animal-men maintain- 
ed and improved their human position, 
and by the end of it the first class 
of the animals had definitely attained hu- 
manity. Just as all the archetypes of the 
mineral kingdom had been fully brought 
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down in tlie first round, though not yet 
fully worked out, so were all the vegetable 
archetypes brought down in this second 
round, though it was long after that be- 
fore they were all realised. It is pi'obably 
chiefly to the vegetation of this period that 
we owe our coal deposits. 

In the course of the third round we 
come to more comprehensible conditions. 
Even in the earlier globes man became more 
human in shape than he had been before, 
though even then he was still cloudy, 
gigantic and far from beautiful. On Mars 
in this third round man had for the fii’st 
time what may be called a recognisably 
human body, though at first it was still 
etheric, and more like some kind of reptil- 
ian monkey than like man as we know 
him now. He was still somewhat jelly-like, 
and if one pressed in his skin by a poke 
of the finger the hole remained for a long 
time before it filled out again. He had 
rudimentary bones — more gristle perhaps than 
bone, but he was not stifl: enough to stand, 
and so he lay about grovelling and wallow- 
ing in the soft warm mud at the sides of 
the rivers. 

Mars had much more water then than 
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it has now, and much of the country 
was pretty, tliough the vegetation was 
peculiar. The atmosphere was what we 
should now consider unbreathable — full of 
chlorine and quite sufiocating. All the 

animal archetypes were brought down in 
this round, though many of them were 
not worked out until the middle of our 
present round. 

On the earth in the third round great 
clianges took place. Even from the be- 

ginning men were more compact and be- 
gan to try to stand upright, though they 
were still shaky and uncertain, and always 
fell back to all-fours when pursued or 
frightened. They began to have hair and 
bristles upon the body, but they were still 
loose and flabby. Their skins were dark 
and their faces scarcely hximan ; strangely 
flattened, with eyes small and set curious- 
ly far apart, so that they could see 
sideways as well as in front. They had 
the lower jaw very heavily developed, and 
practically no forehead, but just a roll of 
flesh like a sausage where the forehead 
should have been, the whole head sloping 
backwards curiously. 

The arms were much longer in proper- 
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tioii tlian oni’s, and could not be per- 
fectly straightened at the elbows, a 
cultv which existed with the knees also. 
The hands and feet were enormous and 
misshapen, and the heels projected back- 
wards almost as much as the toes did 
forwards, so that the man was abh'. 

to Avalk backwards as rapidly and certainly 
as in the other dii’ection. This cmdous 
form of prog-ress was facilitated by the 
possession of the third eye at the back of 
the head, which still remains to us in a 
rudimentarj" form as the pineal gland. 

Even yet men had scarcely any reason, but 
only passions and instincts. They knew no- 
thing about fire, and were unable to 
count. They ate chiefly certain slimy crea- 
tures of '’eptilian nature, but they also dug 
Tip and ate some kind of primitive trxiffle, 
and T have seen them tearing off the tops 
of gigantic tree-ferns in order to eat the 
seeds. 

Tow'ards the middle of the occupation of 
this planet the separation of the sexes took 
place, and soon after that the second ordc'r 
of moon-men began to come into incarna- 
tion. They were in the first place born of the 
existing humanity, but they soon estaldislu'd 
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a new type for themselves, becoming small- 
er, more compact, lighter in colour and 
generally speaking much more what we 
should now call human in appearance. 

There was constant war between them 
and the eardier and more gigantic inhabitants, 
who caught and ate them whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, but the later arrivals, 
having much more intellect, were presently 
able to dominate their gigantic congeners, 
and to keep them in some sort of order. 
Indeed, practically the whole of the world 
presently passed into their control, and the 
earlier races had either to adapt themselves 
to the more civilised life or to be driven 
off into the less desirable parts of the 
country. 

The world was still far from being as 
quiescent as at the present time. Earth- 
quakes and volcanic outbursts were still 
painfully common, and life was distinctly 
precarious. The configuration of the land 
was entirely different, and mountains seem to 
have attained stupendous heights, unknown 
to us now. There were enormous waterfalls, 
and great whirlpools were also common. 

When the race passed on to Mercury w^e 
find on the w^hole a decided improvement. 

VoT,. 2. 45 
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Much more affection appeared, and men 
showed distinct traces of unselfishness, 
sharing their food instead of snarling 
over it as they had frequentty done at the 
earlier stages. The presence of the moon- 
men had given a great impetus to progress, 
and though the bulk of humanity were 
still very animal and undeveloped, traces 
of co-operation and rudimentary civilisation 
already began to appear. There is not 
much to be said with regard to the sixth 
and seventh planets, so we will turn to the 
consideration of our present fourth round. 

On globe A in this fourth round 
mind became definite on the lower mental 
level, and so we may say that in this 
round man began really to think. The re- 
sult at first was by no means good. In 
the previous rounds he had not been suffi- 
ciently developed to originate thought-forms 
to any great extent, and so the elemental 
essence of the globes had been affected 
only by the thoughts of the devas, which 
left everything harmonious and peaceful. 
Now that man began to interject his selfish 
and jarring thoughts, this comfortable con- 
dition was very largely disturbed. Strife, 
unrest and disharmony were introduced, and 
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the animal Idugxlora drew decisively apai’t 
from man, and began to feel fear and 
hatred towards him. 

All the archetypes for humanity were 
brought down at the beginning of this round 
— among others, archetypes of races which 
have not yet come into existence. From 
examining these it is possible to see what 
the men of the future will be like. They 
will have finer vehicles in every way, and 
will be distinctly more beautiful in a})pear- 
ance, expressing in their forms the spiritual 
forces. 

When the life-waAm reached Mars in tins 
foxirth round, it found in possession of the 
planet, besides the ordinary seed-humanit}-, 
another and most unpleasant race, wiiicli is 
spoken of in The Doctrine as the 

“ water-men, terrible and bad.” They were 
descended from the type which had been 
left behind in the previous round as not 
fit to make progress, and they had since then 
been engaged in developing the evil side 
of their nature. They were the usual half- 
reptile, half-ape, but with a horrible taran- 
tula-like appearance about the eyes, and a 
fiendish delight in cruelty and evil. They 
seem also to have had a certain amount of 



low-class mesmeric power, and Avere a kind 
of primitive edition of tlie Malakurumbas as 
described by Madame Blavatsky in her acconut 
of the hill tribes of the Nilgu’is. 

When the life-wave came roi;nd, the in- 
coming humanity soon established itself suffi- 
ciently strongly to free itself from the fear 
of these monstrous savages. It was to resist 
possible attacks from them that the first 
fortifications were erected by man, and it 
was also to be able to defeat their malign- 
ity that men began first to build primitive 
cities aud live together in considerable nixm- 
bers. At first they built them principally 
of wood and mud, though sometimes of 
piles of unheAvn stone. 

At this period some of the Lords of 
the Moon incarnated among them and 

taught them many things — among others 
the use of fire, which, however, they did 

not yet know how to produce for them- 

selves. The greater Beings lighted their fires 
for them, and then they kept them perpetu- 
ally alight. Very early a stringent law 
was made that a public fire should always 
be kept burning in a building specially dedi- 
cated to it, and the young girls who could 
not as yet either Avork or fight Avere 
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usually left to watcli it. From this no doubt 
arose the first idea of a sacred fire ever to 
be kept burning as a religious duty, and of 
the appointment of vestal virgins to guard it. 

Sometimes, however, it happened that, 
from a great flood or tempest or some 
other catastrophe, a whole district was left 
for a time without fire, and then the people 
often had to travel far in order to obtain 
and carry back to their homes this prime 
necessity. Some bold spirit conceived the 
idea of obtaining fire in such an emergency 
from the crater of a volcano, and many 
lives were at one time and another lost in 
such attempts. This was in the fourth 
root-race. 

The men of the fifth root-race were com- 
paratively advanced, for they built their 
houses of hewn stone, thoixgh without 
mortar. They were a proud and warlike 
people, but had some curious ideas. They 
appear to have had no initiative whatever, 
and they regarded anything new with horror, 
as exceedingly immoral and repulsive. They 
had no perseverance, and even yet but 
little reasoning capacity. Everything was 
done on impiilse, and nothing was under 
control in any way, so long only as it was 
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nothing new. Yet in many ways they 
would compare favourably with some races 
which exist on earth now. 

The men of the sixth race were a much 
more powerful set of people, with a con- 
siderable amount of will and determination. 
They soon dominated the fifth, taking up 
its civilisation and carrying it much farther. 
They succeeded in subduing the whole of the 
planet and brought it under one rule, al- 
though the enormous majority of its inhabitants 
belonged to the fifth race. These people had 
much more mind than the others, and 
possessed some inventive genius, but it was 
their tendency to do everything by fits and 
starts, and not take up a piece of work 
and cai’ry it through. There Avas some 
psychic development among them, but it 
was usually uncontrolled. Want of control, 
in fact, Avas a permanent characteristic 
of this Martian civilisation. Everything was 
erratic, even though the people wci'e 
capable in certain ways. 

The people of the seventh race in turn 
got the power into their hands, not by force, 
but rather by superior mental development 
and ciAiAning. They were not so warlike as 
the sixth, and they were always smaller in 
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number, but they knew more in many ways 
than tlie sixth. They were coming’ nearer 
to modern ideas ; they had a more definite 
sense of right and wrong; they were less 
fierce and more law-abidina; ; thev had a 
definite policy and lived according to it. 

Their supremacy was entirely intellectual, 
and they possessed to a high extent the 
art of combination. Their social polity seems 
to have been something like that of ants 
or bees, and in some ways they would 
compare favoiirably with many races of the 
present da3^ It was in this race that we 
first noticed writing as a fairly common 
accomplishment. They knew something of 
art, for they had both statues and pictures, 
though totally different in every way from 
ours. They were also the first i-ace who 
took the trouble tg make good roads. 

I believe that I have already explained 
why the earlier races of our present world- 
period differ from all the rest. We were 
in fact recapitulating the first, second and 
third rounds for the benefit of those monads 
who, though considerably behind the rest, 
could by a special effort of this sort be help- 
ed to overtake them. During the third root- 
race was repeated all that had happened in 
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the middle of the third round — the ma- 
terialisation of men on to the physical plane 
and their separation into sexes. After this 
had been fully achieved, and a reasonable 
continuity of form had been arrived at, a 
number of special efforts frere made, by the 
authorities in charge of the evolution, to 
consolidate humanity and .set it definitely 
on its way to the higher spiritual advance- 
ment which lies before it on the upward 
arc of the chain. 

The first step was the descent of seven 
of the leading Lords of the Moon, in order 
to provide vehicles for the seven great types 
or rays of men. We are told in The Secret 
Doefrive how each stood on his own lot, 
and cast off shadows which were inhabited 
by the men of the lower race. This some- 
what mystical statement, means simply that 
these great men duplicated, by an effort of 
the will, their own etheric doubles ; in 
fact, they materialised round themselves an 
additional etheric double, made it permanent 
and then stepped out of it. 

The other entities of lower race Avho 
were just being brought down to the 
physical level eagerly seized upon these 
vehicles, entered them and tried to use 
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them. Not being yet fully adapted to 
them, they found it difficult to maintain 
their position, and were constantly slipping 
out. As soon as this happened, some other 
entity would seize the etheric body, and 
slip into it as though it were an overcoat, 
only presently to find it slipping from 
him in turn, and to see it seized by 
somebody else. Many of these etheric 
doubles were made, and by degrees the 
less developed people learnt how to inhabit 
them permanently, so that the process of 
further materialisation could be undertaken, 
and in this way gradually bodies were pro- 
duced which served to express the seven 
great types and their sub-types. 

The bodies of the children of these 
entities were by no means equal to those 
of their fathers, b\it still certain types were 
established, and however miich the forms 
deteriorated they were still habitable. As 
soon as these lines were definite the special 
classes of monads from the moon, who had 
been individualised at an earlier stage for 
the purpose, were brought down to take 
possession of them. These were the three 
classes who had been individualised on 
globes A, B and 0 of the lunar chain, 

VoL. 2. 46 
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and I liave already described how the 
first of these classes, the orange-coloiii’ed 
groxip, refused to do its duty precisely 
because the forms were still in so un- 
satisfactory a condition. Because of this 
refusal the forms destined for them had 
to be occupied by an altogether lower class ; 
and the consequence was that, instead of 
maintaining the advancement which had been 
gained by so much effort, the forms were 
allowed to drop back again into a condition 
even worse than before. Their undeveloped 
possessors even intermingled with some of 
the aninial forms. This is what Madame 
Blavatsky called the sin of the mindless, 
and the result of it gave us various 
types of anthropoid apes. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh subraces of 
the third root-race were much more what 
we shoiild now call human than their pre- 
decessors. The description previously given 
of a third-round man would fit aptly enough 
the man of the fifth Lemurian subrace. 
These have been often spoken of as the 

egg-headed people, from the resemblance of 
their skulls to an egg with the small end 

up. They liad still but little forehead, and 

the eyes were set near the top of the (igg. 
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The men of the sixth subrace were chiefly 
remai’kable for their colour. They were no 
longer black or brown-black like the fifth 
subrace, but blue-black, shading towards the 
end of the race into a distinct but rather 
livid blue. 

The seventh subrace, beginning as grey- 
blue, passed down through various greyish 
shades into a kind of grey-white. A fair 
idea of the type of their faces may be 
obtained from the statues which they 
themselves erected, some few of which still 
remain upon Easter Island. They had long 
horse-like faces, the tip of the nose being 
at first above the centre, and at the 
end of the race exactly in the centre, of 
a line drawn from the top of the forehead 
to the chin. The forehead was still a mere 
roll of bone, though growing a little higher 
towards the end of the subrace. They had 
thick clumsy lips and broad and flat noses, 
characteristics which have survived in a less 
aggravated form among the negroes who are 
perhaps now their nearest representatives. 

No race of pure Lemurian blood now 
exists ; though the pigmies of Central Africa 
appear to represent a long-isolated fragment 
of the fourth subrace, decreased to their 
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present stature during millions of years in 
accordance with that curious law which 
appears to impose diminution of size upon 
the last relics of a dying race. Most 
negro tribes have a considerable admixture 
of Atlantean blood ; in the case of the 
Zulus, for example, we have in general 
build and bearing a close representative of 
the Tlavatli subrace of the Atlanteans, 
although the colour and some of the faces 
are Lemurian. The men of this seventh 
subrace were great builders in a rough 
Cyclopean fashion, and they had also a 
certain rude idea of art. 

It was during the period of this third root- 
race that there occurred one of the greatest 
events connected with human evolution — ^the 
descent of the Lords of the Flame from Venus. 
It has already been mentioned that Venus is 
considerably further advanced in evolution 
than our earth-chain, and in consequence of 
that fact many of her adepts are able to 
move freely about the solar system, and to go 
and offer assistance wherever it is needed. 

The determined effort had been made to 
bring up the backward members of our 
humanity, by affording the additional oppor- 
tunity to those who needed it of running 
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once moi’e througli sucli evoliitioil as tlie 
first, second and third rounds can give ; 
and when that was over this further tre- 
mendous stimulus of the descent of these 
G-reat Ones was brought to bear as a final 
effort, to individualise as large a number 
as possible of the more backward entities 
before what is called “the shutting of the 
door,” the period when for the sake of 
hirther evolution no more entities could be 
admitted from the animal kingdom into the 
human. 

This band of Great Ones then arrived 
from Venus and at once took charge of 
evolution. Their Leader is called in Indian 
books Sanat Kumara, and with Him came 
three lieutenants and some five and twenty 
other adepts as assistants. About a hundred 
ordinary human beings who were in some 
way affiliated to these Great Ones, or per- 
haps had been individualised by Them, were 
also brought over from Venus, and merged 
into the ordinary humanity of the earth. 

It is these Great Ones who are spoken of 
in The Secret Doctrine as projecting the 
spark into the mindless men and awakening 
the intellect within them. We must not 
allow ourselves to be misled by this rather 
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CTirious expression into supposing that tl\o 
Lords threw some part of Themselves into 
the human bodies. They acted rather in 
the nature of a magnetic stimulus ; They 
shone upon the people as the sun shines upon 
flowers, and drew them up towards them- 
selves, and so enabled them to develope the 
latent spark and to become indmdualised. 

Another point worthy of notice is that 
none of the Lords from Venus took incar- 
nation in our humanity at all. They did 
not (and indeed could not) take human bodies ; 
they built for themselves instead vehicles 
like the highest ideals of the human form 
in appearance, yet absolutely unlike it in 
that they were uninfluenced by time and 
incapable of change or decay. I have my- 
self seen several of these marvellous vehicles, 
and althovigh they have been worn upon 
this earth for sixteen million years they still 
remain precisely as on the day when they 
were made. They must be regarded as a 
kind of permanent materialisation ; bodies 
built like statues, and yet to the sight 
and the touch presenting the appearance of 
ordinary living men. 

I know that in The Sn-r^-f JJortrinr 
Madame Blavatsky mentions some of the 
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sons of mind, wtio came to this earth to 
help, as incarnating among the people whom 
they were trying to benefit ; but she ap- 
plies this title to the Lords of the Moon 
as well as to the Lords of the Flame, and 
it was the former only who entered into 
ordinary human bodies and so for the time 
became part of another race. The great 
Lords of the Flame haye done Their work 
long ago, and most of Them have passed 
away from us to take up Their tasks else- 
where. Only a very few still remain with 
us, holding some of the highest offices of 
the Hierarchy which works for the good of 
humanity. 

But for the help kindly given to us by 
these great Leaders the world would have 
been a very different place to-day. With- 
out Them not only would millions, who 
became human under the impetus which 
They gave, be still in the animal kingdom, 
but all the rest of humanity would be far 
behind the position in which it now stands. 
This fourth round is that which is espe- 
cially destined to the development of the 
desire-principle in man ; it is only in the 
next or fifth roiind that he is intended 
to devote himself to the unfolding of the 
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mtellect. Owing, however, to the stininlus 
given by the Lords of the Flame the intel- 
lect has already been considerably developed, 
and we are therefore a whole ronnd in 
advance of where we should have been 
bnt for Their help. At the same time it 
should be said that the intellect of which 
we are now so proud is infinitesimal compar- 
ed to that which the average man will 
possess at the culminating point of the next 
or fifth round. 

Among other plans for the helping on of 
evolution, the Lords of the Flame brought 
from Their planet certain additions to our 
kingdoms. They imported wheat as a speci- 
ally desirable food-stuff for humanity, and 
they also brought in bees and ants — the 
former to modify the vegetable kingdom 
and assist in the fertilisation of flowers, 
as well as to provide a pleasant and nutri- 
tioiis addition to human food. It will be 
noted that both bees and ants live in a 
manner quite different from that of the pure- 
ly terrestrial creatures, in that with them a 
group-soul animates the entire ant or bee 
community, so that the community acts 
with a single will, and its different units 
are actually members of one body in the 
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souse in which hands and feet are mem- 
bers of the human frame. [t might 
indeed be said of them that they liave 
not only a grouj)-soul but a group-body 
also. 

Our human evolution has attempted to 
imitate all these importations, but Avith 
somewhat indiffei-ent success, fn imitating 
bees we have jjrodnced wasps, and in imi- 
tating ants we have ])roduced what are 
commonly called ‘ white ants,’ as well as 
curious little ant -Hies which are almost 
indistinguishable from them. I’lie nearest 
that we havc‘ been able to get to wheat 
is rye, b\it tlu' crossing of the wheat witb 
other native terrestrial grasses has given 
ns oats and l>arlev. 

After this comes the history of the mighty 
At.lantean race, to which even to-day belong 
the majority of ('arth’s inhabitants. Towards 
tile middle part of this race came in the 
first order of moon-men, shijj-load after ship- 
load of them, each taking tlu'ir places just 
Avhei’e they could themselves evolve best, 
and where tiiey could be of the greatest 
\ise to the rest of evolving humanity, to 
the forefront of which they naturally im- 
mediately gravitated. 

Vor,. 2. -t" 
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Later than the j^reat Atlantean race came 
the wonderM history ot the Aryans -a 
grand civilisation Imilt n[) l)y the great 
Mann Vaivasvata. Although as yet compara- 
tively in its youth, it already doinintiti's 
the world, but its greatest glory lii's still 
in advance of us. Hoon, uiulc'r another 
Mann even better known to us, the sixth 
root-race will be born. But the story of 
all this will be found in Mrs. Bosant’s lu'w 
book Mivn; l-FZ/c/nr, Ffoir avd Whiflwr, which 
contains details of the results of all the 
recent investigations into the subject. 


Mopes of Tnpivipuai.isatiox 

Those who have been following the recent 
discoveries and investigations will reineinla'r 
that in an article not long ago T mentioned 
the existence, within one of the great classes 
of monads, of two types which, though ecjual 
to one another in development, differ greatly 
in their intervals between lives, one of thorn 
habitually taking nearly double tho hmgth 
of heaven-life which is customary with the 
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other. As the amount of spiritual force 

generated is roughly ctpial in the two cases, 
it follows that one type of man nuist exhaust 
that force more speedily than the other. 
Into the same poxdion of time, as we 

measure it, he compresses a double amount 
of bliss; he works as it were at higher 

pressui’e, and thcx’efore concentrates Ids ex- 
perience aiul gets thi'ough nearly twice the 
amount in any given period, so that his 
seven hundred years is fully e(iuivalent to 

the twelve hundred of a man of tlu' other 
typo. 

Tho fundamental difference between these 
two varieties resxdts from the way in which, 
in each case, indivitlualisation was attained. 
We know that the monad manifests itself 
upon the nirvilnic plane as the triple spirit, 
and that, when an ego is called into exist- 
ence as an expx’ession of this ti-iple spirit, 
its manifestation is arranged in a certain 
well-recognised form which has frecpiently 
been explained in our literature. Of the 
three aspects one, the spirit itself, renxains 
xipon its own plane ; the second, the intu- 
ition (or, as our I’reside.nt has now decided 
to call it, the pure reason) puts itself down 
one stage and expres.scs itself through the 
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matter of the buddhic or rational plane ; ‘ 
the third, intelligence, puts itself do\vn two 
planes, and expresses itself through matter 
of the upper part of the mental plane. 

The personality is also triple in its mani- 
festation, and is an accurate retlectiou of 
the arrangement of the ego ; but, like all 
other reflections, it reverses itself. The 
intelligence reflects itself in the lower mind 
on the lower part of the same mental 
plane : the pure I’eason mirrors itself in tlu' 
astral body, and, in some way much more 
difficult to compi’ehend, the spirit in turn 
reflects itself upon the physical plane. 

It is obvious that, when an ego is form- 
ed, all three of these manifestations of the 
spirit must be called forth, but the fii-st 
connection may be made through any one 
of the three. It has previously been -ex- 
plained that individualisation finm the ani- 
mal kingdom usually takes place through 
association with the humanity of the periotl. 
Such examples of it as we occasionally see 

^Our President has recently decided to endeavour 
as far as possible to replace the Sanskrit terms in 
our literature by English words ; from tin's jKjint 
onwards, therefore, 1 shall use the woi'ds “ pure 
reason” in place of “ buddhi,’' and “rational plane" 
instead of “ buddhic plane 
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taking place cound us at the present time 
will serve as instances for us. Home parti- 
cular domestic animal, well treated by its 
human friends, is stiinidated by its constant 
contact with them up to the point Avhere 
it breaks away fi’om the group-soul to 
which it has previously belonged. The pro- 
cess has been fully describeil in M,sible 

liiitl III rixi/ih' and Thf Chri'ifiint (Jrrfil,, aiid 
I need not. repeat that description here. 
Hut a point which is not mentioned in 
thosi' earlier works is the possibility that 
the lirst connect-ion may be made in various 
ways — between the lower mind and the 
higher; l)etween the astral body and the 
pure reason ; or between the physical body 
and the spirit itself. 

A domestic animal (when well treated) 
usually developes intense affection for its 
master, and a strong desiiv to understand 
him, tt) please him, and to anticipate what 
he is going to do. fSometimos, for a feAV 
minutes, the master turns alfectionabe thought 
upon the animal, or makes a distinct effort 
to teach him something ; and in these cases 
there is a direct and intentional action pass- 
ing From the mental or astral Ixxly of the 
master to the corresponding vehicle of the 
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animal. But this is comparatively rare, ami 
the greater portion of the work is done 
without any direct volition on either side, 
simply by the incessant and inevitable action 
due to the proximity of the two entities 
concerned. The astral and mental vibrations 
of the man are far stronger and more 
complex than those of the animal, and they 
are consequently exei’cising a never-ceasing 
pressure upon the latter. 

We can see therefore that the cliaracter 
and type of the master will have a great 
influence on the destiny of the animal. If 
the master be an emotional man, full of 
strong affections, the probability is that tlio 
development of any domestic animal of his 
will be chiefly through its astral body, and 
that the final breaking of the link with 
the group-soul will be due to some sudden 
ontrush of intense affection, which will 
reach the rational aspect of the floating 
monad belonging to it, and will thus cause 
the formation of an ego. If, on the other 
hand, the master be unemotional and if the 
chief activities in his nature are of the in- 
tellectual type, it is the nascent mental 
body of the animal which will be stimulated, 
and the probabilities are that individualisation 
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M’ill be i“eacliO(l because tliat ineutal develop- 
ment' vises to a level too great to permit 
any longer of enfoldment witliiu the group- 
soul. lu yet another ease, if the master 
bc' a mail of great spirituality or of intensely 
strong will, while the animal Avill develope 
great aftection and admmation for him, it 
will yet be ihe iriU witliin the animal which 
is ])rinei])ally stimulated. This will show 
itself in th(‘ physical body by intense acti- 
vity, and indomitable resolution to achieve 
whatever the' creature may attempt, especially 
in tlu' way of si'rvice to his master. 

Tt is difficult to rid oneself of the idea 
that th(' distanci' between the spirit and 
th(' physical body must bc far greater than 
that bi'twc'cn the loAver mind and the in- 
telligence, or betAveen tlu' astral and rational 
bodies. But this is not really so, for 
it is not a ((uestion of distance in space 

at all, but of the convt'ying of a sym- 

]>ath('tic vibration from the reflection to the 
original. Whi'ii we think of it in this way, 
it is obvious that each reflection must be in 
direct connection with its original, whatever 
the distance betwt'en them may be — in closer 
coniH'ctioT) than it is with any object which 
is out of the direct lim;, jio matter how 
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much nearer in space the latter object 
may be. 

The desire of the animal to rise consti- 
tutes a steady upward pressui'e along all 
these lines, and the point at which that 
pressure finally breaks tlu'ough the restric- 
tions, and forms the required link between 
the monad and its pei’sonality, determines 
certain characteristics of the new ego which 
thus comes into existence. The actual forma- 
tion of the link is usually instaiitaneoiis if 
the first connection is made tlirough affection 
or Avill, but it is much more gradual when 
it is a case of mental development ; and 
this also makes a considerable dilf(n'eric(' in 
the current of the future evolution of lJu' 
entity. 

In the course of the recent inv('stigai.ions 
we discovered that, out of a gi-eat mass of 
people who were individualised [ji'actically 
simultaneously at a certain point in the 
moon-chain, those who had attaint'd individual- 
isation gradually by intellectual development 
came into incarnation upon e-artli roughly 
about one million years ago, am! have sinct^ 
taken between any two lives an avt'rage in- 
terval of about twelve hundred years ; wluu-eas 
those who had qttainod imlividnalisaiion 
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through an instantaneous nprush of affection 
or will did nor (‘om(' into terrestrial in- 
carnation until about four hundred thou- 
sand years later, though as they have since 
taken an average inferval between lives of 
abont seven hundred years their condition 
at the pi’esi'iit time is practically the same. 

1 cannot einphasi.st' too strongly that this 
difference of interval must not in the least 
be su])])osed to indicate' that those who canu' 
in lat('r generate less of spiritual force' 
during their ('arth-lives. If there be any 
diff('rence, it a])pears to be in favour of 
the men of shorter interval, for they (being 
as a rule more devotional) seem to bo abh' 
to genc'rate even aiurc force in a given 
s])ace of time than the others. Pe'i-haps it 
Avonld e.xpress the facts still bettez’ to say 
thiit they pioducc in a avziv a tliffeivzzt 
I'IidI of force ; pi'obably both are necessaiw, 
('{ich iis a cfzmplemeizt to the othei-. ddie 
differenez' of izitcrval betwz'en liA'es means 
merely that they takz' their bliss in <i. much 
more concontrjitz'd foi-m, and therefore work 
out the I'esult of azi ezpuil ex])enditure of force 
in much less time. Indeed, it appezu's AmiT 
much as thozigh the period of their i-es])ec- 
tive entries upon terrestrizd life had bi'z'ii 

A'or.. 2. -ZS 
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arranged especially in order fcliat, after 
running tlii’ough about the same iiuinber of 
incarnations, they might arrive at the same 
point, and be able to work together. 

Later investigations have convinced us that 
there is far greater flexibility with regard 
to these intervals between lives than we at 
first supposed. It is quite true that the 
amount of force which a man has to work 
out, first in the astral plane and then in 
the heaven-world, is precisely what he has 
developed during his earthly life — of 
course such further force of the same kind 
as he may generate during his asti’al or 
heaven-lives respectively. B\it it is twidi'ut 
that the rate at which this amount of force 
exhausts itself is by no means always tlie 
same. The necessity of bringing groups of 
people into incarnation togethei% in order 
not only that they may work out m\itual 
karmic inter-relations, but also that they 
may all learn to labour together towards one 
great end, is evidently a dominant factor 
in regulating the rate of the expenditure 
of force. 

A study of the lives of Alcyone will 
show that this must be so, since it is un- 
questionable that a number of people, living 
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eucli his oi‘ hci“ own life, must inevitably 
generate widely-varying amounts of spiritual 
force ; yet in life after life of that entranc- 
ing story it is contrived that these people 
shall come back together, in order that 
they may pass throiigh siinilai’ preparatoiy 
experiences, and that the bonds of affection 
between them may be knit so strongly that 
they will be incapable of misunderstanding 
or mistrusting one another, when the strain 
of the real woi’k comes upon them in the 
future. 

Besides the differences in the mode of 
individualisation which I have just mention- 
ed, there are also differences in the de.(j'ire 
of individualisation, which corresponds to 
the stage of development at which it takes 
place. It has been explained in Theosophical 
literature that as an animal group-soul 
gradually evolves within its own kingdom 
it breaks up into smaller and smaller sub- 
divisions. Quadrillions of flies or mosepdtoes 
are attached to one group-soul, millions of 
rats or mice, hundreds of thousands of 
rabbits or sparrows. But when we come 
to such animals as the lion, the tigei*, the 
leopard, the deer, the wolf or the wild 
boar, only a few thousand will be found 
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to belong to one son!, while among domesti- 
cated animals such as sheep and oxen the 
number is smaller still. 

Individualisation is possible only from 
seven kinds of animals — one for each of 
the seven great lines or types. Of these 
we already know certainly the elephant, the 
monkey, the dog and the cat ; and the 
horse is possibly a fifth. Up to eacli of 
these heads of types leads a long line of 
wild animals, which has not yet been 
fully investigated; but we know that wolves, 
foxes, Jackals and all such cre<itures cul- 
minate in the dog, and lions, tigers, 
leopards, jaguars and ocelots in the domestic 
cat. When we reach these seven indi- 
vidualisable animals we find usually only a 
few hundred attached to each group-soid, 
and as their development continues the 
souls break up rapidly. The pariah dog 
of India or Constantinople is nothing but. 
a half-tamed wolf, and a thousand of such 
creatures may well represent only one soul; 
but in the case of the really intelligent 
pet dog or cat one soul hovei's over not 
more than ten or a dozen bodies. 

Now it makes much difference at what 
stage of , this higher animal life individual- 
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isatiiou takes [)laco, and this is dependent 
hifgely upon the opportunities which offer 
tiieinselves. Even a pariah dog is presum- 
ably capal)le of individualisation, but it 
coidd be only a very low type of iudi- 
vitlnalisation. d'he animals of the moou- 
ehain were not the same as those of to- 
day, and so we cannot draw exact i)arallels; 
but as.suredly the i)ariah dog could at most 
individualise into nothing more than a sepa- 
rated fragment of the gTOU])-soul with a 
monail hoverhig over it, connected perhaps 
by a line or two of spiritual matter — coi're- 
sponding therefore to the animal-men from 
tin.' moon, who led the way in filling the 
forms in the tii’st round. On the other 
hand the really intelligent and affection- 
ate pet dog or cat, whose owner looks 
after him [)roperly and makes a friend of 
him, would certainly, Avhen he individualised, 
obtain a causal body at least eciuivaleut 
to that of the first order of moon-men, 
whih' various intermediate ty})cs of domestic 
animals would produce the basket-work 
causal body, such as that obtained by the 
second order of the moon-men. 

It will be s('en therefore that the amount 
of real work done in the attainment of 
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unj given level is pi'actically always the 
same, though in some cases more of it 
is done in one kingdom and less in another. 
It has already been made abundantly clear, 
in the course of our investigations, that 
entities attaining to the culminating point 
in one kingdom do not enter the lower 

levels of the next higher kingdom. The 
life which ensouls an oak-tree, a banyan, 
or a rose-bush will pass directly into the 
mammalian order when it enters the animal 
kingdom; whereas the life which leaves the 
vegetable kingdom at a much lower level 
may pass into the stage of insects and 
reptiles. 

In just the same way, a being who 
reaches the summit of intelligence and 

affection possible in the animal kingdom 

will overleap the absolutely primitive con- 
ditions of humanity, and will show himself 
as a first-class individuality from the begin- 
ning of his human career ; whereas one 
who leaves the animal kingdom at a lower 
level will quite naturally have to begin 
correspondingly lower down in the scale of 
humanity. This is the explanation of a re- 
mark once made by one of our Masters, when 
• referring to the cruelty and superstition 
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shown bv the gTeat mass ot‘ hnmanity: 
“ ^hiey have iiulividualised too soon ; they 
are not yet worthy of the lunnan form.” 

3hie thret' methods of individnalisation 
whicli I have already mentioned, tlirongh 
tlu‘ (h'velopment of affection, intellect, and 
will, are the normal lines which wo may 
snppose to have been intended in the 
scheme of things. Individuality is, however, 
occasionally attained in certain other ways 
which wo may perhaps define as irregular 
methods, sinct' it would seem that they can 
scai’cely hav(' bc'en part of tlu* original 
plan. 

For exainph', at the beginning of 
the seventh round of the moon-chain a 
c('rtain group of beings were at the point 
of individualisation, and were drawn to- 
wards it by theii’ association with some of 
the perfected iidndntants whom we call the 
Lords of the Moon. x\n unfortuTiate twist, 
howevei’, entered into their development, 
and they began to take so great a pride 
in their intidh'ctual advance, that that be- 
came the pr(jminent feature in their charac- 
ter, so that they were working not to 
gain the approval or affection of their 
masters, b\it to show their advantage over 
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tlieir felloAv-aiiipials, and to excite tboir 
envy. It wa,s tliis lattei’ motive wliicli 
puslied tliem on to make the efforts which 
resulted in individualisation, and so the 
causal bodies Avhich were formed showed 
almost no colour but orange. The authori- 
ties in charge of that stage of evolution 
nevertheless allowed them to individualise, 
apparently because if they had been per- 
mitted to continue their evolutioii in the 
animal kingdom any further, they would 
have become worse instead of better. W 
have therefore the extraordinary spectacle' 
of a detachment of egos (what we have 
lately been calling a ship-load), numbering 
about two millions, who had individualised 
themselves entirely by pride, and who, 
though cleA'er enough in their way, possess- 
ed but little of any other quality. 

The fruitage of the first, second and 
third globes of the seventh rountl of the 
lunar chain was intended to play a certaiTi 
part in the development of humanity on 
the earth. At a certain stage in the dcvelo})- 
ment of that planet we know that sev('n 
of the Lords of the Moon — one belonging 
to each great type — descended to the earth 
and began to cast off etheric bodies for 
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the f;ha])ino' of the new race. The entitit‘s 
wlio oecu]>iecl these v'ehicles iutenuarried, 
and when their descendant-; became nnnier- 
ous these three ship-loads of egos were 
called npon to d(‘scend and occnpv these 
vcdiicles, and thus establish the type of the 
linmanity that was to eoni(\ One-third re- 
fuses ; two-thirds obey/' It was the nuunbers 
of this orang*('-eolonred sln])-load from planet A 
of th(' lunar chain who declined these lowly 
vehicles, while the golden-colourtHl egos from 
globe' B and tlu' rose-c^oloiired gr(ni]) from 
g’lobt' (' acc(^[)t('(l tlie conditions, entc'red 

into tlu' vtdiicles, and fulfilled their destiny* 
The future career of these orang*e-colo\ired 
<*gos sIiowchI clearly enough the undesirabi- 
lity of the line along which they had come, 
for not only did they refuse to take thi' 
])rimitivG bodies which we]‘e assigned to 
them (thus h'aving tlu'm to Ix' occupical by 
very mucdi lower animal types, and so 
heading to tht' sin of the mindless), but 
all through their history their arrogance 
and UTirulinevSs causc'd constant trouble to 
themselves and to others who were infected 
by th('ir foolishness. Kventually the law of 
evolution forced them to oceu])y bodi('s in 
many resp('cts consich'rably worse than those 

VoL. 2 -19 
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which had at first been oiiered to them ; 
and though that lesson taught them some- 
thing, and they seem to have recognised 
that a mistake had been made, even when 
they mingled with ordinaiy humanity we 
find them invariably in opposition, and 
perpetually making ti’ouble by standing 
upon their own dignity at inopportune 
moments. By constant collision with natimal 
laws the great majority of them have by 
degrees been driven more or less into line 
with the rest of humanity ; but even now 
we may distinguish some of them by the 
occasional I’ecrudescence of their old objec- 
tionable characteristics ; they are still “ tur- 
bulent and aggressive, independent and se[)a- 
rative, prone to discontent and eager for 
change,” as our President has descril)ed 
them. 

Home few of the cleverest of them have* 
made no inconsiderable mark upon human 
history, for thej^ developed into the celebra- 
ted ‘ Loi’ds of the Dark Face ’ of Atlantis, 
of whom we I’ead so much in Thr Srnri 
Dnchhn; ; and later such special distortions 
became world-devastating conquerors, caring 
nothmg for the thousands who wore slain 
or starwed in the course of the gratification 
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of tlieir mail ambition, or (bitor still) ecjual- 
Iv unscrupulous American millionaires, well 
called by tlieir parasites ‘ Napoleons of 
finance.’ 

Another abnoi'inal method in which indi- 
viduality has been gained is through fear. 
In the case of animals who have been 
cruelly ti'eated by man, thei’e have been 
cases in which the cunning develo})ed by 
strenuous efforts to understand a-nd avoid 
the cruelty has caused the breaking aAvay 
from the group-soul, and produced an ('g(» 
possessing only a very low ty[)e of in- 
tellectuality — an ego who, when he puts 
himself down into the lower planes, must 
inevitably, because of the nature of his 
permanent atoms, draw round him mental 
and astral vehicles capable only of express- 
ing the less desirable passions. 

A variant of this case is the type of 
ego in which the attitude caused by the 
cruelty has been rather that of intense 
hatred than of fear, d’hat force also is 
strong enough to develojie such intelligence 
as may be necessary to injure the oppress- 
or, and in that way also individuality has 
been secured. It is not difficult to imagine 
the kind of hiuuan being that woukl be 
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produced along sucli lines as these, ami tliis 
is the explanation of the existence of the 
fiendishly cruel and blood-thirsty savages of 
whom we sometiuies hear, of the impiisitors 
of the Middle Ages, and of thosi' wiio 

torture children in the present day. Of 
them it is distinctly true that they have 
come into humanity far too soon, and ai'o 
displaying under its guise an exaggerated 
form of some of the very worst charac- 
teristics of the most unpleasant types of 
animals. 

Yet another variant is the entity who 

is individualised by an intense desire for 
power over others, such as is sometimes 
shown by the chief bull of a herd. An 

ego developed in such a way often mani- 
fests great cruelty, and appears to taka' 
pleasui'e in it, probably because to torture 
others is a manifestation of his power over 
them. 

On the other hand those who have been 
individualised at a comparatively low level 
along one of the regular lines — as l)y 

affection — provide us with a type of equally 
primitive but joyous and good-natured 
savages — savages, in fact, who iire no! savH<>-t! 
but kindly, ais are many of the tribes to 
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be I'oumi in some of tbe islands of flic 

Southern Seas. 

As we look at tliese early stages of ouv 

develo])ment upon tbe Moon-cliain, it often 
seems as tbongh the mode of individual- 
isation of an ego dependeil upon mere 
chance — upon ‘ the accident of environment.’ 
Yet I do not believe that this is so ; even 
For animals the environment is unt accident- 
al, and there is no room for chance in a 
perfectly-ordered universe. 1 should not be 
s^lrpri^ed if Further investigation shoidd 
reveal to \is that, the vei-y mode of the 

individuahsation was somehow pre-deterinined 
eitlu'r for or by the monad himself, with a 
view to prejiaration for whatever portion of 
the great work he is to undertake in the 

future. There will come a time when we 
shall all be part of the great Heavenly Man — 
not in the least as a myth or a poetic symbol, 
but as a vivid and actiud fact, which we 
ourselves have seen. ’Phat celestial body has 
many membtu’s ; each of these members has 
its own function to fulfil, and the living 
cells which are to form part of them 
need widely-differmit cxpi-rieiices to prepare 
them. It. may well l)e that from the dawn 
of evolution the parts have been chosen — 
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that each monad has his destined line ol 
evolution, and that his tVeedoiu of uctioii 
is concerned chiefly witli the rate at whicli 
he shall move along that line. In any 
case our duty is clear — to [)ush ahead as 
rapidly as we can, watching ever to discern 
the divine purpose, living only to fulfil it, 
striving always to help onwards the great 
scheme of the Lou'is by helping our fellow- 
man. 


Tiiio SKviiiiV Tyi’hs 

The seven great types or rays do not 
correspond to the planes, for each typo 
is to be found upon all the planes. One 
may symbolize the planes as horizontal, as 
they are usually represented in Theosophical 
diagTams ; and then if we proceed to draw 
seven vertical columns, cnttiug across the 
seven planes at right angles, those columns 
will symbolize the types. This will cut u[) 
our diagram into forty-nine squares, and in 
reality each of these forty-nine has also 
forty-nine sub-divisions in the sanu' inanuer, 
because each plane has seven sub-planes. 
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and each type has seven sub-types, whicli 
aiv ]))‘ 0 (luced by the influence upon it of 
each of the otlu'c types in turn. A diagTain 
which clearly explains this Uia,y be found 
in 77/e /SVr/v7 I Vol. iii. p. 488. 

'I'lu're are seven great ty]K's of men, 
eonnng out fr/nn the seven gi-eat Vlanetary 
Liiiioi. blaeh of us l)elongs to one of these, 
but. each h.as also a sub-ray from one of 
the other ty])es. 

If a man btdongs To the blue or devo- 
lional t\[)e, and has the wisdom ray as his 
sub-type, lu' will be wise in his devotion; 
btit if his sid)-ray be also (h'votional, he 
may be blindly devote/l, having no discrim- 
ination. and therefore' unabh' to see any 
blemish in tlu' object of his Tvorship. 

Ih't though ('ach of us, as has been said, 
has come out tlwough one or other of the 
.s('V('n Planetary Lo/an, it does not at all 
follow that he will la'tui'u through the 
sauK' Lottos. Kaeh (h' the great root-races 
will prfxhiee as its tlow(.'r and result what 
is called in tlu' sacred books a Heavenly 
.Man, one mighty Being who actually includes 
within Himself all those members of the 
root-rac(' who Inive made themselves worthy 
of such inclusion — includes them precisely 
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as our pliysical body includes millions oi 
cells. True, we have all of us iucaraatml 
in other root-races, but we belong to that 
root-race in which we finally succahhI in 
attaining adeptship, and it will be of the 
Heayenly Man which represents that race 
that we shall form a part. 

For each root-race tliere is a Manri and 
a Bodhisattva, and these are res])ectively the 
brain and the heart of the Heavenly Man 
of the root-race. We who work in the 
Theosophical Society are most of ns follow- 
ing along one or other of these two lines, 
and so we shall find onrseh^es grouped 
round one or other of those centi'cis in 
that glorious future. But in the T-Teav('nly 
Man, as in the man on earth, tlierc' ai‘(‘ 
seven centres, and each of these centre's is 
represented by an official of the Occult 
Hierarchy. Some men will be drawn to one 
of these centres, and some to anotlu'r, so 
that there is the fullest possibility of 
development for all possible type's and dis- 
positions. 

These Heaven-boi’n Men so formed arc' the 
true inhabitants of the solai- systc'in, tine 
mind-born sons of the Planc'tary Loooi, 
destined themselves to be tin' Plam'tary 
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lidciiii of tlu' futuro, and of tlunn we shall 
l)e living, (‘(niseions component parte; and 
yet at tlu' same tinu‘ each of ns will have 
the fullest liberty and tlie highest possible 
activity. Ineomprelumsible, of course, to our 
pi-esi'nt power of tho\ight, but utterly true, 
nevertheless. Well for us if we can attain 
o>ir level and take our part along with the 
great Masters wlio aiv the* leaders of our 
Soci('ty. If that hi' too Ingh for ns at 
piH'sent, there will Ix' other opportunities 
in the future — others, and yet others, 
stretching away in endless vistas. Yi't. those 
of us who are earnest student.s in this 
Society havt' now a glorious oppoi’tunity, of 
which W(' should do Avell to take the full- 
est advantage' ; for if we lose it who knows 
how many lives of hard work it will take* us 
to earn such another ? Soon the 'readier of 
angels and men will show Himself upon ea.rth 
once more; hap])y are we in that we are 
allowed to help (even though it be ever so 
little) to prc[)are the way for His coming; 
hajipier yet will be those of us who shall see 
Him face to faci', who will be privileged 
to work under Him in the service of human- 
ity when that day of the Lord shall dawn ! 


Vot.. 2. 5Cl 
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Ste.ay Notks ox Racks 
Th,‘ Ihu-r 

The Irish are not of Atlantean stock, 
but belong to the fourth sub-race of llu' 
fifth root-race. It is tiaie that Irelaiul was 
part of the Atlantean continent, and that 
the earliest inhabitants were of the Rmoa- 
hal, the first sub-race of the fourth root- 
race ; but no recognisable trace now remains 
of these aborigines, who were a small 
dark people somewhat of the type of the 
Laplanders of the present day. Nor is 
there much now left to beai‘ Avitness to tlu' 
first invasion from Africa of a host led l>y an 
Ethiopian qireen; but there are still sonu' 
tokens of the next arrivals — a race called 
the Firbolgs — big, hairy-faced men wIua 
appear to have come doAvn from Iceland — 
probably people of the same stock as tlu' 
Ainus of Japan. The great majority of 
the Irish nation (not counting thl^ Scottish 
immigrants of Ulster) is composed of the 
descendants of two races — the Tuatha-de- 
Danaan and the Milesian. The Tuatha-do- 
Danaan were men of the Caixcasian stock, 
practically identical with the early Grcahs, 
and they reached Ireland by a circAxitous 
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iiortlicni nmtc, having' moved up gradually 
flirough Russia, and round by Sweden and 
Norway, in the niauuer of the curious 

slow, wholesale iiAigi'ations of those earlier 

days. They were a handsome race with 
oval faces, clear complexion, mostly dai'k 
liair, and deep blue or almost violet eyes. 
Sometimes the hair was lighter and the 
eye's were grey, but the other type was 

the more common, and one may often see 
it e.xactly reproduced among the Irish 
peasants of to-day. 

'riie Tuatha-de-Danaan were not only so 
much handsomer, but also intellectually and 
spiritually so very much in advance of the 
mi.xed race which they found in Ireland 
that they were regarded by the latter as 
of celestial lineage, and to this day tradi- 
tion speaks of them as a race of gods 

who ruled Ireland during a golden age, 
which is by no means so entirely legendary 
as historians generally suppose. Ireland 
was un(piestionably the seat of a high civi- 
lisation and a centre of philosophy and 
learning while the neighbouring island of 
England was largely covered by dense 
forests and peopled by naked savages who 
painted themselves blue. 
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Tlie Tuatha-de-Danaiiu reigned in Ireland 
tliroug’h many ag’es of pOAver and great 
glory, bixt tlieir civilisation Avaned in time, 
as all others do, and at last they Avere 
overcome by an invasion of the IMilesians 
from Spain — a race far inferior to them iri 
culture, spirituality and general develop- 
ment, but having the rude physical strength 
of youth and much knowledge of the 
lower magic. These Avere a bullet-headed 
people, rugged and often positively ugly of 
face, -with light or vividly red hair — a type 
which may also still be seen sometimes 
among the peasantry of the southern part 
of the country almost in its original purity. 
Par inferior as they Avere to the dhiatha- 
de-Danaan, the Milesians AYere still a variant 
of that same fourth sub-race of the Aiyans; 
and since these tAvo types are its main 
constituents, it is to that sub-race that we 
nmst assign the Irish of the })resont tlay — 
Celts, near of kin to the Highlander of 
Scotland, the Welshman, the Cornislnmiii 
or the Breton. 

At present there is unfortunately a Avide- 
spread poverty and general lack of pros- 
perity among the Irish nation in its 
native Erin — a condition of affairs which 
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t.ho Ii-isli usuallv attvibuto to oppi*essioTi by 
tho coiuiuevini>- English. This ‘oppression,’ 
so far as it is a fact, and not a figment 
of tile imagination, comes from the radical 
difference betiveen the two races, which 
causes a curiously conqilete lack of mutual 
iimh'rstanding. The stolitl matter-of-fact 
Anglo-Saxon cannot possibly comjirehend the 
point of view of tlu' imaginative and poetical 
Irishman, and the motives of the latter are 
always a sealed liook to the former. I’lie 
avi'ragc English peasant lives almost entire- 
ly upon the physical plane, and his thought 
runs naturally along lines connected with 
his evmy-day interests and e.x:[)eriences. 
Tim average' Irish peasant, of the south 
and west lives very much ujion the astral 
plane, and cares comparatively little about 
physical conditions so long as he has the 
accustomed astral atmospheic about him. 
His thoughts ai'C usually far away from 
the mechanical daily round, and occupied 
with legends of the past, or with the 
stories of saints and angels and fairies. 

I well T-emember the plaintive amassement 
of an English landlord who, shocked at 
the coTulition of some of the cabins on his 
estate, had built for his labourers neat 
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little ^taring brick cottages with all the 
latest improvements. With great ilitlieiilt^ 
he persuaded some of the [)easaiits to trv 
the new dwelling’s iipon which they lookial 
with such sti’ong disfavour, but aitei’ u 
day or two every one of them went back 
again to the old cabins with their mud 
floors and leaking roofs, vowing that thei’t' 
was no home like tlu' old home, with all 
its inconveniences. The ti’uth was that, they 
thought so little of the physical that, tlu'si* 
inconveniences were hardly felt, at all, and 
weighed as nothing in the balance against 
the comfortable homelike feeling of the 
astral I’adiations of the old walls, to which 
they had been accustomed from chiklhood. 
But the E]iglishman knew nothing about- 
astral vibrations, and could only marvel at- 
the stupidity and obstinacy of people who 
actually preferred a mi3eral)le and \m- 
questionably filthy old hovel to a new and 
clean cottage. 

The drunkenness which is so sadly com- 
mon among the peasantry is hugely refer- 
able to the same cause ; it is not physical 
but astral sensation which is sought, and 
to some extent obtained, by means of the 
absorption of alcohol. The average Irish 
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peusiuit may pta'liaps drink more than his 
I'hi<rlish compt'or. but his thouglits are on 
tljc wiiole far purer and more elevated, 
d'o him all vomen are sacred for the sake 
of the Virii'in IMother to whom he jirays, 
and statistics show that crimes against the 
weaker sex are far rarer in Erin than in 
Albion, d'he Englishman endeavonrs to be 
accurat(' ; the' trislnnan cares little for ac- 
ernwy, but prefi'rs to say rather Avhat is 
most courteous, or what he thinks will 

please. In a word, tlu'y i'C])resent two 
diffeiH'nt sub-races ; their development nms 
along ([uite different lines, and only the 
wisest and most liberal of eacdi can possi- 
bly umh'rstand and make allowance for the 
peculiarities of the other. 

It is probable that many causes combine 
To produce tin* povc'rty and gi'ncT'al lack 

of prosp('rity of the Irish. Without raising 
any of the vexed (piestions about which party 
opinions clash, the occultist may examine 
with interest at h'ast one cattse which is 
iH'Vt'r suspected by those w'ho discuss the 

subject in this ])rosaic tAventioth century ; 
iind t.hat is the Avorking of a curse pro- 
nounc<'d agjiinst the rac(' (or perhaps one 

should rather say a s])oll laid upon it) no 
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less than two thousand years ago at. the 
time of the Milesian conquest. Students of 
early Irish history will remember liow per- 
sistently it is stated that the invading 
Milesians were able to hold in thrall tin' 
distinctly superior race which tliey had 
overcome, because they cast upon it the 
glamour of a great illusion. This legend 
has a basis of fact. The priests of the 
Milesian religion were well acquainted with 
certain types of magic, and as the couTitry 
was conquered they occupied it with strongly 
magnetised centres. They established one ol‘ 
these every few miles, until they l}ad a. noi- 
work of them covering the whole sout.lu'i-n 
and western part of the land, and even 
now, after the lapse of tivo thousand years, 
a strong influence radiates from them. 

Great crowds of nature-spirits of a 
certain type are still irresistibly attracted 
to these centres, gambol rm;nd them and 
are permeated by their influence, and 
unconsciously become its ministers, and 
spread it all over the country whc‘re^'l■r 
they go. 

The spell which the Milesian priests laitl 
upon the people was two-fold — the curses 
of disunion and lethargy— that tliey should 
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never be able effectively to combine tog’etli(‘i', 
but always (luavrel among tlieiuselves, and 
that they should apathetically submit to the 
domination of \vlu)cver Avielded or inherited 
the magnetic ])o\ver. If any English ruler 
hail I'ver known enough of magic to under- 
stand and utilise this heritage of the 
Milesian priests, the histmy of Ireland might 
have been different. As the Anglo-Saxon 
is usually blankly ignorant and blatantly 

incredulous with regard to all that side of 
nature, a very curious thing has happened, 

('onsciously or unconsciously the Homan (diurch 
has come into that heritage, and ])rofits by 

what still remains of the [)ower of that 

ancient S[>ell, and her rule is umpK'stimied 
through all thi' di.stricts where long ago 
those priests of an older faith established 
their magnetic centres. 

Till' Hji(( /A/re 

The whole ipiestion of r/tcial Karma is 
a difficult one, and T do not think that 
we havi' as yet sufficient information at 
our command to enable us to spe/ik defin- 
itely upon the subject. This much is cer- 
tain — that whenevi'r we find markedly 
unusual conditions stirrounding a race, we 

Voii, 2. 51 
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may conclude that the Mann iii charge of 
that poi’tion of evolution has in hand a 
number of egos who need just those c'oii- 
ditions for their progress. The law oi cause 
and effect must obviously govern national 
as Avell as individual affairs, though its 
action is complicab'd by the fact that tlu' 
egos who form tlio race Avheu the elh'Ct 
arrives are usually not those who weri' 
there when the caxise Avas set in motion. 

For example, it may be not uni’easonablc 
to suppose that the fact that Spain has 
scrraeAvhat ignominiously lost the whole of 
South America and Mexico, has a definite 
karmic relation to the awful cruelty and ra- 
pacity shoAvn in her conquest of those coun- 
tries; yet we imagine that the Spaniards 
Avho suffered loss when those countries frticd 
themselves can hardly in all cases have been 
reincarnations of those who Avrought such 
appalling havoc under Cortes and Pizari-o. 
On the other hand, it is very probable that 
some of them may have been, for we 
know that people of the lower classes re- 
turn very much sooner than those of the 
first class, and usAially have to incarnate 
several times in the same branch-race before 
they have learnt all its lessons, 
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'riu' ])eculiiir conditions of the Jewish 
race exist primarily becanse at this parti- 
cular stage the IVlanu needs them for the 
])roi)er training of some of the egos under 
his care. We can only guess at the racial 
kaiana which made those conditions possilile. 
Perhaps the explanation is l,o be found in 
the fact that the Jewisli race is descended 
from those Atlantean Semites who were 
drawn away into Arabia, a])art from their 
fellow’s, by the Maiux of the Pifth root- 
race when he was making liis first segre- 
gation. That first attempt was not wholly 
successful, and a sc-oad segregation took 
place into the Gobi district, from which 
in due time was produced the first sub-race 
of the new root-race. Wlieii a second 
sub-race was needed, the Mann sent emis- 
saries to the descendants of those who 
had been left behind in Arabia, hoping to 
mingle with theirs tlu' blood of the new’ 
root-nice ; but they w'Ci’e so strongly im- 
pressed with the idea (which he liimself 
had originally implanted in them) that they’ 
were a chosen race, set apart from the 
world and forbidden to intermarry w’ith 
others, that in the name of his own teaching 
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they now rejected his ovevtmvs, and ho 

had to seek elsewdiere for what he wanted. 

The particular sub-race front which the 

Jewish nation is directly descemh'd h:id 
moved across from Arabia to the kioinali 
Coast, in order to avoid compiost by those, 
wlio followed the new teaching of the 

Manu. They then s[)lit olf even from tlnit 

dissenting band, and made their tvay iilong 
the shores of the (xulf of Aden and the 

E,ed Sea, until they tmtered tipon the 

territory of Blgypt. The Pliaraoli of the 
time received them hospitably, ;ind assigned 
them a tract of land on which to dwell, 

and they settled down there for some 
centuries ; but as a later Pharaoh sought 
to levy from them some impost to which 
they objected, and also to force them to 

■perfoimi for him certain unpaid labour, as 
his other subjects did, they protested against 
his claims, and continued their migration 
by crossing the Sinaitic desert and settling 
themselves in southern Byria, dispossessing, 
after much fighting, other robber tribes of 
much the same blood as themselvciS. 

The karma of that rejection has left 
them ever siucti a race apart, the same 
egos to a large extent incarnating again 



iuul again in that line instead of passing 
from race to race in the usual way. 
Whether some blind perception of this 
diti'erence may help to account for the 
treatment tluw have rc'ceived at the hands 
of other races I cannot tlefinitely say, but 
it may also l.)e partially due to the fact 

that because of tlu' ti-adition of that origi- 
nal selection by the iMann they have always 
had a feeling somewhat similar to that of 
tht' Bralnnams — that they are superior to all 
the i-esi of the world; and the rest of the 
world has not always appreciated the at- 
titude which they adopted in consecpteuce 
of that l)elief. 

d'hey were oi'iginally a nomad tribe like 
the Bedouin Arabs, and lived largely by 

robbery, their deity being confessedly but 
a private ti'ibal god who fought against 
the gotls of other nations and was per- 
petually vaunting himself as superior to 

tlu'm, although it will be remembei’ed that 
in one case he was not able to overcome 
certain other races “ because they had 
chariots of iron ” [Judnex, i. 19). Just 
like all othei’ elemental tribal deities, he 

requiri'd conslant. saciihces of blood, and in 
order that he might receivt! plenty of these 
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lie Avas always exceedingly jealous U'st any 
of liis folloAYers should desert him, and 
make their offerings to othei’ deities. Tlu' 
requiring of blood-sacrifices is an invai’iable 
criterion as to the status of a deity ; no 
entity in the least deserving of respect or 
worship ever made such an abominable de- 
mand. It will be found that he often 
sug'gested mean and dishonourable phins— - 
which is quite a common thing for a. tribal 
deity to do, but would of course be utterly 
impossible for any higher entity. 

The carrying away into cajitivity in 
Babylon of a number of these turbulent 
people was quite the best thing that could 
happen to them. Thej'’ then for the first 
time came into contact with a highly civi- 
lised race, and for the first time heard of 
a supreme God of whom everything was 
part. Then they characteristically tried to 
identify their own tribal deity with this 
Supreme Being, and so caused much con- 
fusion. When they returned from this 
captivity they rewrote their scri])tures from 
the memory of the older men, and then 
they put into them a certain admixture of 
the higher ideas about a supreme deity. 

The Founder of Christianity took posschbion 
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of a. Jewish buil\'; all the earlier teachers 
of the religion were of the same race, 
and so, nnfortunat(‘l_v, they brought over 
into ('hristianitv this mixed conception 
of a god who is full of irreconcilable 
characteristics. Ix'ing at the same time 
jealous, cruel and revimgeful, and yet oinni- 
■scient, omniiiresent and compassiona.b'. Even 
at tlu' present day the (Jlnustian church 
still I'eads in its highest service the ridi- 
cuhms old Jewish ccnnmandments, with which 
is incorporated the stabunent of the jealousy 
of the deity, while in aiu^her part of the 
veiy same service she acclaims him as “ Grod 
of God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God.” If tlu' ('hi'istians could only have 
h'ft these pi'iinitivc' Jewish couce])tions alone, 
and tak<‘n with rt'ferencc' to God the teach- 
ings of their FouiuU'r, who spoke of Him 
always as the hathci' in heaven, many of 
the troubles of the ('hnrch would have 
lu'cn avoid(>d. 


Till' .Ifltiiiii'ihis 

d'lu' Atlanteans had as a race no sense 
of tlu' abstract, a.nd were unable to general- 
ise ; for exaniph', they had no nndtiplica- 
tion table; arithmetic was to them a system 
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of magic, and a cliild had to learn elaborate 
rules withoxit ever knowing the reason for 
them. For example, he was taught fliat if 
8 came beneath 8 in the particular Form 
of magic which we now call addition, flu' 
figure 6 must be noted as the rc'sult, and 
the next figure to the left-hand side in the 
result must be increased bj" 1. If how- 
ever the particular magic happened to In^ 
subtraction, a cipher was the result; if it 
was division the figure 1 appeared ; if it 
was multiplication the figure 4 was tlu^ 
result, and the next figure to the left must 
be altered by 0. But he never know that 
8-f-8= 16, or that 8 X 8=64 ! A similar olalm- 
rate set of rules had to be memorised for 
every conceivable position of all the tigur<>s 
up to 10. These foin* sets or typos of 
mathematical magic had to be learnt just 
as though they were four conjugations of 
a verb. Most of their calculations, howmuu-, 
were made by means of machinery — a kind 
of abacus or framework something like 
that now used by the f'hinese and Japanese', 
by means of which it is even now possibh- 
to make quite elaborate calculations — as, for 
example, to take the scpiai'e root of any 
given number, 
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Tlio Atlantc'aiis were clevt'i’ at amassing’ 
facts, aiul had prodigious memoi’ies ; also 
they invented a good deal of (piite compli- 
cated machinery, though most of it would 
seem to us now quite clumsy in its action. We 
see another curious trace of theii’ limitations 
in tlu' I’oligion which the Egyptians iuherit('d 
from them. They had observed and noted 
most of the types of elemental essence and 
nature-spirits, a.nd they had named them all, 
and invented special forms of spells for 
each, by which it could l)e controlled; and 
they went on elaborately learning all these, 
with the feeling that if any but the right 
spell was applied to a particular elemental, 
he would probably pi'ove destructive, ^et 
they never realised that the force behind 
the spells was in every case the human 
will, and that a determined exertion of that, 
without any spell at all, would have been 
eqxxally effective in all these diffei'ent places. 

Boiili- of til,/'. Diuul contains great 
numbers of these, and only that portion of 
it which it was thought would be needed 
by each dead j)er.son was placed along with 
him in his tomb. 

The d’uranian sub-i’iice of the Atlanh'uris 
made a series of experiments in what is 

Vob. 2, .*>2 
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now called democracy, and carried it t.o 
even wilder lengths than its most ral)id 
exponents at the present day have yet. 
siiggested. The results were so utterly in- 
tolerable that the whole race broke np in- 
to anarchy and chaos ; and China t'veu 
noAv bears the impress of the violent I’eaction 
in the direction of aristocratic government. 
Avhich followed. The Turanians had tludr 
animal passions very sti'ongly developed, and 
were in many ways not what we should 
ca,ll pleasant people. 


Maks anu Its rN’iiAiuTAN'i's 

The present condition of the plniu't Mars 
is by no means xmpleasant. It is a smaller 
planet than the Earth and more advanced 
in age. I do not mean that it is actually 
older in years, for the whole chain of woii<ls 
came into existence — not simultaneously in- 
deed — but within a certain definite area of 
time. But being smaller it lives its life as 
a planet more quickly. It cooled more 
rapidly from the nebulous conditioti, and it 
has passed through its other stages wdth 
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coiTesponding celerity. AVheu humaiiity occu- 
pied it in the third i*ound it was in much 
the same condition as is the Barth at the 
present time — that is to say, there was much 
more water than land on its surface. Now 
it has passed into comparative old age, and 
the water surface is far less than that of 
the land. Large areas of it are at present 
ilesert, covered with a bright orange sand 
which gives the planet the peculiar hue by 
which we so readily recognise it. Like that 
of many of our own ileserts, the soil is 
probably fertile enough if the great irriga- 
tion system were extended to it, as it no 
doubt wo\ild have been if humanity had 
remained upon it until now. 

The present population, consisting practi- 
cally of members of the inner round, is but 
a small one, and they find plenty of room 
for themselves to live without great effort, 
in the e(|uatorial lands, where the tempera- 
tiire is highest and there is no difficulty 
as to water. The great system of canals 
which has been observed by terrestrial as- 
tronomera was constructed by the second 
order of moon-rnen when they last occupied 
the planet, and its general scheme is to 
take advantage of the annual melting of 
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eiiormons masses of ice at the outei' fi'inge 
of the polar snow-caps. It has been ob- 
served that some of the canals are doul)le5 
bnt the double line is only occasionally 
apparent; that is due to the fore-thoup;ht. 
of the Martian engineers. The country is 
oji the whole level, and they had great 
dread of inundations ; and wherever they 
thought that there was reason to fear too 
great an outrush of water under e.vceptional 
circumstances the secoiid parallel canal was 
constructed to receive any possible overflow 
and carry it away safely. 

The actual canals themselves aiA* not visi- 
ble to terrestrial telescopes ; what is soon 
is the belt of verdure which appears in a 
tract of country on each side of the canal 
only at the time when the water pours 
in. Just as Egypt exists only becaiise 
of the Nile, so do large districts on Mars 
exist only because of these canals. From each 
side of them radiate at intervals water-ways, 
which run some miles into the surrounding 
country and are then subdivided into thou- 
sands of tiny streamlets, so that a strip of 
country a hundred miles in width is 
thoroughly irrigated. In this area are FuresirS 
and cultivated fields, and vegetation of all 
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sorts starts forth in the greatest profusion, 
making u})on the surface of the planet fi 
(lark ])elt which is visible to ns even forty 
million miles away when the planet is at 
its nearest and favoni-ably situated. 

Mars is much farther from the centre of 
the system than we are, and conse(iuontly 
the sun appears to its iidiabitauts scarcely 
moi-e than half the si/.e that it does to us. 
Nevertheless the climate of the inhabited 
[)ortions of the planet is very good, the 
temperature during the day at the e(piator 
being usually about 70* Fahreidieit, though 
there are not' many nights in tlui yeai- when 
there is not a. touch of frost, (donds arc 
almost unknown, the sky being for most of 
the year (uitirely clear. I'he country is 
therefore to a lai’gc extent free from the 
un{)leasantness of rain or snow. The Martian 
day is a few minutes longer than our own 
and their year is nearly twice as long as 
ours, and the variation of the seasons in 
the inhabited })art is but slight. 

In ])hysical a{)])earance the Martians are 
not unlike ourselves, except that they 
are considerably smaller. The tallest men 
are not. above five feet in height and 
the majority are two or three inches 
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sLorter. Acooi'ding to our ideas they are 
somewhat loroad in proportion, having very 
great chest capacity — a fact which may possi- 
bly be due to the rarity of the air and 
the consequent necessity of deep breathing 
in order fully to oxygenate the blood. The 
whole civilised population of Mars is one 
race, and there is practically no difference 
in features or complexion, except that, just 
as among oiirselves, there are blondes and 
brunettes, some of the people having a 
faintly yellowish skin and black hair, while 
the majority have yellow hair and blue or 
violet eyes — somewhat Norwegian in appear- 
ance. They dress mostly in brilliant colours, 
and both sexes wear an almost shapeless 
garment of some very soft matei-ial which 
falls straight from the shoulders down to 
the feet, (xenerally the feet are bare, thougli 
they sometimes use a sort of metal sandal 
or slipper, with a thong round the ankle. 

They are very fond of flowers, of which 
there is a great variety, and their towns 
are built on the general plan of the garden- 
city, the houses usually being one-storeyed 
only, but built round inner courtyards aud 
straggling over a great deal of ground. 
These houses look exteriorly as though luiilt 
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ol‘ coloured glass, and iud{'ed the material 
which is used is transparent, bnt it is 
somehow so fluted that while the persons 
inside enjoy an almost \inimpeded view of 
tlu'ir gardens, no one from outside can see 
what is going on in the house. 

The houses are not built u]) in blocks, 
but th(' mat('rial is melted and poured into 
moulds ; if a house* is to l)e built, a sort of 
double, mould of it is tii'st made in metal 
facetl with cement, and then the curious 
glass-like substance is melted and poured 
into this mould, and when it is cold and 
hardened the moulds are taken away, and 
the house* is finished except for a certain 
amount of jadishing of the surface. The 
doors are not exactly like ours, since they 
have no hinges or bolts, and are opened and 
shut by treading on certain spots in the 
ground, either without or within. They do 
not swing on hinges, b\it run back into the 
wall on each side. All these doors and all 
furniture and fittings are of metal. Wood 
seems to be used scarcely at all. 

There is only one language in use over 
the whole planet, except for the few savage 
tribes, and this language, like everything 
in their world, has not grown up as ours 
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have (lone, hnt has been constructed in oi-thn- 
to save time and trouble. It has la'cn simpli- 
fied to the last possible extent, and it has 
no irregularities of any sort. Ifiiey ha.\(' two 
methods of recording their thoughts. One is 
to speak into a small box with a mouth- 
piece on one side of it, soiindhing like that 
oF a telephone. Hach word so spokmi is by 
the mechanism expressed as a kind oF 
complicated sign u})on a little plate oF 
metal, and when the message has been 
spoken the plate falls out and is found to 
be marked in crimson characters, Avhich can 
easily be read by those who are Familiar 
with the scheme, hhe other plan is actually 
to Avrite by hand, but that is an enormously 
moi*e difficult accpiirement, for the scidpt- 
is a very complicated kind of shorthand 
which can be written as rapidly as one can 
speak, it is in this latter script that all 
their books are printed, and these latter are 
usually in the shape of rolls made of very 
thin flexible metal. The engraving of them 
is exceedingly minute, and it is customary 
to read it through a magnifier, which is 
fixed conveniently xipon a stand. In tlu' 
stand there is machinery which unrolls (he 
scroll beFore the magnifier at any (hisirc'd 
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rate, so that one ri'ads whtliout needing to 
toncli the hook at all. 

On every hand one sees signs of a very 
old civilisation, for the inhahitants have 
})reserved the tradition of ^dl that was 

known when the great life-wave of humanity 
occupied the planet, and have since added to 
it many other discoveries. Electricity seems 
to be i^ractically the sole motive power, and 
all sorts of labour-saving machines are 

universally employe( 1 . 

The j>eople are on the whole distinctly 
indolent, especially after they have passed 
their first youth. But the comparatively 
small siTic of the population enables them 

to live very easily. I’hey have ti'ained 
various kinds of domestic animals to a far 
higher condition of intelligent C(j-o])eratioTi 
than has yet been achieved upon earth, so 
that a great deal of servant’s and garden- 
er’s work is done by thes(' creatures with 
comparatively little dii’ection. 

One autocratic ruler governs the whole 
planet, but the Tnonarchy is not hereditary. 
Polygamy is practised, but it is the c\istom 
to hand over all children to the State at 
a very early age to be reared and edu- 
cated, so that among the vast majority of 
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the people tliei’e is no family tradition 
whatever, and no one knows who are his 
father and mother. There is no law 
compelling this, but it is considered so 
decidedly the right thing to do and tht' best 
for the children that the few families who 
choose to live somewhat more as we do, 
and to educate tlieir children at home, are 
always regarded as seltishly injuring thoir 
prospects for the sake of what is consider- 
ed mere animal affection. 

The state is tlnis in the position of uni- 
versal guardian and schoolmaster, and the 
school authorities of each district are instruc- 
ted carefully to sort the children accorditig 
to the aptitudes which they display, and 
their line of life is decided for them i)i 
this manner — a very wide i-ange of choice, 
however, being allowed the individual child 
as he approaches years of discretion. But. 
children who show at the same time great 
intellect and wide general capacity ai*e set 
apart from all the rest, and trained wdth a 
view of becoming members of the ruling 
class. 

The King has under him what may be 
called viceroys of large districts, and they 
in turn have under them governors pf 
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smaller districts, and so on down to what 
would bo equivalent here to the head-man 
of a village. All these officials are chosen 
bj the King from this group of specially 
educated children, and when the time of 
his own death is considered to be approach- 
ing it is from among them or from among 
the already appointed officials that he chooses 
his successor. 

They have brought theii’ scientitic medical 
studies to such pei'fection that disocise has 
been eliminated, and even the ordinary 

signs of the approach of old age have been 
to a large extent got rid of. Practically 
no one appears old, and it wcnild seem 
that they hardly feel old ; but, after a life 
somewhat longer than our own the desire 

to live gradually fades away, and the man 

dies. It is (piite customary for a man who 
is losing interest and feels that death is 

appi-oaching (this corresponds to what we 
should call a centenarian) to apply to a 
certain scientific department which corre- 
sponds to what we might call a school of 
surgery, and ask to be put painlessly to 
death — a request which is always granted. 

All these rulers are autocratic, each 
mthin his own sphere, but appeal to a 
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higher official is always possible, though tlu' 
right is not frequently exercised, because 

the people usually prefer to ac(iuit'sce 
in any fairly reasonable decision rather 

than to take the trouble involved in an 

appeal. The rulei's on the whole seem to 
perform their duties fairly Avell, but again 

one gets the impression that they do so 

not so much from any pre-eminent sense of 
I’ight or justice as to avoid the trouble 

that would certainly ensue from a flagrantly 
unjust decision. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
this people is that they have absolutely no 
religion. There are no churches, no temples, 
no places of Avorship of any sort whatever, 

no priest, no ecclesiastical power. The ac- 
cepted belief of the people is what wo 
should call scientific materialism. Nothing 
is true but what can be scientifically 

demonstrated, and to believe any tiling which 
cannot be so demonstrated is i‘egarded 
as not only the height of folly, but even 
as a positive crime, because it is considered 
a danger to the public peace. 

Martian history in the remote past was not 
unlike our own, and there are stories of relig- 
ious persecutions, and of peoples whose Ixiliefs 
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wore, of so uncoinfoi'tablc a iiatm’e tkat they 
forced thein not only into feverish energy 
for themselves, l)ut also into perpetual inter- 
ference with the liberty of thought of other 
]>eople. Martian public opinion is quite de- 
termined that there shall never again b(' 
any opportunity for the introduction of 
disturbing factors of that sort, and that 
jdiysical science ami the lower reason shall 
ri'ign supreme ; and though there, as here, 
events ha\H‘ occurred which material science 
cannot explain, peo[)le find it l)est to say 
nothing ai)out them. 

Nevertheless on Mars, as in other ])laces, 
tiu're are a certain number of [)eoi)le who 
know bettor than this, and many centuries 
ago a few of these joined themselves to- 
gether into a secret brotherhood to meet 
and discuss such matters. Very gradually 
and with infinite })recaution, they took other 
recruits into this charmed circle, and so 
came into existence, in this most material- 
istic of worlds, a secret society which not 
only believed in superphysical worlds but 
know practically of their existence, for its 
members took up the dii’ect study of mes- 
merism and spiritualism, aigl many of them 
developed a good deal 6W i^ower. 
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At the present time the secret society is 
very widely spread, and the head of it at this 
moment is a pupil of one of our Masters. 
Even now after all these centvxries its 
existence is not officially known to the 
authorities, but as a matter of fact they 
have something more than a suspicion of it, 
and they have learnt to fear it. None of its 
members are actually identified as such, but 
many are strongly suspected, and it see!ns 
to have been obseiwed that when any of 
these strongly suspected people have in the 
past been injured or unjustly put to death, 
the pei'sons who were concerned in bring- 
ing about that resixlt have invariably died 
prematurely and mysteriously, thougli never 
in any case has their death been traceable 
to any physical-plane action on the part 
of the suspected metnber. (Jonsecpiently, 
although such a belief is no doubt some- 
what of an infringement of the principles 
of pure reason by which everything is sup- 
posed to be governed, it has come to be 
generally xinderstood that it is safest not 
to pry too closely into the beliefs of people 
who seem to differ in some degree from 
the majority, so long as they do not openly 
make profession of anything which would 
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be considered subversive of the good morals 
of materialism. 

Driven far away from tlie pleasant 
(Hinatorial regions into inhospitable lands 
and ijn]>en(4ral)le forests, there still e-xist 
sonn* remnants of the savage tribes who 
are descended from those left behind when 
the great life-wave left Mars for the eai*th. 
These are primitivt' savages at a lower 
stage than any now living on the exterior 
of onr earth, though bearing some resem- 
blance to one of onr interior evolutions. 

Home at h'ast of the members of the 
secret society have learnt how to cross 
without great difficulty the space which 
sc{)arates us from Mars, anrl have there- 
fore at various times tried to manifest 
tlu'inselves through mediums at spiritualistic 
seances, or have been able, by the methods 
which tliey have learnt, to impress their 
ideas upon ])oots and novelists. 

Tlu> information which 1 have given above 
is bas(',d u])on observation aird inquiry 
during various visits to the planet ; yet 
nearly all of it might be found in the 
works of various writers within the last 
thirty or forty years, and in all such oases 
it has been communicated or impi’essed by 
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siHiieoiie from Mars, altliough tlio vex-y 
fact of sxxcli impx-ession \yi\s (at least in 
some cases) cpiite xmkuowxi to the physica.1 
writer. 

Of our fixture home, Mercury, we know 
much less than of Mars, for visits to it 
have been hniTied and ixxfi’etiuent. Many 
people would think it incredible that life 
such as ours could exist on Mercury, ivitli 
a sun that appeal’s at least seven times as 
large as it does here. The heat, however, is 
not at all so intense as would be supposed. 
I am informed that this is due to the 
presence of a layer of gas on the outskirt,s 
of the Mercurian atmosphere, which pre- 
vents most of the heat fi’om penetrating. 
We are told also that the most destructive 
of all possible stoi'ins on Mei’cuiy is one 
which even for a moment distui’bs the 
stability of this gaseous envelope. When 
that happens a kind of whirl-pool is set 
up in it, and for a moment a sha.ft of 
direct sindight comes from the sun through 
its vortex. Such a shaft instantly destroys 
whatever life comes in its way, and bui'iis 
up in a moment evei’ything combustible. 
Fortunately such storms are I'are. The in- 
habitants whom I have seen there are 
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much like ourselves, though again somewhat 
smaller. 

The influence of gravity both on Mars 
and Mercury is loss than half what it is 
on earth, but while on Mars I did not 
notice any particular way in which advantage 
had been taken of this. I observed on Mer- 
cury that the doors of the houses were 
quite a considerable height from the ground, 
needing what for us would be a re- 
spectable gymnastic feat to reach them, 
though on Mercury it is only a alight 
spring that is required. All the inhabitants 
of that planet are from birth possessed of 
etheric sight ; I remember that the fact 
was first brought to my notice by observing 
a child who was watching the movements 
of some crawling creature; and I saw that 
when it entered its abode he was still able 
to follow its movements, even when it was 
deep down under the ground. 
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ThHBH LaW« 01’ HUMiVN Likk 

The ordinary ego is by no means yet in 
a position to choose a body for himself. 
The place of Ids birth is iisually determined 
by three factors, or perhaps it wonld be 
better to say by the combined action of 
three forces. First comes the law of evolu- 
tion, which causes an ego to be born under 
conditions which will give him an oppor- 
tunity of developing exactly those qualities 
of which he stands most in need. But the 
action of this force is limited by the second 
factor, the law of karma. The ego may not 
have deserved the best possible opportunity, and 
so he has to put up with the second or third 
best. He may not even have deserved any 
great opportunity at all, and so a tumultuous 
life of small progi*ess may be his fate. 

A third factor also comes into play — the 
force of any personal ties of love or hate 
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that tlie ego may Juivo previously foriiu'd. 
This may modify the action of the first 
and second forces, for by it a man may 
sometimes be drawn into a position which 
he cannot be said to have deserved in any 
other way than by the strong pei'sonal 
love which he has felt for some one higher 
in evolution than himself. 

A man who has worked much beyond 
the ordinary — a man who has already enter- 
ed upon the Path which leads to adeptship 
— ^may be able to exercise a certain amount 
of choice as to the country and family of 
his birth ; but such an one will be the 
first to put aside entirely any wish of his 
own in the matter, and resign himself 
absolutely into the hands of the great eter- 
nal law, confident that whatever it brings 
to him must be far better for him than 
any selection of his own. 

Parents cannot choose the soul who shall 
inhabit the body to which they give birth, 
but by so living as to offer an unusually 
good opportunity for the progress of an 
advanced ego they can make it exceedingly 
probable that such an ego will come to them. 
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Ttik IIkturn to Birth 

The whole of (nir solar system is a 
manifestation of its Looos, and every parti- 
cle in it is definitely part of His vehicles. 
All the physical matter of the solar system 
taken as a totality constitutes His physical 
body ; all the astral matter within it consti- 
tutes His astral body ; all the mental matter, 
His mental body, and so on. Entirely above 
and beyond His system FTe has a far wider 
a,nd greater existence of His own, but that 
does not in the least affect the truth of the 
statement which we have just made. 

This solar Loons contains within Himself 
seven planetary Locmi, who are as it were 
centres of force within Him, channels 
through which His force ])Ours out. Yet 
at the same time theix* is a sense m ythich 
they may be said to constitute Him. The 
matter which we“ have just described as 
composing His vehicles also composes theirs, 
for there* is no particle of matter anywhere 
in the sN^stein which is not part of one or 
other of them. All this is true of every 
plane ; but let us for a moment take the 
astral plane as an example, because its 
matter is fluid enough to answer the 
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purposes of our inquiry, and at the saint' 
time it is near enough to the yihysical to 
be not entirely beyond the limits of our 
physical comprehension. 

Every particle of the astral _ matter oi 
the system is part of the astral body ol’ 
the solar Logos, but it is also part of the 
astral body of one or other of the seven 
planetary Logoi. Remember that this in- 
cludes the astral matter of which your 
astral body and mine are composed. We 
have no particle which is exclusively oiir own. 
In every astral body there are particles 
belonging to each one of the seven planetary 
Logoi, but the proportions vary infinitely. 
The bodies of those Monads which original- 
ly came forth through a planetary Logos 
will continue all through their evolution to 
have’ more, of the particles of that Logos 
than of any other, and in this way people 
may be distinguished as primarily belonging 
to one or other of these seven great 
Powers. 

In these seven planetary Logoi certain 
psychic changes periodically occur; perhaps 
they correspond to in-breathing and oxit- 
breatiiing, or to the beating of tho heart- 
with us down here on the physical plane. 
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However that may be, there seem to be an 
infinite number of possible permutations and 
combinations of them. Now since our astral 
bodies are bxiilt of the veiy matter of their 
astral bodies, it is obvious that xio one of these 
planetai'y Lixioi can change astrally in any 
Avay without thereby affecting the astral 
body of every man in the world, though 

of coiu’se mure especially those in wliom 
there is a preponderance of the matter ex- 
pressing that particular Loiios ; and if it be 
remembered that we ai-e taking the asti’al 
plane merely as an example, and that ex- 
actly the same thing is true on all the 
other planes, wo shall then begin to have 
an idea how impoi’tant to us the motions 
of these planetary Spix'its are. 

Madame Blavatsky writes of a certain 

order of supernal Beings whom she calls the 
Tjipika, or Lords of Karma. We are told 
that their agents in the administration of 

karma are the four (really seven) great 

rulers who are known as the Devarajas 
or Regents of the Barth. Bach one of 
them is at the head of a cei’tain vast 
group of devas and nature-spirits, and even 
of elemental essence. Once more for pur- 
poses of explanation let xxs confine ourselves 
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to the astral plane, but always with the 
memory at the back of our minds that the 
same thing applies to all the other planes 
as well. Astral matter as a whole is 
specially under the control of one of these 
Great Ones, but the second sub-plane of ewrij 
plane is also to a certain extent under the 
direction of the same Great One, because 
that sub-plane holds the same relation to 
the plane of which it is a part as the 
astral plane does to the whole set of planes. 
Therefore for every sub-plane thei’e are two 
influences — the influence of the ruler of the 
plane as a whole, and the sub-inflxience of 
the ruler of the sub-plane. 

Now out of this astral matter, every 
particle of which belongs to the garment 
of one or other of the seven planetary 
Loc4or, and is at the same time under the 
predominating influence of the Devaraja of 
the astral plane, and also under the sub- 
ordinate influence of another Devaraja who 
indirectly rules its sub-plane, our astral 
bodies have to be built. In order to help 
us to grasp this, let us think of the sub- 
planes of the astral plane as horizontal 
divisions, and of the types of matter be- 
longing to the seven great planetary Lo(.40j 
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as perpendicular divisions crossing these 
others at right angles. (There are still 
further subdivisions, but we will take no 
account of them for the present, in order 
that the broad idea may stand out cleai-ly). 
This then even already gives \is forty-nino 
distinctly marked varieties of astral mattei", 
because on each of its sub-planes we have 
matter belonging to each of the plauetai*y 
Lu(4()r. 

Even taking no account of the further 
subdivisions, we see that we have already 

the possibility of an almost infinite number 
of combinations ; so that whatever may be 
the chai'acteristics of the ego he is able 
to find an adequate expression for himself. 

Let us consider the case of an ego who 
is about to descend into incarnation. We 

must think of him as resting upon the 
higher part of the mental plane in his 

causal body, and liaving no vehicle lower 
than that. Since the death of his last 
physical body he has been drawing steadily 
inwards, first into his astral and then into 
his mental vehicle, and at the end of the 
heaven-life he has oast off even the latter. 
He then rests for a certain period on his 

own plane — a period which varies, according 
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to the stage of his development, from two 
or three days of unconsciousness in the case 
of an ordinary undeveloped man to a long 
period of years of conscious and glorious 
life in that of exceptionally advanced peo- 
ple. Then he begins once more to turn 
his attention downwards and outwards. As 
in the course of his upward movement he 
has withdrawn his attention from the phys- 
ical and the astral planes respectively, the 
pei’manent atoms have passed into a dormant 
condition, and have ceased the vigorous 
vibration which is their usual characteristic. 
The same thing happens to the mental unit 
at the end of the heaven-life, and during 
his rest on his own plane the ego has 
these three appendages within himself in 
a quiescent condition. 

When he turns his attention once more 
to the mental plane, the mental xinit 
immediately resumes its activity, and because 
of that it at once gathers round it such 
matter as is required to express that 
activity. Precisely the same thing happens 
when he turns his attention to the astral 
atom, and puts his will into that. It 
attracts to itself material capable of pro- 
viding him with an astral body of exactly 
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the same type as that which he had at 
the end of his last astral life. It is 
necessary to have this fact clearly in mind, 
that what he thus actiuires as he descends 
is not a ready-made astral body, bixt simply 
the material out of which he is to bxiild 

an astral body in the course of the life 
wliich is to follow. 

in the case of lower-class monads with 
unus\ially strong astral bodies, who re- 

incarnate after a very sliort interval, it 
sometimes ha])peus that the ^hade or shell 
left over from the last astral life still 
persists, and in that case it is likely to 

be attracted to the new personality. Wlien 
that happens it brings with it strongly the 
old habits and modes of thought, and 

sometimes even the actual memory of that 
past life. 

I'he asti’al matter is at tirst eve\dy dis- 
tributed throughout the ovoid ; it is only 

wheTi the little physical form comes into 
e.Kistence in the middle of the ovoid that 

the astral anti mental matter are attracted 
to it, and begin to mould themselves into its 
shape, and thereafter steadily grow along 

with it. At the same time with this change 
in arrangement the mental and asti’al matter 
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are called into activity, and eniotiou aiul 
thought appear. 

The aura of the little baby is comparative- 
ly colourless, and it is only as the qualities 
develope that the colours begin to show. 
This is the material which is given to him 
out of which to fashion his astral vehicle, 
the material which he lias earned by the 
desires and emotions wliich he allowed to 
play through him in his previous life ; but 
he is by no means compelled to utilise all 
this material in building for himself his 
new vehicle. If he is left entirely to him- 
self, the automatic action of the permanent 
atom will tend to pi’odnce for him, from 
the materials given, an astral body precisely 
similar to that which he had in the last 
life ; but there is no reason whatever why 
all these materials should be used, and if 
the child is wisely treated and reasonably 
guided he will be encouraged to develope 
to the fullest all the germs of good which 
he has brought over from his previous 
life, while the evil germs will be allowed 
to slumber. If that is done these latter 
will gradually atrophy and drop away from 
him, and the ego will unfold within him- 
self the opposite virtues, and then he will 
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be free for all bis future lives from the 
evil qualities vhicb those germs indicated. 

Parents and teachers may help him to- 
wards this desirable consummation, not so 
mucb by any definite facts which they 
teach him as by the eiicourageraent which 
they give to him, by the rational and 
kindly treatment uniformly accorded to him, 
and above all by the amount of affection 
lavished upoia him. 

\V(' must I’eniember that while the high- 
er vehicles, tlie menial and the asti'al body, 
are expressions of the man at his present 
stage of evolution (as far as that can be 
<'.\'pressed in the matter of their respective 
])lanes), the physical body is a vehicle or 
a limitation imposed upon him from with- 
out, and is therefore pre-eminently the in- 
strument of karma. Ifiie evolutionary force 
comes into play in the selection of its 
materials, but even in this it is at every 
turn limited and hampered by the karma 
of the past. The parents have been chosen 
bc'causo they are fitted to give such a 

body as will be suitable for the develop- 

ment of the ego committed to them, but 
with every jniir of parents there are mani- 
fold possibilities, hlach of them I'epresents 
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a long line of ancestiy, and often a parti- 
cular parent may be cliosen, not for any- 
thing that he is or has in himself, but 
because of some quality which appeart'd 
to an unusual degree in one of his ances- 
tors — because he possesses a power which 
he has not used, though it is latent in his 
physical body because it is physically de- 
scended from that ancestor. In that parent, 
and in many preceding generations, tlu' 
faculty to express that quality may have 
slept entirely without elfect, but when there 
comes into the line an ego which possess- 
es the quality, the faculty to express it 
leaps out from the dormant into the active 
condition, and we have a case of what 
is called reversion to a remote type. 

In the formation of the physical body 
there are three principal forces at work : 
first, the influence of the ego who is in- 
tending to take up the new form ; secondly, 
the work of the building elemental formed 
by the Lords of Karma ; and thirdly, the 
thought of the mother. Now suppose that 
an etheric body is about to be formed for 
an ego in the process of his descent 
into incarnation. He is himself an ego of 
a certain type and sub-type, and these 
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characteristics ot his are impressed upon his 
physical permanent atom, and this in turn 
determines -which of the perpendicular divi- 
sions of etheric matter shall enter into the 
composition of that etheric body and in 
Avhat proportion they shall be used. This 
(piality of his, however, does not determine 
■which of the horizontal divisions shall he 
employed, and in what proportion ; thati 
matter is in the hands of the four Devarajas, 
and will be determined according to the 
))ast karma of the man. I5ach of these 
Devai*ajas has vast hosts of assistants at 
his command, so that no one of the births 
which ai“e momentarily taking place upon 
earth is (uer overlooked, hhie Devarajas 
make a thought-form, the building elemental 
mentioned above, which is charged exclu- 
sively with the production of the most suita- 
ble physical body that can be arranged for 
the man. For his evolution he re(paires a 
body which has within it certain possibilities ; 
for that purpose he may be born of a 
parent who himself possesses these ([uali- 
ties, and therc'forc can directly hand them 
on, or he may be boim of a parent whose 
ancestors, on out* side or the other, 
possessed them, so that the unawakened 
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germs whicli can respond to tliein may 
be handed on by that parent to his 
offspring. 

Remember tliat this elemental, which is 
pnt in charg’e of the development of the 
physical bod}', is the joint thonght-form of 
the fonr Devar<\jas, and that its primary 
business is to build the etheric mould into 
which the physical particles of the new 
baby-body are to be built. In building this 
new etheric body it has four varieties of 
otheric matter which it can use (the four 
over which its creators respectively preside) 
and the type of the etheric body which 
is produced depends upon the proportion 
in which these constituents ai'o employed. 
Remember that the elemental has no power 
of choice with regard to the perpendicular 
subdivisions, but it has every freedom with 
regard to the horizontal kinds of matter. 

It is quite impossible for us at our pres- 
ent level to understand the working of so 
mighty a consciousness as that of a Devaraja, 
so we can only chronicle the fact, without 
pretending to explain it, that the elemental 
in doing its Avork appears somehow not to 
be entirely separated from the jninds Avhich 
projected it. In some Avay inexplicable to 
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ns it still I’euuiins to some modiiied extent 
within tlieir consciousness, and in rare cases, 
A\''here a developed ego is (even at an 
early age) beginning to take active posses- 
sion of his body, it woxdd seem that he 
may come into direct contact with tlieni, 
and call down upon himself by their con- 
sent more karma than they had originally 
apportioned to him. 

One who can do that while the element- 
al is still at its work can also retain din- 
ing later life this touch with the karmic 
deities, and therefore his powei’ to apjieal 
to them foi‘ further modifications. 8o far 
as we have seen, however, this possible 
modification may be only in the direction 
of the increase of the karma to be worked 
out, not in that of its decrease. The awak- 
ening of consciousness, which enables an 
ego thus to come into touch with the 
Devariijas and to co-operate willingly with 
them so far as their work with him- 
self is concenied, may commence at auy 
time ; so that an ego who was not in 
touch with them during the working of 
the elemental which built his physical body 
may yet, by stupendous efforts along the 
lino of self-development and usefulness. 
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attract tlieir attention later in life and 
evoke from them a definite response. 

The germ which is to expand into the 
physical body of the man has within itself 
two constituents, with two sets of poten- 
tialities. (The student must be careful not 
to confound this physical germ which comes 
from the parents with the j)hysical perma- 
nent atom which tlie ego brings with 
him.) It is essentially an ovum, which hits 
within itself all the possibilities of the 
maternal ancestry, bi^t it has been pierced 
by a spennatozoou which brings with it all 
the potentialities of the paternal ancestry. 

These two sets of possibilities are wide, 
as may easily be seen if we reflect upon 
the number of ancestors which any one of us 
must have had, say a thousand years ago. 
But wide though they be, they have their 
limitations. For example, take the case of 
one of our gardeners here at Adyar — a Tna, n 
of what is called the cooHe or unskilled la- 
bourer class. Groing back a thousand years 
that man’s ancestors must have been counted 
by millions; yet all those millions must 
have been of the coolie class. They must 
have included all possible varieties of coolie, 
good and bad, clever and stupid, kind and 
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cruel; but they were all coolies, aud there- 
fore all had the liiiiitations of the brain 
and the qualities belonging to that class. 

From among these potentialities the ele- 
mental has to make its selection. Foi* that 
purpose it lias two <piestions to consider, 
quality and form. Of these the former is 
infinitely moi’e impoitant. The latter is 
concerned chiefly with the matter of the 
lower sub-planes. Biit the quality of the 
I'theric matter selected for the building of 
that higlier part of the ])hysical l)ody will 
Lo a large e.\tcnl determine the capacities of 
that body during that incarnation — whether 
it will be naturally clever or stupid, placid 
or irritable, energetic or lethargic, sensitive 
or unresponsive. 

Ho the first work of the thought-form or 
elemental of the Oevarajas is to select which 
of these possibilities shall be bi’ought into 
prominence in the biiilding of the new 
physical body — especially in the building 
of its brain. The mere outer foi'm is 
a minor consideration, though also an im- 
poidant one, but this too is part of the 
woi’k of the elemental. If the man has 
desei'ved the limitation (rf deformity in his 
j)hysical body or of weakness in some of 
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its organs — the. heart, the lungs, the stoinueli 
— it is through the elemental that this karma 
is adjusted. Its instructions (if we may 
use such a teiuu) are to b\iild a body of a 
certain kind and degree of strength, and 
Avith certain characteristics brought into 
prominence. But these are not instructions 
given to it to caiuy in its mind, fo)' it 
has no mind ; they are rather itself, it.s 
very life, for when those iustinictions have 
finally been carried out it ceases to be, 
because the work for which it was created 
is done. 

It is a well-known fact ro students of 
embryology that in their earlier stages t.lu> 
germs of a fish, a dog and a man are 
practically indistinguishable. They all grow 
in the same manner, but the difference 
between them is that one of them stops at 
one stage of that growth, while the others 
go on further. The reason for this obvious 
fact is not clear to those who adopt the 
materialistic view. They have to postulate 
that matter coming from a particular source, 
although in every way identical in appear- 
ance with matter coming from a totally 
different source, nevertheless possesses with- 
in it some inherent qualities which com])eI 
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it to r(‘])rodnce the form from which it 
(‘ame. 

llie compul^^o^■y force is not an inherent 
([oality in the matter, whicli is in truth 
identical and composed of precisely the 
same chemical elements, hut it is the divine 
life pressing forward to ensoul this matter, 
and moulding it foi- itself into the foi’m 
which is suited for it at that pai’ticular 
stage of its develo]nnent. As soon as the 
entity ))ecomes individualised, and therefore 
eomnumees to make- indivitlual karma, this 
a.d(lilionaI factor of the moidding thought- 
form of the karmic deities comes into play, 
and takes possession of the growing germ, 
even before its own ego can grasp it. 

'rixo form and color of this elemental vary 
in different ea.ses. At first it accurately 
expresses in shape and size the baby body 
which it has to build, as that body should 
look (as far as the elemental’s work is con- 
cerned) at the time of its birth. tJlairvoy- 
ants, seeing this doll-like little figure 
hovering about (and afterwards within) the 
body of the mother, have sometimes mis- 
taken it for the soul of the coming baby, 
instead of the mould of its physical body. 
When the foetxxs has grown to the size of 
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the mould, that ra\xcli of its task is suecess- 
fiilly achieved, and it sheds that outer husk 
of itself and unfolds the form of the 
next stage at which it has to aim — the 
size, shape and condition of the body as 
it ought to be (taking only the elemental’s 
work into account) at the time when it 
proposes to leave it. All further groAvth 
of the body after the elemental has retired 
is under the control of the ego himself. 

In both of these cases the elemental uses 
itself as the mould. Its colours represent 
to a large extent the qxialities which it is 
calculated to evoke in the body which it 
has to build, and its form is also usually 
that which is destined for him. It e.vists 
only for its work, and when the iimount 
of force with which it has originally been 
supplied is exhausted, there is no longer 
any poAver left to hold together the ])articlo8, 
and it simply disintegrates. 

This elemental takes charge of the botly 
from the first, but some time before physical 
birth takes place the ego also comes into con- 
tact with his future habitation, and from that 
time onwards the two forces are working side 
by side. Sometimes the characteristics which 
the elemental is directed to impose are but 
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few ill miiiiber, and coiise(|iient.lv it is able 
to retire at a compai'ativelv early age, and 
to leave tlio (\go in full control of the body. 
In otliei' cases, where the limitations are of 
such a character that a good deal of time 
is necessary for their development, it may 
rc'tain its position until the body is sev(m 
years old. Egos differ gn'ntly in the interest 
which they take in their physical vehicles, 
for some hover over them anxiously from 
the. tii’st and take a good deal of trouble 
about them, while others are almost entirely 
cai’cless with regard to the whole matter. 

When a child is still-born, there has 
usually been no ego behind it, and conse- 
quently no elemental. There are vast hosts 
of souls seeking reincai’iiation, and many 
of them are still at so eai-ly a stage of 
their evolution that almost any ordinaiw 
siirroundings would be e(|nally suitable for 
them ; they have so many lessons to learn 
that it matters little with wdiich one 
they begin, and almost any conceivable set 
of surroundings will teach thein something 
which they sorely need. Nevertheless it 
does sometimes happen that there is not 
at a given time any ego able to take 
advantage of a particular opportunity, and 
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in that caso, thongh tlu‘ hody may bt' 
fnvnicd to a certain extent by the thought 
of tlu* mother, as there is no ego to 
occupy it, it is nevex; I’eally alive. 

In building the fonxi the elexixental takes 
the ethei’ic inattei- .which it needs fi'oni 
that which it finds x’eady within the body 
of the mother. 'Idiat is om* x*eason for 
the necessity of the grc'atest care on the 
pai't of tliat inotlier during the time the 
child’s body is being foi’med. If she 
supplies nothing but the best and purest 
materials, the elemental will find itself 
com]>elled to clioose fioin tliose. Another 
factor Avhich has an exceedingly ])owerful 
influence is the thought of the mother 
during this period, for that also moxilds 
the sliape which is slowly growing within 
her. Again tliis shows us why the mother’s 
thought must at that time be especially 
pure and high, why she must be kept 
away altogether from all coarse or agitat- 
ing influences, why only the most beautiful 
forms and colours should surround her, 
a.nd the most harmonious coixditions should 
prevail in her neighbourhood. 

If the elemental’s instructions do not 
include some special development in the 
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way of features, suck as unusual beauty 
or unusual ugliness, that part of tke shap- 
ing of the new body will most likely be 
done by the thought of the inothei* — and 
by the thought-forms which are constantly 
floating round her. If she thinks often 

with devoted love of her husband there 
is a strong probability that the child will 
resemble its father ; if on the contrary she 
looks often at her reflection in the mirror 
and thinks much about lierself, it is 
probable that the child will i)ear consider- 
able I'esemblance to her. hhpially, if it 
happens that she is constantly thinking 
with devoted aifection or admiration of some 
third person, the child is likely to resemble 
that person — always supposing that the ele- 
mental has no deflnite instructions in this 
matter. When the children grow older 

their physical bodies are influenced largely 
by their own thoughts, and as these differ 
from those of the mother, we often see 
that considerable changes in physical appear- 
ance take place, the child in some cases 
gi'owiiig more beautiful and in othei' cases 
l68S..8p-^.a8 .the years I'oll by. “ As; a man 
thinks,- ^ is. he”. .is true- on the, physical 
plane- as: well a? on other-s j and if. tlie 
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thought is always cahii aud sevcue, the 
face will surely reflect it. 

To au advanced ego all the earlier 
stages of childhood are naturally exceedingly 
wearisome, i remember that the late 
Mr. T. Subba Rao complained ((uite bitterly 
about it when he first took his new body. 
He declared that, do what he would, he 
could not make that baby body slee[) more 
than twenty hours out of the day, aud 
the rest of the time he actually had to 
wait near it and watch it squirming 
about, and listen to its plaintive ululations, 
aud endure to be fed through it with 
tasteless and nauseous varieties of pap ! 
Sometimes a really advanced person decides 
to avoid all this by asking someone else 
to give him an adult body, a sacrifice 
which any of his disciples would always be 
delighted to make for him. 

But this method also has its drawbacks. 
However wearisome it may be to pass 
through childhood, at least in that way a 
man grows a body for himself, which is 
as nearly as may be an expression of 
him, and agrees with all his little peculiari- 
ties ; but one who takes an adult -body 
finds it already full of peculiarities of its 
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owu, which have worn in it deep grooves 
of habit that cannot readily be changed. 
It cannot but be to some extent a misfit, 
and it takes a long time to make its 
vibrations synchronise with his own. Aii 
ego coming into incarnation has always to 
adapt himself to a new set of conditions, 
but when he comes to birth in the ordinary 
way this can at least be done gradually, 
as the child grows xip ; but one who 
talvcs an adult Ijody lias instantly to adapt 
himself to all these fresh surroundings, 
which is often a very difficult business, in 
this case he has retained his old astral 
and uxental bodies ; but they ai‘e naturally 
counterparts of his previous vehicle, and 
they have to be adapted to the new form. 
Once more, if that form be a baby this 
cati be done gradually, but if it is an 
adult foi*m it must be done immediately, 
which means an amount of strain that is 
distinctly unpleasant. 
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Personal OltAKAcTEl!T^Tn s 

L liibve looked up uia.iiy cases, and 1 find 
that for tlie ordinary man tliero seems to be 
but little continuity of personal apiicarauce 
life after life ; but 1 have known cases of 
sti’ong similarity as well as great uulikeness. 
As the physical body is to some extent an 
expression of the ego, and that remains the 
same, there must be some cases where it 
expresses itself in similai’ forms ; but racial, 
family and other chai'acteristics usually over- 
ride this tendency. When an individual is 
so advanced that the personality and ego 
are unified, the personality leiuls to have 
impressed upon it the characteristics of the 
glorified form in the causal body, which is 
relatively permanent. 

When the man is an adept and all his 
karma is worked out, the physical body is 
the nearest possible presentment of that 
glorified form. The Masters will therefore 
remain recognisable through any number of 
incarnations. I have noticed that one of 
the Masters who comparatively recently 
attained adeptship is as yet not q^uite like 
the others, having somewhat rugged features. 
I am sure that will be different in the next 
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iucarnatioii. F slimild not oxpect to see rmicli 
(liffei’enco in tlie l) 0 (lies of our Masters, oven 
if Tliey should choose to take others, and 
('ven tliongh they might he of another race. 

I liave seen pi’ototypes of what l)odies ai’e to 
he like in tin.' seventh Race; they will be 
t ra nsceiK lently 1 )eautifnl. 

Idle g-loi’itied form in the causal body is 
an a.{)])roach to the archetype, and comes 
nearer to it as man developes. The human 
form app('ars to he tlie model for the 
highest ('Volution in this particular solar 
system. Lt is varied slightly in different 
planets, l)ut is broadly speaking the same 
in genera] outline. In other solar systems 
Forms may possibly be (juite unlike it ; we 
have no infoinnation on that point. 


BiiiN(iiN(^ o\Ei( P.usT Knowledge 

Wo do not yet know with any certainty 
th(' laws which govern the power to im- 
press the detailed knowledge of one life 
upon the physical brain of the next. Sxxch 
evidence as is at present before us seems 
to show that details are usually forgotten, 
l)ut that broad j)rinciples appear to the new 
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mind as self-evideni.. Many of us have' 
exclaimed ndien for t.lie first time iu this 
incarnation we read a Tlieosophical book ; 
“ This is exactly what F have always Felt, 
Imt I did not know how to put it into 
words ! ” In some cases there seems scarce- 
ly that much of memory, yet as soon as 
the teaching is juvsented it is instantly 
i*ecoguised as true. Mrs. Besant as Hypatia 
must unquestionably have known a great 
deal of this philosophy which was not 
clearly formulated in her present brain 
during the orthodox or free-thought })erioda 
of this incarnation. 

If any reliance at all is to be placed 
upon exoteric tradition, even the Birnmi.^ 
Himself, who descended from higher planes 
with the definite intention of taking birth 
to help the woidd, knew nothing clearly 
of His mission after He had entered His 
new body, and regained full knowledge only 
after years of searching for it. Undoubted- 
ly He could have known from the first 
had He chosen, but He did not choose ; 
He submitted Himself to what seems to be 
the common lot. 

It is possible that in His case there in ay 
be another explanation. The body which 
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was born of King Riuldhodana and Qiieen 
Maya may not in its earlier years have 
been inhabited by the Lord BnnimA. He 
may have acted as the Christ did ; He 
may have asked one of His disciples to 
take care of that vehicle for Him nntil He 
needed it, and He may have entered it 
Himself only at the moment when it fainted 
after the long ansterities of the six years 
of searching’ for trnth. If this be so, then 
the I’eason that Prince Siddartha did not 
remember all that the Lord Buimii \ ]n’e- 
vionsly know was because He wa.s not the 
same person. But in any case we may be 
sure that the ego, who is the true man, 
always knows what he has once learned ; 
but he is not always able to impress it 

upon his new brain without the help of a 
suggestion from without. 

Fortunately for our students it seems to 
be an invariable rule that one who has 

accepted occult truth in one life always 
comes into contact with it in the next, 
and so revives his dormant memory. I 
suppose we may say that the opportunity 
of thus recovering the truth is the karma 

of having accepted it, and of having ear- 

nestly tried to live according to it in the 
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previous incarnation. There is, however, 
every probability that iniich of what we 
now call distinctively Theosophical belief will 
be the ordinaiw accepted knowledge of the 

dfiy by the time that we return to take up 

again our work oiii the physical plane, so it 
nm,y be that we shall all ))e educated in 
it as a. matter of course. If that be so, 
the difference ])etw'een those who have 
studied it this time and those who have not 
will be that the former will take it up 
with enthusiasm and make rapid progress, 
while to the latter it will mean no moi’e 
than does the science of to-da,y to the en- 
tii’ely unscientific mind, fn any case, let 
no one for a moment suppose that the 

benefit of our study and hard work can 

ever be lost. 


The Intervals between Lives 

A certain amount of misconception exists 
among students with regard to the average 
interval which elapses between two incar- 
nations. It seems probable that we mis- 
understood the information given on this 
subject in the early days of the Society, 
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and statements tlien made have been copied 
without comment even into some of the 
later books. Most of the closer students 
have come to know more or less accurate- 
ly the facts of the case, but so far as I 
am aware nothing resembling a tabulation 
of averages for the various classes of egos 
has yet been published. 

At the end of the chapter on the Ixeaven- 
world (then called devachan) in Mr. Hinuett’s 
monumental work Kxot/’rie li'iuhlh.'ixm, tluj 
statement is made that the whole period 
between death and the next physical birth 
varies greatly in the case of different persons, 
but rebirth in less than fifteen hundi’ed yeai-s 
is spoken of as almost impossible, while the 
stay in devachan which rewards a veiw rich 
kai*ma is said sometimes to extend to enormous 
peiiods. This statement is based upon pass- 
ages in the same letters from which is 
derived all the rest of this most interesting 
Vjook, and there is no (|uestion whatever that 
Mr. Sinnett has quite accurately reported what 
was told to him. The same general idea is ])ut 
foi*ward by Madame Blavatsky in The Henri 
Bodn'me. (h. S17) : “ Let us remember that, 
save in the case of young children and of 
individuals whose lives have been violently 
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cut off by some accident, no spiritual entity 
can reincarnate before a period of many 
centuries has elapsed.” 

In those earlier days we took this fifteen 
hundred years as an average for luunanity, 
but later investigations have clearly shown 
us that it could not have been meant 
exactly in that way. To make the state- 
ment square with the observed facts, it 
must be either greatly limited oi‘ greatly 
extended. If confined to a small group of 
the most advanced of the human race it 
would be approximately correct ; and on 
the other hand, if it were extended to 
include not only humanity but the vast 
hosts of the deva kingdom, it might again 
be taken as coming very near to the 
ti’uth. In the case of the quotation from 
'L'he Heoret Dudnua the expression .'i'piritiud 
entities may be read as implying that 
Madame Blavatsky was speaking only of 
highly developed persons ; but the passage 
from Esoteric Bvddhism gives us fifteen 
hundred years almost as a mirn'miTm . 

We are given to understand that the 
letters upon which Esoteric Bvddhism was 
founded were written by various pupils of 
the Mabters undei’ Their general direction ; 
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and «o, while there is plenty of rooni for 
iuaccui'acies to creep in (as we know that 
they have crept in) it is impossible to 
suppose that the writers did not know 
facts quite readily accessible to anyone who 
can watch the process of reincarnation. We 
must remember that the letter was written 
not to the woi'ld at large but quite defi- 
nitely to Mr. iSinnett, with possibly a view 
to the feAV others who were at that time 
studying Avith him. To state such an aver- 
age for f/irm woxdd be reasonably exact, 
and perhaps this is what was done; but we 
certainly cannot accept it as the mean pro- 
portion for the whole human race at the 
])r('sent time. 

It is probably impossible to arrive at a 
really accurate average, for in order to do 
that it would be necessary to know at least 
approximately the numbei’ in each of the 
different classes of monads. Something of 
the nature of an estimate for each of the 
main classes may be given, though even 
then it must be remembered that there 
will necessarily be wide individual varia- 
tions on each side of it, 

Thi-ee princijjal factors have to be taken 
into account ; the class to which an ego 
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belongs, tlie mode in which he has attained 
individualisation, and the length and nature 
of his last life. Let us then take up the 
various classes of humanity in theii' order, 
using the nomenclature decided upon by 
Mrs. Besant in the table facing p. 614'. 

Lo'vdti (if the Moon 

At the head of that list appear the Lords 
of the Moon — those who attained the arhat 
level at some time or other during the 
evolution of the moon-chain. For that hu- 
manity, as for all othei’s, seven paths open 
when they have attained the level assigned 
to their chain ; and in this case one of 
those paths brought a certain proportion of 
the Lords of the Moon over to the earth- 
chain to direct the earlier stages of its 
evolution. All of these, however, have long 
since attained adeptship, and we need there- 
fore take no account of them in the con- 
sideration of our pi’esent subject. 

Moon-Me'ih. ( P'vrd Order) 

The next class is the first order of the 
Moon-men, and that is a class so large 
and varied that it ^vill be necessary for us 
to discuss it in the several subdivisions 
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given in the chapter on monads from the 
moon. 

1 ct 2. The first elas.s, as given there, 
includes those who even on the moon-chain 
were already on the Path ; and the second 
consists of those who were individualised 
in flu‘ Foni'th round of the moon-chain. In 
onr present chapter we need not consider 
either of these classes, .since their members 
hav(' attained adejitship, and so the question 
of incaimations and the intervals between 
them no longer concerns them. 

3. I’hosi' who attained individualisation in 
the fifth round of the moon-chain. 

Among these, those who are already on 
the Path ai*e usually taking a continuous 
succession of incarnations, so that for them 
the (piestion of the interval between lives 
does not arise. If, howevei', they are for 
some reason not as yet taking the special 
series of lives which usually follows upon 
initiation, their intervals are very long — 
probably at the least fifteen himdred or 
two thousand years, or even more. Though 
not so usual as the series of rapid incar- 
nations, this does sometimes occur ; for among 
the cases known to us of those who passed 
the first initiation some considerable time 
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ago, one ego has been taking' successive' in- 
carnations in physical life ever since, with 
scarcely any break, wliile another has been 
away from physical life for two thousand 
three hundred years ; and yet the result so 
far as progress on the Path is concerned 
seems to have been exactly the same. 

The apportioning of the different stages 
of a long interval like this varies con- 
siderably in different cases. The stay upon 
the astral plane is short, or the ego may 
even pass through it rapidly and uncon- 
sciously. Most of the time is passed in tlie 
highest level of the heaven-world, a.nd iJien, 
after that is over, a certain [)roportion of 
conscious life in the causal body preceih'S 
the next descent into bii'th. This life of 
the ego on its own plane is at this stage 
only about one-tenth of the entire interval 
between the earth-lives. But this again is 
a matter in which no two instances are 
alike. 

In the case of those who are approaching 
the Path the general interval is not far 
from twelve hundred years if the ego has 
been individualised slowly by intellectual 
development, and is therefore passing through 
its blissful experiences at the ordinary i'at<'. 
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If, however, the ego has been individualised 
suddenly by a msh of emotion or by a 
stu})endous effort of will, and is consequent- 
13" taking his bliss in the more conceTitinted 
form, his interval is about seven hundred 
\'ears. Both these types are little likely to 
stay long upon the astral plane ; probably 
five years represents for them an astral 
life of fair average duration. At the other 
end of their stay in the heaven-world there 
most likeh^ comes a certain period of consci- 
ous life in the ego on its own plane, but 
this does not exceed half-a-centuiy at most. 

During their more recent lives we find 
that it has been the tendency of those 
people who l-ake the normal interval of 
twelve hundred years to incarnate successive- 
ly in the different sub-races. Often we find 
them running twice through the same set 
of sub-races, first in male and then in female 
vehicles, or r/rr m-fta. 

The fates of various people differ greatly. 
Some go on steadily' life after life, but 
nothing particular happens to them. Others 
are constantly in trouble, shock following 
shock ; and yet both are advancing along 
the line which is best for them. It often 
happens that if a man dies young, he is 
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bom again in the same sul)-rac(', aiid when 
a man goes vonnd the sub-races twice, be 
usually takes the othex* sex on tlui socontl 
journey. Broadly speaking, the Indians 
represent the first sul>-race of the Aryan 
root-race, the xVrabs the second, tlu' Parsis 
the thirtl, the B.oina.nce nations the fourth 
iuid the Teutons tlte tiftln If a man takes 
a l)irth in France, he does not need out' 
in Ital}’ or Hpain, and the same is true 
of Germany and England. 

Students taking the seven hundred years 
interval seem to have moi'C' the habit of at- 
taching themselves to one snb-i’ace and re- 
turning to it whenevei' j)ossible, and diverg- 
ing into others only occasionally in order 
to develope special qualities. As a general 
rule successive incarnations in the same 
race intensify its characteristics ; equilibrium 
is brought abo\it by incarnating in various 
I'aces, or by travel and living among 
different people. With regard to this matter, 
the idiosyncrasies of the ego play a co 3 i- 
siderable part. 1 mentioned elsewhere how 
the strong prepossession in the mind of the 
Jews that they are a special and chosen 
people tends to bring them back into the 
same race ; and pride of race gener'ally, if 
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uiuisually iutciisc', is likely to work in Lliat 
direction. 

Bven [)i‘ide of family is not without its 
result also, and I have known of several 
cases in which, when abnormally developetl, 
it has brought the ego back into the line; 
of his direct descendants two or three times 
before he got free. Lu the beginning of 
these studies it was given to ns as a 
general rule that a man usually takes not 
less than three and not more than ^even 
incarnations i)i one sex Ijefore passing over 
k) the other. Although the many researches 
which we have since undertaken have to a 
large extent confirmed this genei'al rule, 
they have also shown us a gi-eat nund)er of 
exceptions to it, some peoph' taking long- 
lines of incarnations in one sex before turn- 
ing to the other, and others for a time 
incarnating alternately in male and female 
bodies ; but most of these were in the case 
of egos who were ah-eady advanced some- 
what beyond the average, and were! tlu-refore 
px’obably receiving special treatment.. 

Evidently there is no hesitation in modify- 
ing the general rule to suit particular 
oases, when for auy reason that is seen 
to be desirable. Though the laws governing 
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veiucaraation are allowed to work mechanical ly 
upon the vast majority of undeveloped I'gos, 
it seems clear from the instances observed 
that as soon as any one ego makes a little 
progress of any sort and so becomes hopeful 
from the evolutionary point of view, consider- 
able elasticity is introduced into tiie arrange- 
ments, and within certain detinite limits he 
is born into the sex, race and conditions 
which are best suited to give him an 
opportunity of strengthening the weak poitits 
in his character. 

In the case of men who have distinguish- 
ed themselves greatly along artistic, scienti- 
fic or religious lines, the interval is usually 
much the same, though the apportioning 
may differ slightly. The general tendency 
is to a longer astral and a shorter causal 
life, especially in the case of the religious 
and the artistic. A great philosopher some- 
times enormously extends his life in the 
heaven-world ; I remember that Madame 
Blavatsky has somewhere stated that Plato 
would be likely to stay away from earth for 
at least ten thousand years, though I imagine 
that this is an entirely exceptional case. 

4. Those who attained individualisation in 
the sixth round of the moon-chain ; typical 
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examples of whom ave the country gentle- 
men and professional men. 

Their intervals vary greatly, say from six 
hundred to a tho\isand years, of which 
perha])S twenty or twenty-five may be spent 
upon the astral plane, and all the rest in 
various stages of the heaven- woidd. There 
is ]»robably just a touch of consciousness in 
the ego on its own plane, but only a touch. 

0. Those who individualised in the seventh 
round of the moon-chain — the \ipper middle 
class. 'Phis class geiu'rally has an interval 
between lives of perhaps five humh-ed years, 
of wiiich about, twenty-five are passed on 
the ast.val plane and the rest in the heaven- 
world. In siich a case there is no conscious 
life in (he causal body, though of course, 
like all other human beings, they have the 
Hash of memory and of prescience which is 
always vouchsafed to each ego when he 
touches his own plane between two physical 
incarnations. 

Mvvn-nim, Ser.Diul Ordn-. The bourgeoisie. 
'’Pheir ititerval between lives is commonly two 
hundred to three hundred years, of which 
about forty are usually spent upon the 
astral plane, and the rest in the lower 
levels of the heaven -woi*ld. 
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111 this, a.!^ in ull tlie othur types, iii- 
(lividnalisntiou may luivt' been olitainccl ii\ 
intelligence or by emotion, and there will 
be a oorre.sjjunding difference in tlu' average 
length of the intervals between succeissive 
incarnations, but in all these lower classes 
the difference caused by the motle of in- 
dividualisation is much less in proportion 
than in the higher class. 

M.0UII Aidiiuil-nifii. I'he pioneers of tlu* 

first round of the earth-chain, represented 
now by the skilled workers of the world. 
Such men have usually an interval between 
lives varying from one hundred to two 

hundred years, about forty of which are. 

spent on the middle level of the astral 

plane, and the rest on some of the lower 
sub-planes of the heaven-world. 

Mvoa-animah, First ii<iss. JNow the un- 
skilled labourers. 

Their interval between lives varies from 
sixty to a hundred years, of which frt)ni 

forty to fifty are spent on the lower [)arts 

of the astral plane, juid tin.* remainder on 

the lowest division of the heaven- workl. 

Mnon-idtiinril.f, Heao-ibd class. Hhie tlrunka.rds 
and the unemployable. 

Such people are generally absent from 
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the world some forty or fifty years, which 
tlioy spend (‘utirely on the astral plane — 
usually on the lowest subdivision but one. 

Mo, 111-/1 II I oiiil.'i, Tliiril i‘l(it<s. The lowest of 
lunnanity. 

T'heir int('r\'al Ix-tween li^■(!s is often about 
five years, s])eut on the lowest sub-plane 
of tlu' asti-al — unless they are earth-bound 
by crime, which not infretpiently happens. 

Fn all the cases mentioned above, a cer- 
tain difibrenec' is pi-oduced by the mode of 
individualisation, but this difFcuvnce is much 
less in pi’oportiou in the lower classes. 
Still on the whole those individualised 
through intellect tcmd always to take the 
longer of the two intervals mentioned as 
possible for them, whereas those who come 
along other paths tend to take the shorter. 

A third Factor which exercises great 
infltience is tho length anil nature of the 
individual life. Obviously an ego who oasts 
asid(> his physical body in childhood has 
not had the opportunity in that body to 
generati' a. sufficient amount of spiritual 
force to keep him on the higher planes 
For the length of time common to his 
typi'. (generally speaking, then, a man who 
(lies young will have a shorter interval 
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than his utiighboxiv who lives to old ago. 

OeiAorallv .speaking, again, the man (Ijing 
young is likely to have a greater pro- 
portion of astral life, because most, of 

the strong emotions which work thi'ins^dvos 
out. in astral life are generatetl in the 

earlier part of the physical existence, where- 
as the more spiritual energy which finds 
its result in the heaven-life is likely to 
continue until the end or near the end 

of the period spent upon earth. 

The character of the man during his 

earth-life is a consideration of the utmost 
importance. Some men lead a long life in 

which there is .scarcely anytiniig (d‘ ,s])irit- 

uality, and that naturally tend.s to shortem 

the interval between their incarnations and 
brings it far below what is comTuou for 

their class. Probably, too, in such a cfiso 

quite an undue proportion of the interval 

would be spent on the astral plane. The 

averages given, therefore, are only avei’ages, 
and it must be clearly Ainderstood that a 
wide range on each side of them is usually 
possible, so that the various classes may 

considerably over-lap one another. 

We have only recently come to under- 
stand the importance, in this regard, of 
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strong nnituitl affection. Prom onr study of 
past lives it has become clear to ns that 
egos are closely associated in families or 
groups, and that this connection tends on 
the whole to e(|ua.lise the intervals iietweon 
the lives of tin' memln'vs of such a gvou]), 
ll is evidently considered necessaio tliat 
they should prepare, foi' future work t.o- 
gethei’ by constant association as they 
evolve, and it is manifest that intervals 
which would otherwise be shorter oi- longer 
are so dealt with as to In'ing the entire 
party into incarna.tion together, not once 
but many times. 

This unc[nestionabl3' involves an increase 
or decrease of the rate at which the 
spiritual force discharges itself, and it is 
clear that this must be a matter of careful 
regulation by the Authorities in charge of 
evolution. Though we have not yet dis- 
covered the exact law which regulates it, 
there is little doubt that when we do we 
shall find that it works automatically, so 
that the maximum of result may be 
achieved without injustice to any individual 
concerned. 

There seems to be a type of students 
who are always yearning to discovei* 
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injustice in the woi’king; of the ('volutionary 
machinery ; but those who have spent many 
years in the investigation of the processes 
of nature know more and more ceitainly 
as they go on that injustice is an im- 
possibility, and that any case in which W(‘ 
think wo descry it. is only a case in 
which our knoAvlodge is as yet. imper- 
fect. Those who have pi'obed the mysteries 
of nature most deejtly are precisely those 
who have acquired the \itter certainty that 
He who doeth all things doeth all things 
well. 
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Thk Law op EouiiiiBiiiUM 

When we are considering the life of man 
we have three principal forces to take into 
account, all interacting and limiting one 
another ; the steady pressure of evolution, 
the law of cause and effect which we cali 
karma, and the free-will of man. The 
action of the evolutionaiy force has, so far 
as we can see, no reference whatevei- to 
the man’s pleasure or pain, hut only to his 
progi*ess, or i'ather his opportunities for 
progress. One would say that it was abso- 
lutely indifferent as to whether the man 
was happy or unhappy, and that it might 
press him sometimes into one of these 
(•.onditions and sometimes into the other, 
according to what was best calculated to 
affortl op}.)ortunity foi‘ the development of 
the particular vii'tue on the foi-mation of 
which he is for the moment engaged. 
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Karma appears as tlie maiiifestatiou of the 
action of the man’s free-will in the past. 
He has accumulated energies which either 
afford opportunities for the evolutionaiy 
force, or limit it in its operation. Then 
the man’s present use of such free-will as 
he possesses is a third factor. 

The doctrine of karma explains that 
advancement and well-being are the results 
of well-doing ; but thei*e should be no mis- 
take as to exactly what is meant by well- 
doing and well-being respectively. The ob- 
ject of the entire scheme is, so far as we 
are concerned, the evolution of humanity ; 
and consequently the man who does best 
is he who does most to help forward the 
evolution of others as well as his own. 
The man who does this to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power and opportunity in one 
life will certainly find himself in the next 
in possession of greater power and wider 
opportunities. These are not mlikely to be 
accompanied by woiddly wealth and power, 
because the very possession of these usual- 
ly gives the opportunity x'equired, but they 
are by nb means a necessary nart of the 
karma j and it is important for us to bear 
in mind that the result of usefulness is 
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a.hvays the (■>])portmiitv tor further and 
wider nst'fniness, and we must not consider 
the occasional concomitants of that oppor- 
tunity as themselves the reward of the 

work done in tlie last incarnation. 

One iiisi.iuctiv('ly shrinks Fi’oin the use of 
such woials as n'ward and punishment, be- 

ciuise they si'em t,o imply the existence, 
somewlu'n' in tlu' backpfround, of an ir- 

[‘(‘spoiisibh' being who deals out both at 
wdll. Wo sliall get a rruor idea of the 
way in Awhich karma works if we think 

of it as a, necessary readjustment of equili- 
brium disturbed by our action — as a kind 
of illustration of the law that action and 

reaction are always equal. It will also 
help us much in our thinking if we try 

to take a broader view' of it — to regard it 
from the point of view of those who 
administer its laws rather than from our 

own. 

Though the inevitable law must sooner or 
later bring to each man unerringly the 
result of his own work, there is no im- 

mediate hurry about it ; in the counsels of 
the eternal there is always time enough, 
and the first object is the evolution of 
humanity. Therefore it is that one who 
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shows himself a ivilling Jind useful instiMi- 
ment in toi’waiTling that evohitiou always 
receives as his “ reward " the o})])ortaniitY 
of helping it still furthei*, and thus, in 
doing good to others, to do best of all For 
himself. Of course if the thought of self- 
ad vancoiuent were his n/ntirr Foi- thus acting, 
the selfishness of the idea would vitiat.(' 
the action and narrow its results ; but if, 
Forgetting himself altogethei’, he devotes his 
energies to the single aim of helping in 
the great work, the effect upon his own 
future will undoubtedly be as stated. 

k definite imotest ought once fo)‘ all to 
be entered against the theoiy that suffering 
is the necessary condition of spii'itual pro- 
gress. Rxercise is the condition of attaining 
physical strength, but it need not be painful 
exercise ; if a man is willing to take a. 
walk every day, there is no need to torture 
him on the treadmill in order to develope 
the muscles of his legs. For spiritual pro- 
gress a man must develope virtue, unselfish- 
ness, helpfulness — that is to say, he must 
learn to move in harmony with the great 
cosmic law ; and if he does this willingly 
there is no suffeifing fo]“ him but that 
which comes from sympathy with others. 
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Gri’anted that at the present time most 
men refuse to do this, that when they set 
themselves in op])osition to the great lav 
suffering invariably follows, and that the 
cvimtual residt of many snch experiences is 
to convince them that the path of Avicked- 
ness and selfishness is also the path of 
folly’’ ; in sense it is time that suffering 

conduces to progress in those paifficular 
cases. But because we Avilfully elect to 
offetid against the la.Av, and thereby bring 
down suffering upon ourselves, we have 
sui’oly no right so to blas])henie the gTeat 
la.w of the universe as to say' that if has 
ordered matters so badly that without suffer- 
ing no progress can be made. As a matter 
of fact if a man only will, he can make far 
more rapid progress without suffering at all. 

Tt must, however, be remembered that any 
man who has oncc' realised the glorious 
goal which lies l)efore us can never be 
'l)erfectly' happy until he has attained that, 
goal, and that he finds an OA'er-present 
source of dissatisfaction in his own failings. 
]I^ow even dissatisfaction is a modified form 
of suffering ; and from that no man can 
hope to be free until the impei'fection has 
been outgi'own. “ r4od. Thou hast made us 
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for Thyself, and onv hearts are ever restless 
till they find their rest in Thee.” 

Whether it is comforting' or the revei'se 
to know that one’s sufferings are deserved 
may he a matter of opinion ; but that in no 
way alters the undoubted fact that unless 
tliey had been so deserved they could not 
possibly come to ns. Tt is lamentable that 
so many people should adopt the unphilosophi- 
cal and indeed childish attitude which leads 
them to assume that any idea which does 
not fall in with their particular' sectarian 
preconceptions cannot’ [rossibly be true. 
Unintelligent people constantly say : “ The 
T’heoaophical teaching' about karma does not 
seem to me so comfortable as the Christian 
idea of forgWeness of sins,” or “ The 
Theosophical heaven-world does not seem so 
real aird beautiful as the Christian, and so 
1 will not believe in it. ” 

They evidently think, poor creatures, that 
their likes and dislikes are powerful enough 
to alter the laws of the universe, and that 
nothing of which they do not approve can 
possibly he on any plane. Wo, however, are 
engaged in studying the facts of existence, 
which after all are not modified because* 
Mr. and Mrs, So-and-so would rathei' believe 
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tholu t(.) ))u Otherwise th.au they are. If it were 
possible for anyone to be an innocent victim 
there avouUI be no certainty of the opera- 
tion of the great law of cause and effect 
anywliere in the universe, which would be 
a far more terrible thing for us than hav- 
ing to work out the results of any amount 
of sin committed in former lives. Tt can 
lu'ver be too strongly emphasised that the 
law of karma is not the vindictive venge- 
ance of some angry deity, but simply an 
effect naturally and inevitably following ujion 
its cause in obedience to the action of 
universal law. 

Every individual will have to pay to the 
utmost every debt that he couti’acts, and 
to every individual the most perfect justice 
will be done ; but for this purpose it is 
not always necessary that a vast crowd of 
egos should be perpetually meeting one an- 
other in successive lives. Ef one man so 
acts towards another as seriously to hasten 
or retard his evolution, if he does anything 
which produces upon the other a marked 
or permanent effect, it is fairly certain that 
the two must meet again in order that the 
debt may be adjusted. Et is obvious that 
that may be done hi various ways. 
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A man who murders another may con- 
ceivably sometimes himself be murdered in 
turn in another incarnation ; b\it he can 

cancel the karma imich more satisfactorily 

« 

if he happens to have an opportunity in 
that next incarnation of savinp; the life of 
his former victim at the cost of his own. 
It would seem that sometimes lie may can- 
cel it without losing his own at all ; for 
among the many lines of lives which have 
been examined we found at least one case 
in which a murderer apparently fully ex- 
piated his fault by patiently devoting tlu^ 
whole of a later life to the service of the 
person whom he had previously slain. 

There is a vast amount of minor 

karma which appears to go into what may 
be described as a kind of general fund. 
The schoolboy who mischievously pinches a 
classmate will certainly not have to meet 
that classmate a thousand years hence under 
other skies in order to be pinched by him 
in return, though it is unquestionable that 
even in so small a matter as this perfect 

justice will be done to both the parties. 

Oonstantly as we pass on through life we 

shower small kindnesses upon those whom 
we meet ; cai-elessly and oft.eu unconsciously 
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we do tiiem small injuries in thought 
and woi'd and deed. Every one of these 
brings its corresponding result of good oi* 
evil to ourselves, and we too, though we 
knew it not, were the agents of karma in 
those very actions. 'Phe small kindness 
which we attempt will prove a failure if 
tile recipient does not deserve even that 
much of help ; the careless slight will [lass 
unnoticed by its victim if there has been 
nothing in his |)ast for which it is a fit- 
ting retribution. 

It. is not easy to draw the line between 
these two classes of karma — that whicli 
necessitates pei'sonal adjustment and that 
which goes into the general fund. It is 
certain that whatever influences a person 
seriously belongs to the first category, and 
small everyday troubles belong to the second ; 
l)ut we have at present no means of know- 
ing exactly how much inflxience must be 
exerted in order that an action may rank 
in the first class. 

We must remember that some of 
the greatest and most important of all 
ka.rma can never be [lersonally repaid. In 
all our line of lives, past and future, no 
benefit, can be greater than that whicii the 
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Masters liave conferred upon us in giving- 
us access to tlie Tlieosopliical teacliing ; yol 
to Them as individuals we can make ab- 
solutely no return, since They are far l)e- 
yond the need of anything that we can do. 
Tet even this stu])endous debt must Ite 
discharged like all the rest; luit llu' only 
way in which we can ever repay it is by 
handing on tlie knowledge to others. So we 
see that here is another kimi of karma 
which may be said to go into the genei'al 
fund, though not quite in the same sense 
as before. 

A querent asks, “ If it is a man’s karma 
to have scarlet-fever, by wliat mechanism 
is the result brought about P ” 

I do not think that, in the sense in 
which the questioner means it, it ever is a 
man’s karma to have scarlet-fever. It is his 
karma in a given incarnation to have as 
the result of his actions in past lives a 
certain amount of physical suffering, and if 
a scarlet-fever germ happens to be at hand 
when he is in a sensitive condition, it may 
be permitted to fasten upoii him, and part 
of that debt of suffering may bo discharg- 
ed in that way. But if such a germ does 
not happen to bo there at the moment, one 
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of cholorn or tuborciilortis will do just as 
w(>ll, or iiustoful of a disea»se there may be 
a broken limb eaust'd by a bit of oraiige- 
])e<'l on tlu‘ ])avenu'nt or by a passing 
motor (“ar. 

I am aware tlial there arc books which 
lay down witli great precision tlie exact 
type of karma whicli follows upon certain 
actions — as, for example, that if a man is 
rmh' to his father in one incarnation he 
will be born lann' of the right leg in the 
next, whereas if it is with his mother that 
he has a- difference of opinion it will be 
t.he left leg which is affected, and so on. 
But in the many lines of lives which we 
have examined in order to study the work- 
ing of karma we have found no such 
rigidity. On the contrary, we were especial- 
ly struck no less liy the wondei'ful flexi- 
bility of karma than by its unerring certain- 
ty. By no possible effort can the man 
escape a single fi'athei’-weight of the suf- 
fering destined For him, but he may often 
avoid it in one shape only to find it in- 
('xoral)ly descending upon him in a different 
form, from some unsuspected (juarter. 

.hxst as a debt of ten pounds can be 
paid in a single note, in two smaller notes, 
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in gold or silver, or even in a. bag-full of 
copper, so a certain amoitnt of karma may 
come in one terrible bloAV, in a number of 
successive but less severe blows of various 
kinds, or even in a long series of com- 
paratively petty annoyances ; but in any 
and every case the full tale must bo paid. 

The same sin, committed under the sam(‘ 
circumstances by t.wo exactly similar ])eople, 
must result in the same n mount of suffer- 
ing, yet the Idnd- of suffering might be 
almost infinitely varied, according to the 
requirements of the case. Take as an ex- 
ample one of the very commonest of fail- 
ings, and let us think what woiild bo the 
probable result of selfishness. This is pri- 
marily a mental attitude or condition, so 
we mxast look for its immediate result on 
the mental plane. It is undoubtedly an 
intensification of the lower personality at 
the expense of the individuality, and one 
of its results will therefore certainly be the 
accentuation of that lower personality, so 
that selfishness tends to reproduce itself in 
aggravated form, and to grow steadily 
stronger. 

Thus more and more of the highei’ would 
be lost in each life through entanglemeni 
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with the lower, aiul persistence in this 
fault Avoiihl h(' a fatal bar to progress ; 

for natui’e’s severest penalty is always 
deprivation of the opportunity for pro- 
gress, just as her highest reward is the 
offei’ing of such opportunity. 8o here' w^e 
have already a glimpse of the way in 

which selfishness may itself bring about its 
own worst result, in so hardening the man 
as to make him insensible to all good in- 
fluences, and to render his further pro- 
gress impossible until he had conquered it. 

flflvore would also be the karma on the 
physical plane of all the unjust or unkind 
adx which the man’s selfishness might lead 
him to commit ; but the woi‘st penalty that 
those could bring upon him would be 
trivial and evanescent beside the effect 
upon his own mental condition. It is possi- 
ble that one result might be that he would 
be di’awn by affinity into the society of 
selfish people, and so through suffering 
from this vice in others he would learn 
how heinous it is in himself. But the re- 
sources of the law are endless, and we 
mistake if we imagine it as cramped down 
to the lino of action on which we in our 
ignorance think it ought to be administered, 
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A lai’ge propoi-t.ioTi of the man’s suffer- 
ing is what Mr. Sinnett calls ‘ ready-money 
kanna ’ — that is to say, it is not due to 
the result of actions in past lives, and 

not in any real sense necessary at all. 
But his actions, in spite of examples put 
before him and advice freely given to him, 
are so foolish, and his ignorance is so 
invincible, so apparently perverse, that he 
is constantly involving himself in suffoi’ing 
the causes of which are transparently ob- 

vious and readily evitable. I • do not think 
that [ exaggerate when T say that nine- 
tenths of the suffering of the ordinary 

man is utteidy unnecessary, for it is not 
the resiilt of the distant past, but is 

simply the outcome of the mistaken action 
or foolish attitxide of this present life. 

Another point to be taken into account 
is that man in his calculations so often 
fails to discriminate between good and evil 
effects. The average man regards death as 
the greatest of all evils, either for himself 
or for his friends ; yet in many cases 
karma grants it as a reward. It is, in- 
deed, hardly ever an evil or a punish- 
ment, but simply an incident — a kind of 
move in the game, inevitable at certain 
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intervals, but at all times available as a 
teiu{)orai\y solution of a difficult position 
when it is seen to be desirable. It is 
rarely a matter of anything approaching 
the importance which is commonly attribut- 
ed to it. 

If we can conceive two uewly-foi’ined 
egos standing side by side, absolutely primi- 
tive and karmaless, and one of them 
should kill the other, or, indeed, act in 
any way with regard to the other, a re- 
sult would be pi’oduced which would be, 
strictly speaking, undeserved. I doubt 
whether any such condition ever exists, for 
I think that the individualised animal 
brings over something of karma into his 
first human birth. 

Many animals have a sense of right and 
wrong, or at least a knowledge that some 
things ought to be done and that others 
ought not to be done; and they are capa- 
ble of feeling ashamed when they have 
done what they think to be wrong. They 
have in many cases a power of choice ; 
they can exercise (or rtot exercise) patience 
and forbearance ; and where there . is a 
power of . choice there must be responsibi- 
lity, and consequently kai'ma. The savage 
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animal becomes a savage and cruel man ; 
the gentle and patient animal becomes a 
gentle and kindly man, however primitive 
he may be. This serioiis difference is clear- 
ly the consequence of karma made in 
the animal kingdom. Such karma must in- 
here in the group-soul, but must be equal- 
ly distributed through it, so that when a 
portion breaks off as an individual, it will 
carry within it its share of that kaima. 

It may be said that that only pushes 
our difficulty a little farther back, for 
there must be a first step sometime, and 
we must technically consider the result of 
that first step as unjust. 

Not necessarily. Let us suppose the first 
step to be a fight between two animals. 
The wish to kill or wound would be equally 
present in both ; the karma of that wish 
would in the case of the vanquished be 
worked out at once by death, whereas the 
victor would still owe a debt which would 
probably be discharged later by his own 
death by violence. In considering the case 
of humanity, however, we need not indulge 
in any such speculations. 

We have behind us a great mass of ac- 
cumulated energy of both kinds, desirable 
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and undesirable, and T can hardly imagine 
any conceivable ‘ accident ’ that would not 
suit as an expression for some part of its 
infinite variety. Therefore shipwreck or 
financial ruin does not discriminate, because 
it need not ; there is always something 
which can work itself out in that way in 
the whole mass of karma which lies be- 
hind an ordinary man. In the I'are cases 
where there is nothing remaining which 
can so woi-k itself out, the man cannot 
be injured, and is therefore what is 
commonly called miraculously saved. 

Notliing could be more wildly absurd 
than the idea that anything we can do 
can prevent the working out of karma. 
For example, if a child is born ^lnder cir- 
cumstances which lead to its being cruelly 
treated, no doubt such treatment is in 
accordance with its previous karma ; but if 
kindly intervention delivers it from the demons 
in human form who torment it, then that 
intervention also is in accordance with its 
karma. If it were not, then the well-inten- 
tioned effort to i-escno it would fail, as we 
know it sometimes does. Our obvious duty 
is to (.lo all the good we can, and to render 
all the help within our power in every 
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direction ; and we need have iw haunting- 
fear that in doing so we are interfering 
with the work of the great karmic deities, 
who are assiiredly perfectly capable of 
managing their business with absolute 
exactitude, whatever we do or do not do. 

Does karma seem merciless? If that ad- 
jective can he cori'ectly applied to the 
working of Nature’s laws, T suppose we 
must admit that it is so, just as the law 
of gravitation is. If a child slips over the 
edge of a precipice, no matter how sad 
may be the circumstances surrounding the 
slip, he usually falls to the bottom of that 
precipice just as effectually as would an 
older and more responsible person ; if a 
man seizes a red-hot iron bar, he is e()ual- 
ly burnt whatevei- may have been his ob- 
ject in seizing it, or whether he knew tluit 
it was hot or not. Yet it wordd hardly 
occur to us to think of the bar or the 
precipice as merciless, oi- to blame the law 
of gravitation or the law of the radiation 
of heat. Does not exactly the same thought 
apply in the case of karma ? 
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ft is scarcely possible to put into words 
the appearance presented to clairvoyant 
vision on the higher planes by the work- 
ing of this law of karma. It seems as 
though the man’s action built cells or 
channels stored with energy, through the 
reactions of which he can be reached by 

the law of evolution. The appearance is 

as though all sorts of forces are playing 

round him, but they are able to influence 
him only by acting through these energies 
which he has himself set in motion. He 

is co:itinually adding to the number of these 
cells or channels of energy, and so is con- 
tinually modifying the possibilities of reach- 
ing him. It is in meeting and dealing 

Avith all these kaleidoscopic changes, and 
yet in spite of them all getting in its 

work and accurately performing its task, 

that the ma.rvellous and all but incredible 
adaptability and versatility of karma is 
exhibited. 

There is another aspect of karma the 

consideration of which T have found help- 
ful in the effort to \inderstand its working; 
but it belongs to a plane so high that it 
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is mifortAmately impossible to pot it clearly 
into words. Imagine that we see each man 
as though he were absolntely alone in tlie 
universe, the centre of an incredibly vast 
series of concentric spheres. Every thoiight, 
or word, or action of his sends oxit a 
stream of force which rushes towards the 
surfaces of the spheres. This force strikes 
the interior surface of one of the s]>heres, 
and, being at right angles to it, is neces- 
sarily reflected back unerringly to the point 
from which it came. 

From which sphere it is reflected seems 
to depend upon tlie character of the forci', 
and this also naturally regulates the time 
of its return. The force which is generated 
by some actions strikes a sphere compara- 
tively near at hand, and is reflected back 
very quickly, while other forces rush on 
almost to infinity, and return only after 
many lives. But in any case they inevita- 
bly return, and they can return nowhere 
but to the centre from which they came 
forth. Bach man makes his own spheres, 
and the play of liis forces is in no way 
affected by the action of those sent up by 
his neighbour, for they cross one another 
without interfering, just as do the rays of 
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light from two lamps. And the medium 
through which the}' move is frictionless, so 
that the aiiiount of force which returns is 
precisely that which the man himself has 
generated. 

The prfirabdha karma of a.u individual, 
that is, the karma selected by the. anthoiities 
for him to discharge in his present life, 
divides itself into two parts. That which 
is to express itself in his physical body is 
made by the Devarajas into the thought- 
form 01' elemental which builds the body, 
of which we have spoken in a previous 
section ; but the other and far larger block 
which is to indicate his fate through life, 
the good or evil fortune which is to come 
to him — this is made into another thought- 
form which does not descend ; hovering 
over the embryo, it remains upon the mental 
plane. From that level it broods over the 
man and takes or makes opportunities to 
discharge itself by sections, sending down 
from itself a flash like lightning to strike, or 
a finger to touch, sometimes far down on the 
physical plane, sometimes a sort of extension 
which reaches only the astral plane, and 
sometimes what we may call a horizontal 
flash or finger upon the mental plane. 

VoT,. 2. 03 
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This elemental goes on discharging itself 
until it is quite empty ; and then, like 
the other, it fades into nothingness, or more 
correctly is disintegrated and returns to the 
matter of the plane. The man can niodify 
its action by the new karma which he is 
constantly making, by the new causes which 
he is perpetually setting up. The ordinary 
man has usually scarcely will enough to 
create any strong new causes, and so 
the elemental empties itself of its contents 
according to what may be described as its 
original programme, taking advantage of con- 
venient astrological pei’iods and surrounding 
circxunstances, which make its work easier 
or more effective ; and so the horoscope of 
the man may work out with considerable 
exactitude. But if the man be sufiGiciently 
developed to possess a strong will, the 
elemental’s action is likely to be much 
modified, and the life will by no means 
follow the lines laid down in the horoscope. 
Sometimes the modifications introduced are 
such that the elemental is iinable fully to 
discharge himself before the time of the 
man’s death ; and in that case whatever is 
left of him is again absorbed into the gi'eat 
mass of the sanchita karma — that whicli 
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has not yet been worked out ; and out of 
that another and more or less similar ele- 
mental is made ready for the beginning of 
the next physical life. 

The great mass of the accumulated karma 
can also be seen hovering over the ego. 
Usually it is not a pleasant sight, because by 
the nature of things it contains more evil 
than good result. In the eaidier days of 
their development in the remote past, most 
men have done many things that they 
should not have done, and thereby have laid 
up for themselves as a physical result a 
good deal of suftei’ing on this lowest plane. 
In the present day all civilised beings have 
risen at least to the level of good intention, 
and consequently there is much less of 
directly evil karma being made by such 
people. We all do foolish things at times; 
we all make mistakes; but still on the whole 
the average civilised being is trying to do good 
and not harm, and therefore on the whole 
is Hkely to be making more good karma 
than bad. But by no means all of the 
good karma goes into that great accumu- 
lated mass, and so we get the impression 
in tliat of a preponderance of evil over 
good. 
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The result of most good thoughts or 
good actions is to impx’ove the man himself, 
to make one or other of his bodies vibrate 
in response to higher forces, or to bring 
out in him (Qualities of courage, determina- 
tion, affectimx, devotion, which he did not 
possess in so full a measure before. All 
this effect then shows in the man himself 
and in his vehicles, but not in the mass 
of piled up karma which is waiting foi‘ 
him. If, however, he does some good action 
definitely with the thought of its reward 
in his mind, good kaiina for that good 
action will come to him, and will store 
itself up with the rest of the accumu- 
lation until such time as it may be brought 
forward and materialised into activity. This 
good karma naturally binds the man to earth 
just as effectually as evil karma, and conse- 
quently the man who is aiming at real 
progress learns to do all actions absolutely 
without thought of self or of the result of 
his action, because, if there is no thought 
of self, results of the ordinary kind cannot 
touch him- 

Not that the man can escape the benefit 
of a good deed, any more than he can 
escape the result of an evil deed ; but- -if 
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the man thinks of the rewai'd that will 
come to him he will receive the benefit in 
the shape of that reward, whereas if he forgets 
himself entirely and does this thing out of 
the fulness of his heart, because it is the 
right thing to do and therefore he can do 
no other, then the whole force of the result 
is spent in the building of his own charac- 
ter, and nothing of it remains to bind him 
to the lower planes. The fact is that in 
each case the man gets what he wants. As 
the dhrist said Himself; “Verily I say 
unto you, they have their reward.” The 
man who thinks of good result to himself 
obtains that good result ; the man who is 
not thinking of himself at all, or thinking 
only of making himself a channel for the 
forces of the Logos, is made into a better 
channel as the resxilt of the action which 
that thought prompted. 

Another complication is introduced by the 
fact that many people do good deeds in the 
name of and for the sake of some other, 
and in that way they make that other a 
partaker with them of the results. Many a 
man does a good deed in the name of the 
Christ, or if he. be a Theosophist, in that 
of the Master, and justice demands that ..in 
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such a case, since it is the thought of the 
Christ or the Master which has produced 
this result, something of the effect must go 
to the great person in ([uestion. Tn this 
way vast stores of helpful magnetism are 
constantly at the disposal of those Great 
Ones to whom many send thoughts of 
aifection and devotion, in whose name many 
kindly deeds are done. Naturally it would 
be utterly impossible that the residt of such 
action should in any way bind the Great 
One. It simply provides him with addition- 
al spiritual force for the work which he 
has in hand. 


The Kahma of Death 

It is by no means certain that in the 
majority of cases a time for death is defin- 
itely appointed by the Lords of Karma 
at all. The whole arrangement is far 
more elastic and adaptable than most 
students suppose. The clue to its com- 
prehension lies in nevei- forgetting that 
there are three great types of karma, 
which the Indians call sanchita, prarabdha 
and kriyamana. 
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Tlie first is the whole vast mass of 
Huexhausted karma, good or bad, which 
still waits to be wox’ked out ; let us call 
it mass-karma. The second is that parti- 
cidar part of the first which has been 
sc'lected to be worked out in this incarna- 
tion ; let ns call it the man’s destiny for 
this life. The third is the new karma 
which we are constantly making by our 
present actions. 

ft is the karma of the second type that 
the astrologer or the palmist tries to read ; 
and his calculations are often invalidated 
by intrusions from the other two varieties. 
It is ({uite certain that nothing can 
happen to a man which is not in the 
great xxiass of his karma, but unquestion- 
ably something may happen which was not 
originally included in his destiny for this 
life. 

Suppose the case of a man on board a 
vessel which is about to be wrecked, or 
in the first car of a train which is about 
to come into collision. It may or may not 
be^ in the destiny appointed for this parti- 
cular life that that man should die about 
this time. If it is, he will no doubt be 
killed ; if it is not, he may be saved, if 
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such saving does not involve too groat an 
intei’ference with the ordinai'j laws of 
nature. I think we may say that he 
probably will be saved if the pi*olongation 
of his physical life would appreciably hasten 
his evolution. It is intended that in each 
life some lesson should be learnt, some 

(Quality developed. If that life-work is 
already done — or if, on the othei- hand, it 
is obvious that the man will not succeed 
in doing it this time, no matter how long 
he lives — he has nothing to gain by con- 
tinued physical life, and he may just as 
well be delivered from it. 

Also, if there be in the vast mass of his 
previous karma some debt that can be 
adequately cancelled by whatever of phys- 
ical or mental suffering may be involved in 
such a death, the opportunity of that can- 

cellation may very well be taken when it 
thus offers itself, even though it may not 
have been included in the original plan 
for this particular life. But if in the 
whole of the mass-karma there is nothing 
that will fit in with such a death, the 
man simply ommot die that way, and he 

will inevitably be saved, even though it be 

by means which seem miraculous. We 
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hear of such cases — cases in which a Imge 
beam has fallen so as just to save a man 
from being crushed by the superincumbent 
weight of the wreckage, or in which when 
an ocean steamer has gone down with all 
hands, one man has somehow floated ashore 
on a hen-coop. 

We must not forget the influence on 
our destiny of that third variety of karma 
which we ai-e making for ourselves every 
day. A man may be doing such good 
work that for the moment he cannot be 
spared; he may or he may not have act- 
ed so as to deserve release from the phys- 
ical plane at that particular period. Oxir 
tendency is to attach an altogether exag- 
gerated importance to the time and the 
manner of our death. If for a moment 
we try to imagine how the matter must 
present itself to the G-reat Beings in charge 
of our evolution, we shall gain a much timer 
appreciation of relative values. To them the 
progress of the egos in their charge is the 
one matter of importance. They know the 
lessons to be learnt, the qualities to be 
developed. 

They must regard it much as a school- 
master regards the amount of w'ork which 

Vot„ 2, 64. 
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a boy has to do before qxialifying himscir 
for entrance to the university. The school- 
master divides that -work according to the 
time at his disposal ; so much must be 
done in each year, and the year’s work in 
turn must be subdivided into terms a.iul 
even into days. But he will allow himself 
a considerable amount of latitude Avith re- 
gard to these minor dmsions; he may decide 
to devote two days instead of one to some 
specially difl&cult point, or he may close a 
lesson earlier than he intended if its object 
is clearly achleAmd. 

Our lives are exactljr these days of school 
life, and the lesson may be lengthened or 
shoi’toned as the teacher sees to be best. 
Death is merely the I’elease from school at 
the end of one day’s lesson. We need not 
trouble ourselves about it in the least; wo 
should thankfully accept it whenever karma 
permits it to us. We must realise that the 
one important thing is that the appointed 
lesson should be learnt. The sections into 
which that lesson shall be diAuded, the 
length of the various lesson-hours, and ex- 
actly Avhen they shall begin or end — all 
these are details which we may Avell leave 
to the agents of the Great Law, 
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Prom this point of view no death can 
be described as premature, for we may al- 
ways be absolutely certain that what comes 
to us from without is what is best for iis. 
Our business is to do our very best with 
each life, and to make every effort to re- 
tain it as long as possible. If we ourselves 
cut it short by recklessness or improper 
living, we are responsible, and the effect 
will assuredly be prejudicial ; but if it is 
cut short by something entirely beyond our 
control, we may be sure that the curtail- 
ment is for our good. 

Nevertheless what has been written in 
some of our books about ‘ prematare ’ death 
is quite true. In extreme old age desire 
fades away, and so something of the work 
of the astral life is already done before the 
man leaves the physical plane. A similar 
result is achieved by long sickness, and so 
in either of these cases the astral life is 
lik ely to be comparatively short and without 
serious suffei’ing. This may be called the 
ordinary course of nature, and it is only 
by comparison with it that an earlier death 
may be spoken of as ‘ premature.’ If a 
person dies in youth, desire is still sti-ong, 
and therefore a stronger and more strenuous 
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astral life aiay be expected — a condition 
on the whole less desirable. B\it if tlu' 
Powers behind decide that an earlier 
death is best, we may feel sure that 'They 
know of other considei*ations which outweigh 
the prolongation of the astral life. 

It seems probable, therefoi’e, that in the 
majority of cases the exact time and manner 
of a man’s death is not decided before or 
at his birth. Astrologers tell us that in 
many instances they caiiiiot actually foretell 
the death of the subject whose horoscope 
they are examining. They say that at a 
certain time malefic infinences are strong, 
and the man nbo.ij die then, but if ho does 

not, his life will continue until a certain 

other occasion when evil aspects threaten 
him, and so on. In the same way a palm- 
ist will tell us that at such and such 

points there are serious breaks or markings 
upon the life-line ; they may indicate death, or 
it may be only serious illness. It is likely that 
these uncertainties represent points which 
were left open for later decision, depend- 
ing largely upon the modifications introducetl 
by the action of the man dui’ing his life, 
and by the use which he makes of his 

opportunities. At any rate we may be well 
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assured that whatever decision is made it 
will be a wise one, and that, whether in 
death or in life, all things are working- 
together for our good. 


Kakma as an Educator 

No man can ever receive what he has 
not earned, anti all things cOme to \is as 
the result of causes which we ourselves 
have sot in motion. If we have caused 
anything we have also caused its result, 
for the cause and the elfect are like the 
two sides of a coin — we cannot have one 
without the other ; indeed, the result comes 
upon us as pai-t of our original action, 
which may be said in this case to be still 
continuing. Everything which comes to us 
is o\ir own doing, good and bad alike ; 
but it is also being employed definitely for 
our good. The payment of the debt is being 
xitilised to develope the man who owes it, 
and in paying it he may show patience, 
courage, and endurance in the face of ad- 
vei’se circumstances. 
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People constantly gTuinblo against their 
circumstances. A man will say: 

“ I cannot do anything, situated as 1 am, 
with so many cares, with so much business, 
with so large a family. If only 1 had the 
liberty which so-and-so has ! ” 

The man does not realise that these very 
hindrances are part of his training, and 
that they are put in his way just in order 
to teach him how to deal with them. He 
would like no doubt to have some opportunity 
of showing off the powers which he has 
already developed, but what is needed is 
that he should develops the powers which 
he has not, and this means hard work 
and suffering, but also rapid progress. There 
is assuredly no such thing as punishment 
and reward, biit there in the result of our 
actions, which may be pleasant or unpleasant. 
If we upset the equilibrium of nature in 
any way it inevitably readjusts itself at our 
expense. 

An ego sometimes chooses whether he 
will or wiU not take certaiii karma in the 
present life, though often the brain-mind 
may know nothing of this choice, so that 
the very adverse circumstances at which a 
man is grmnbling may be exactly what lu; 
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lias deliberately chosen for himself in order 
to foi’ward his evolution. Wlien he is 
becoming a disciple, and is therefore some- 
what out of the stage of evolution which is 
normal at present, he often dominates and 
largely changes his karma — not that he can 
escape his share, or any least portion of it, 
but that he gains much new knowledge 
and therefore sets in motion new forces 
in many directions, which natixrally modify 
the working of the old ones. He plays 
off one law against another, thus neutralis- 
ing forces whose results might hinder his 
pi-ogress. 

It has often been said that the disciple 
who takes steps to hasten his own progress 
thereby calls down suffering upon himself. 
That is not i)erhaps quite the best way 
to put it. All that he does is to take his 
own evolution earnestly in hand, and to 
endeavoui', as rapidly as may be, to eradicate 
the evil and develope the good within him- 
s('lf, in order that he may become ever a 
more and more perfect living channel of 
the divine love. It is true that such ac- 
tion Avill assuredly attract the attention of 
the great Lords of Karma, and while Their 
responsf' will be to give him greater 
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opportunity, it may ami ofton does involve 
a considerable increase of suffering in various 
ways. 

But if we think carefully we shall see 
that this is exactly what might be expect- 
ed. All of us have more or h'ss of evil 
karma behind us, and until that is disposed 
of, it will be a perpetual hindrance to 
us in our higher work. One of the earli- 
est steps in the direction of serious pro- 
gress is therefore the working out of 
whatever of this evil still remains to us, 
and so the first response of the Great 
Ones to our upward striving is frequently 
to give us the opportunity of paying ofi a 
little more of this debt (since we have now 
made ourselves strong enough to do it) in 
order that it may be cleared out of the way 
of our future work. The manner in which 
this debt shall be paid is a matter which 
is entirely in Their hands and not in ours ; 
and we can trust Them to manage it with- 
out inflicting additional suffering upoi^ 
others — unless of course those others have 
also some outstanding karmic debt which 
can be discharged in this way. Tn any 
case the great karmic deities cannot act 
otherwise than with absolute justice to 
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every person concerned, whether directly or 
remotely. 


Va];ieties (ik Kar.ma 

The karma of service done is always 
the opportunity for more service. This is 
one of the rules which emerge with the 
greatest certainty from our study of the woi’k- 
ing of karma in the many past lives which 
have been e.xamined. When a inan leads 
a particularly good life it by no means 
follows that in the next one he will be 
rich or powerful or even comfortable ; but 
it does absolutely follow that he will have 
wider opportunities for work. Clearly the 
Logos wants His work done, and if wo 
wish for opportunities of progress we must 
show that we are willing to work. 

Knowledge brings responsibility, along 
with opportunity. To yield to vdiat you 
know to be wrong, or to go back a step 
in order to gain force for a greater 
spring forward, is to miss your opportunity. 
Lives may pass before you gain the same 
oppoi’tonity again. If you neglect the 

Voi„ 2. 65 
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kiunvledg'o or vision whicli points out to you 
a. fault, you will certainly be born in t.lu' 
next life without that knowledge or vision. 
Knowledge should always , be used ; it is a 
mistake to think that you can postpoiu' 
yotu* activity and retain the knowledge. 

We may make for ourselves most un- 
pleasant fixture conditions if we choose to 
behave foolishly, but it is practically im- 
possible for us xvho are now cultixred 
people to throw ourselves back iix a future 
birth into the position of savages or people 
of really low class. We may waste our 
time and make no progress, but unless w(' 
actxxally take to the practice of black 
magic, and use tremendous power iix the 
wrong direction, we cannot throw oxxrselves 
back as far as that. Through misconduct 
or through neglect of opportunities vve 
may be born in an uncomfortable position 
in our own class, or even in one a little 
lower, but it would upset the scheme of 
things if we could be thrown back into 
the savage state. Exceptional actions some- 
times produce exceptional results, but as a 
general rule violent ups and downs ai-e not 
practical ; obviously it would be impossilxlc for 
a cxdtured man to work out the kind of karma 
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wliich in Ms position lie must liave made, if lie 
were tlirown back into the narrow conditions 
of an ignorant agricultural labourer. For the 
plans of the Looos an ever-increasing 
number of cultured people arc needed, and 
therefore when once a man is born into 
a noble position he is on the whole likely 
to continue to be so born. 

There are, however, certain kinds of action 
which bring unusually horrible karma as 
their results. For example, the karma of 
cruelty of any kind, whether to men or to 
animals, is always especially awful in charac- 
ter ; it often brings with it chronic 
physical ailments, accompanied by most acute 
sufferings, and often also it produces insani- 
ty — this last more especially when the cruel- 
ty is of a refined and intentional character. 
We have found, for example, that many 
members of the ignoi’ant mob who tortured 
Hypatia in Alexandx-ia have been reborn in 
Armenia, and have themselves suffered all 
sorts of cruelties at the hands of the 
Txxrks. People who are now, apparently by 
accident, burnt to death with awful suffer- 
ings are often those who have btirnt 
others in the middle ages, or looked oxi with 
glee at those ghastly scenes of martyrdom. 
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Any injury done to a highly developed 
person reacts terribly upon the doer. Wc 
should indeed be careful about our attitude 
towards any (rreat One who may come, for 
He, being far in advance of us, is likely to 
be misunderstood — to be different from what 
we have expected, and therefore not to be 
appreciated. One reason why the Oreat 
Oiies do not more often come amongst men 
is that the kanna of misjudging and ill- 
using Them is dreadful, and the fools 
among mankind are sure to incur it. I have 
myself seen a case in which a great soul, born 
where he was not understood, fell when young 
into the hands of a brutal and incompetent 
pedagogue who shamefully abused him. I 
have also been allowed to see the karma 
which will follow upon that cruelty, and I 
shudder when I think of it. Truly may 
it be said of that miserable wretch, 
in the words attributed to the Christ, that 
before he had “ offended one of these little 
ones, it had been better for him that a 
millstone had been hanged about his neck, 
and he had been drowned in the depths 
of the sea.” 

Closely associated with this is the sub- 
ject of tbc karma of ingratitude, whicii is 
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always exceptioBally heavy — most of all when 
the ingratitude is shown to an occult 
teacher. People are constantly pressing for- 
ward, desiring to come into touch with the 
Masters, to attract Their attention ; and 
they sometimes think that the pupils of 
those Masters try to hold them back, or at 
any rate decline to assist them in their 
efforts to approach. The pupil of the 
Masters exists only to help others, and 
nothing pleases him more than to draw 
another to the .Feet where he has leaimed 
so much himself. But when he sees from 
the type of the aspirant that he does not 
yet understand those Grreat Ones, that his 
attitude towards Them is captious, irreverent, 
presumptuous, he will take no responsibility 
in the matter, for he knows that serious 
disaster is certain to result. A man of such 
temperament is sure to make bad karma 
anywhere ; it would be foolish to put him 
into a position whei'e he can multiply it 
a hundredfold. 

For example, 1 have noticed oases in which 
people who have been deeply devoted to 
our President change their minds, and begin 
to abuse and slander her. That is a wick- 
ed thing, and it makes far worse kanna 



than would the lualiguiug of a por.sou to 
wlioui they owed nothing. I do not mean 
that peoplo liave no ihg’ht to change their 
minds. If a man finds that he can no 

longer consciontioxtsly follow our President, 
he has a full right to withdraw' himself 
from among her disciples ; we may regi’ct 
his blindness, but wc have no wmrd of 

blame for him, for each Juan must do what 
he sees to be right. Por such a dei)arture 
there is no evil kaiana but that of the 
loss of opportunity — ^the ordinary result of 
failing in a tost and making a sei’ious 

mistake. But if after dropping away the 

man begins venomously to attack her and 
to circulate scandalous falsehoods against 
her, as so many have done, he is commit- 
ting a very grave sin, and the karma of 
his action is exceedingly heavy. Vindic- 
tiveness and lying are always Avicked ; but 
when a man directs them against one from 
whose hands he has received the cup of 
life, they become a crime the effects of 
which are appalling. 

The fact that a man has a lar-ge amount 
of bad karma behind him makes anything 
like occult advancement impossible for him 
until it is worked off. For o.xaniplc', f.liosc' 
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Avlio ai’e deepl_y involved in karmic debts are 
not likely to be candidates for membership 
in the community of the sixth root-race. No 
one co\ild become aii adept if he had evil 
karma behind him, because he must be free 
from any necessity for rebirth. A man who 
can function freely in his buddhic or rational 
vehicle, and so drop the causal body, need never 
again take up the latter ; but naturally this 
cannot be done until all the kai’ma of the 
lower planes is exhausted. The Master sends 
out all of His forces in open curves ; but any 
lowei' thought of self causes the force sent 
out to travel in a closed curve, so that, 

whether it be good or bad, it has to return 
to its source and the man must come back 
to receive it. 

A man is not free from the binding 
results on lower planes until he is per- 
fectly selHoss on those planes. A man 
who when helping another feels perfectly 
th(i unity with him, obtains the result of 
his action on the rational plane only, and 

not lower down. Do not forget also that 

we are making karma on the astral plane, 
for a man can make karma wherever his 
consciousness is developed, or wherever he 
can act or c-hoose. I have seen cases where 
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actions done on the astral plane have l)orue 
karmic fruit in the next physical life. 
Another point to remember is that there 
is always a general karma belonging to an 
order or a nation, and that each individual 
in that order or that nation is, to a certain 
extent, responsible for the action of the 
whole. For instance, a priest has a certain 
responsibility for all that the collective 
priesthood does, even though he may not 
personally approve of it. 


Animvl Karma 

Students often ask questions upon the 
working of karma in connection with the 
animal kingdom, saying that since it is 
scarcely conceivable that animals can have 
made much karma of any kind, it is 
difficult to account for the extreme differ- 
ences to be observed in their conditions — 
one being well and kindly treated, while 
another is subjected to all kinds of brutali- 
ties, one always protected and well-fed, 
while another is left to starve and to fight 
for the bare right of living. 
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There are two points to be borne in 
mind in this connection ; first, an animal 
often does make a good deal of karma; 
second, the well-treated animal has not 
always so much advantage as he appears 
to have, for association with man does 

not always improve the animal or tend 
to evolve it in the right direction. The 
sporting dog is taught by the hunter 

to be far more savage and brutal 

than it could ever become in any form 
of life that could come to it by 

nature ; for the wild animal kills only to 
satisfy his hunger, and it is only man who 
introduces into animal life the wickedness 
of killing for the sake of the lust of de- 
stniction. However much his intelligence 
may be developed, it would have been far 
better for this unfortunate creature if he 
had never come into contact with humanity ; 
for through him his group-soul hrzs now 
made karma — karma of the most evil kind, 
for which other dogs which are expressions 
of that group -soul will have to suffer later 
in order that gradually the savagery may 
be weeded out. 

The same may be said of the lap-dog 
who is pampered by some foolish mistress 

VoT.. 2. 66 
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SO that he gradually loses all the cnniiu' 
virtues, and becomes an embodimenf of self- 
ishness and love of ease. In both those 
cases man is criminally abusing his trust 
with regard to the animal kingdom, and is 
deliberately developing the lower instead of 
the higher instincts in the creatures com- 
mitted to his care, thei-oby making bad 
karma himself, and leading a group-soul to 
make bad karma also. Man’s duty towards 
the dog is clearly to evolve in him devo- 
tion, affection, intelligence and usefulness, 
and to repress kindly but fii’mly every 
manifestation of the savage and cruel side 
of his nature, which a brutalised humanity 
has for ages so sedulously fostered. 

Questioners sometimes speak as though they 
thought that a dog or a cat receives a 
certain incarnation as a reward of merit. 
We are not as yet dealing with a separated 
individuality, and therefore there is foi- 
that particular animal no past in which in- 
dividual karma in the ordinary sense of the 
word can have been genei’ated — nothing either 
to merit or to receive a reward. When a 
particular block of that monadic essence 
which is evolving along the line of animal 
incarnation which citlminates in (let us 
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say) the dog, has reached a faiidy high 
level, the separate animals which form its 
manifestation down here are brought in- 
to contact with man, in order that its 
evolution may receive the stimulus which 
that contact alone can supply. 

The block of essence ensouling that groiip 
of dogs has in the matter so much of karma 
as is involved in having so governed its mani- 
fold expressions that it has been able to 
reach the level where such association is pos- 
sible ; and each dog belonging to that group- 
soul has his share of the result. Bo that 
when people ask what an individual dog can 
have done to merit a life of ease or the 
reverse, they are allowing themselves to be 
deceived by the illusion of mere outwai’d 
appeai’ance, and forgetting that there is no 
such thing as an individual dog, except 
during the latter part of that final in- 
carnation in which the definite breaking 
away of a fresh soul from the block has 
occurred. 

Some of our friends do not realise that 
there may be such a thing as the commence- 
ment of an entirely new piece of karma. 
When an injury is done by A to B, they al- 
ways fall back on the theory that at some 
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previous time B must liave iujurocl A, and 
is now simplv I'eaping wliat ho has sown. 
That may be so in many cases, but such 
a chain of causation must begin somewhcro, 
and it is quite as likely that this may be 
a spontaneous act of injustice on A’s part, 
for which karma will assuredly have to 
repay him in the future, while B’s sulfcring, 
though undeserved as far as A is coiiceru- 
ed, is the payment for some other act or 
acts which he has cominitted in the past 
in connection with some one else. 

In the case of the ill-treatment of an 
animal by a man this is certain — that it 
cannot be the result of previoxis karma on 
the part of the particular animal, because 
if it were an individual capable of carry- 
ing over karma it would not have been 
again incarnated in animal form. 

But the group-soul of which it is a part 
must have acquired karma, or the thing 
could not happen. Animals do often inten- 
tionally cause each other terrible suffering. 
It is reasonably certain from various considera- 
tions that the prey killed by a wild beast 
for food, in wliat may be called the natural 
necessary coui-se of business, does not suffei’ 
appreciably ; but in the unnecessary and 
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intentional fights which so often occur 
between animals — bulls, stags, dogs or cats, 
for example — great pain is wilfully inflicted, 
and that means bad karma for the group- 
soul, karma that must in the future be 
paid by it through some of its mani- 
festations. 

Not for one moment, however, not by 
one tittle, does that lessen the guilt of 
the human beast who treats the animal 
cruelly, or causes him to fight or inflict 
pain on other creatures. Most emphatically 
thei’e is karma, and exceedingly heavy karma, 
stored up for himself by the man who 
thus abuses the power to help which has 
been placed in his hands, and in many 
and many a life to come he will suflier 
the just result of his abominable brutality. 

If one takes the trouble necessary to 
obtain a complete grasp of such knowledge 
as is already available in Theosophical litera- 
ture on the subjects of karma and of ani- 
mal reincai’nation, the main principles upon 
which their laws work will be found clear 
and readily comprehensible. I fully recognise 
how small and general such knowledge 
is, and 1 realise that many cases are con- 
stantly occurring in which the details of the 
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method in which the karma works itself out 
are entirely beyond our ken; but you may 
see enoxigh to show you that what we have 
been taught as to the inevitability and the 
absolute justice of the great law is one of 
the fundamental truths of nature. (Se- 
cure in that certainty, you can afford to 

wait for the more detailed comprehension 
until you gain those higher faculties which 
alone will give the power to see the work- 
ing of the system as a whole. 

Assuredly, as we progress, the divine 
hght will illumine for us many corners 

that as yet remain in sliadow, and we shall 
gradually but surely grow towards a per- 
fect knowledge of the divine truth which 
even now is enfolding us, guarding and 

guiding us. All those who have had the 
privilege of studying these subjects undei- 
the guidance and with the help of the 

great Masters of the Wisdom are so fully 
persuaded of this that even where at pres- 
ent they do not see fully, they are 
more than willing and ready to trust to 
that great Power of which as yet only dim 
glimpses can be vouchsafed to human eye. 





anb it<r 



NINTH SECTION 


What is ttte TiTKOsornidAL Socikty? 

It wotild appear that some of its mem- 
bers have not yet quite comprehended the 
position of this Theosophical Society to 
which they belong. It is not a Society 
which is formed merely for the promotion 
of learning in some special branch, like 
the Royal Asiatic or the Royal G-eographical 
Societies ; still less is it a Church, which 
exists only to spread some particular form 
of doctrine. It has a place in modern life 
which is all its own, for its origin is un- 
like that of any other body at present 
existing. To understand this origin we 
must glance for a moment at the hidden 
side of the history of the world. 

All students of occultism are aware that 
the evolution of the world is not being 
left to run its course haphazard, but that 
its direction and administration are in the 
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hands of a great Hierarchy of Adopts, 
sometimes called the White Brotherhood. 
To that Brotherhood belong Those whom 
we name the Masters, because They are 
willing under certain conditions to accept 
as pupils those who pi'ove themselve.s Avorth v 
of the honour. Biit not all Adepts ari' 
Masters ; not all will take such pxipils ; 
many of Them, thoAigh equal in occidt 
rank, haA^e the Avhole of Their time occu- 
pied in quite other Avays, though ahvays for 
the helping of evolution. 

For the better siArveillance and manage- 
ment of the field of action, They have 
mapped out the world into districts, much 
as the Church divides its territoi'y into 
parishes (though these are parishes of 
continental size), and an Adept presides 
over each of these districts just as a priest 
does over his parish. But sometimes the 
Church makes a special effort, not connect- 
ed specially with any one of its parislios, 
but intended for the good of all ; it sends 
forth what is called a ‘ home mission,’ with 
the object of stirring up faith and arousing- 
enthusiasm all over a country, the benefits 
obtained being in no way a matter of 
personal gain to the missioners, but going 
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to increase tlie efficiency of tlie ordinai’y 
parishes. 

In a certain way the Theosophical 
Society coiwesponds to such a mission, the 
ordinary religious divisions of the world 
being the parishes ; for this Society comes 
forth among them all, not seeking to take 
away from any one of them those people 
who are following it, but striving to make 
them understand it and live it better than 
they ever did before, and in many cases 
giving back to them on a higher and more 
intelligent level the faith in it which they 
had previously all but lost. Yes, and other 
men too, who had nominally no religion 
— who, though at heart of the religious 
type, have yet been unable to accept the 
crudities of orthodox teaching — have found in 
Theosophy a presentation of the truth to 
which, because of its inherent reasonableness 
and wide tolerance, they are able heartily 
to subscribe. We have among our mem- 
bers Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Parsis, Jews, 
Muhammadans and Christians, and no one 
of them all has ever heard or read from 
any of the officials of our Society a word 
against the religion to which he belongs ; 
indeed, in many cases the work of the 
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Society lias produced a distinct revival of 
religious interest in places wliere it lias 
been established. 

Why this should be so is readily com- 
prehensible when we remember that it is 
from this same great Brotherhood that 
all the religions of the world have their 
origin. In this true though hidden govern- 
ment of the world there is a department 
of Religious Instruction, and the Head of 
that department has founded all the differ- 
ent religions either personally or through 
some pupil, suiting the teaching given in 
each case to the people for whom it was 
destined, and to the period in the world’s 
history which had then been reached. They 
are simply different presentations of the 
same teaching, as may at once be seen by 
comparing them. The external forms vary 
considerably, but the broad essentials are 
always the same. By all the same virtues 
are commended ; by all the same vices are 
condemned ; so that the daily life of a 
good Buddhist or a good Hindu is pnic- 
tically identical with that of a good Chris- 
tian or a good Muhammadan. They do the 
same things, but they call them by differ- 
ent names; one spends much time in pi'ayei’. 
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and the other in meditation, but really 
their exercises are the same, and they all 
agree that the good man must be just, 
kindly, generous and true. 

It is said that some hundreds of years 
ago the leading officials of the Brotherhood 
decided that once in evei'y hundred years, 
in what to us is the last quarter of each 
century, a special effort should be made to 
help the world in some way. Some of 
these attempts can be readily discerned — 
such, for example, as the movement initi- 
ated by Christian Rosenkreutz in the four- 
teenth century, simultaneously with the 
great reforms in Northern Buddhism in- 
troduced by Tsong-kha-pa ; the remarkable 
renaissance of classical learning and the 
introduction of printing into Europe in the 
fifteenth; the woi’k of Akbar in India in 
the sixteenth, at the same time with the 
publication of many works in England and 
elsewhere by Lord Bacon, and the splendid 
development of the Elizabethan age ; the 
founding of the Royal Society, and the 
scientific work of Robert Boyle and others 
after the Restoration in the seventeenth ; 
the activities in the eighteenth (the secret 
history of which on higher planes is known 
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to but few) wliicli escaped from control 
and degenerated into tlio Frcucli Revolu- 
tion; and in the nineteenth the foundation 
of the Theosophical Society. 

This Society is one of the great world- 
movements, destined to produce efPeets far 
greater than any that we have yet seen. 
The history of its work so far is but a 
prologue to that which is to come, and its 
importance is out of all pro])ortion to what 
it has hitherto appeared to be. It has this 
difference from all movements that have 
preceded it, that it is first, the herald of the 
Coming Christ, and secondly, the first definite 
step towards the founding of a new root- 
race. Many of our students are aware 
that the Master M., the great Adopt to 
whom both of our founders owe special 
allegiance, has been selected to be the 
Mann of that race, and that his insepara- 
ble friend the Master K. H. is to be in 
charge of its religious teaching. 

It is evident that in the work wliicli 
these two Great Ones will have to do 
They will need an army of devoted subor- 
dinates, who must above all things be 
loyal, obedient and j)ainstaking. They may 
possess other (Qualities also, but these at 
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least they nuixf have. There will be scope 
for the keenest intelligence, the greatest 
ingenuity and ability in every direction ; 
but all these will be useless without the 
ca])acity of instant obedience and utter 
trust in the blaster. Self-conceit is an 
absolute bar to progress in this direction. 
The man who can never obey an order 
because he always thinks he knows better 
than the authorities, the man who cannot 
sink his personality entirely in the work 
which is given him to do, and co-operate 
harmoniously with his fellow-workers — such 
a man has no place in the army of the 
Mann. Those who join it will have to in- 
carnate over and over again in rapid succession 
in the new race, trying each time to bring 
their various bodies nearer and nearer to the 
model set before them by the Manu — a 
very laborious and trying piece of work, 
but one that is absolutely necessary for 
the establishment of the new type of 
humanity which is required for the race. 
The opportunity of volunteering for this 
work is now open to us. 

Those who wish to join in it must begin 
to differentiatt' their aims from those of 
the ordinary man of the world. If we are 
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to be selected for that woi’k, we must show 
ourselves ready and willing by doing this 
which is now offered to ns. The gz’eat 
Head of the department of Religious 
Instruction, the Lord Maitreya, who has 
already spoken as Krishna to the Indians and 
as Christ to the Christians, has decided 
soon to pay another visit to the world for 
the healing and the helping of the nations, 
and for the revival of spiiltuality on the 
earth which has well-nigh lost it. One 
great work which the Theosophical Society 
has to do is to try to prepare men for 
His coming, so that more may be able to 
profit by the unequalled opportunity which 
His presence will give. The religion which 
He founded when He came down in Judaea 
two thousand years ago has now spread 
widely over the world ; but when, after He 
left His physical body, His followers gather- 
ed together to discuss the situation, we are 
told that the number of the names was 
only a hundred and twenty. A single 
preacher was His herald then ; now it is a 
world- wide Society of twenty thousand mem- 
bers. May we hope to do a little better 
this time — to keep Him with us longer than 
three years before the wickedness of the 
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world drives Him away, to draw round 
Him a somewhat larger body of followers 
before He leaves us ? That is yet to be 
seen ; but it depends largely upon the energy, 
effort and selflessness of members of the 
Theosophical Society now. 

Besides its primary object of spreading 
occult truth throughout the woi’ld, the Theo- 
sophioal Society has also this secondary 
object.^ — that it may act as a kind of net 
to draw together out of all the world the 
pc^ople who are sufficiently interested in 
occultism to be willing to work for it. 
Out of that number a certain proportion 
will be found who desire to press on fur- 
ther, to learn all that the Society has to 
teach, and to make real progress. Probably 
not all of those will succeed, but some 
certainly will, as some have done in the 
past ; and from those who thus obtain a 
footing the Adepts Themselves may choose 
those whom They consider worthy of the 
great privilege of working under Them in 
the future. Such selection cannot of course 
be guaranteed to any one who passes even 
into the innermost groups of the Society, since 
the choice is absolutely in the hands of the 
Masters ; we can say only that such selections 
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liaye been made in the past, and that we 
know that many more volunteers are recpiired. 

Many have joined the Society without 
knowing anything of the inner opportunities 
which it offers, or the close relation with 
the great Masters of Wisdom into Avhich it 
may bring its members. Many have come 
into it almost carelessly, with but little 
thought or cotn])reheusion of the importance 
of the step Avhich they have taken ; and 
there have been those who have left it 
equally carelessly, jvist because they have 
not fully Axnderstood. 

Even those have gained something, though 
far less than they might have gained if 
they had had greater intelligence. The Coun- 
tess Wachtmeister tells how once when some 
casual visitors called to see Madame Bla- 
vatsky and offered to join the Society, she 
immediately sent for the necessary forms 
and admitted them. After they had gone, 
the Countess seems to have said half-remon- 
stratingly that not much could be expected 
from them, for even she could see that 
they were joining only from motives of 
curiosity or courtesy. 

“That is true,” said Madame Blavatsky, 
“but even this formal act has given them 
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a small karmic link with the Society, and 
that, little as it is, will mean at least some- 
thing for them in the future.” 

Some have committed the incredible folly 
of leaving it because they disapproved of 
the policy of its President, not reflecting 
first of all, that that policy is the Presi- 
dent’s business and not theirs ; secondly, 
that as the President knows enormously 
more in every direction than they do, there 
is probably for that policy some exceedingly 
good reason of which they are entirely un- 
aware ; and thirdly, that Presidents and 
policies are after all temporary, and do 

not in any way alfeot the great funda- 
mental fact that the Society belongs to 

the Masters and represents Them, and that 
to abandon it is to desert Their standard. 
Since They stand behind it, and intend to 
use it as an instrument, we may be sure 
that They will permit no serious error. It 
is surely not the part of a good soldier to 
desert from the ranks because he disapproves 
of the plans of the General, and to go 

off and fight single-handed. Nor is such 
fighting likely to be specially efficient or 
useful to the cause which he professes to 
champion. 
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Some liave deserted simply from a fc'ur 
that if they remained in the Society tliey 
might be identified with some idea of wliich 
they disapprove. This is not only selfishness 
bnt self-conceit ; what does it matter what 
is thought or said of any of us, so long 
as the Master’s work is done and the 
Master’s plan canfied out P We must learn 
to forget ourselves and think only of that 
work. It is true that that work will bo 
done in any case, and that the place of 
those who refuse to do it will quickly bo 
supplied. So it may be asked, what do 
defections matter P They do nuf matter to 
the workj bnt they matter very much to the 
deserter, who has thrown away an oppor- 
tunity which may not recur for many incar- 
nations. Such action shows a lack of all 
sense of proportion, an utter ignorance of 
what the Society really is and of the inner 
side of its work. 

This work which our Masters are doing, 
this work of the evolution of humanity, is 
the most fascinating thing in the whole 
world. Sometimes those of us who have 
been able to develope the faculties of the 
higher planes have been allowed a glimpse 
of that mighty scheme — have witnessed 
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the lifting of a tiny corner of the veil. I 
know of nothing more stirring, more absorb- 
ingly interesting. The splendour, the colossal 
magnitude of the plans take away one’s 
breath, yet even more impressive is the 
calm dignity, the utter certainty of it all. 
Not individuals only, but nations, are the 
pieces in this game ; but neither nation 
nor individual is compelled to play any 
given part. The npi^udmity to play that 
part is given to it or to him ; if he or it 
will not take it, there is invariably an 
understudy ready to step in and fill the 
gap. 

At this present time a magnificent 
opportunity is being oft'ered to the great 
Anglo-Saxon race — to the whole Teutonic 
sub-race, if it will only sink its petty rivalries 
and jealousies and take it. I hope with 
all my heart that it will do so ; I believe 
that it will ; but this I know, that if un- 
fortunately it should fail, there is another 
nation ah-eady chosen to assume the sceptre 
which in that case would fall from its 
hands. Such failure would cause a slight 
delay, while the new nation was being 
pushed rapidly forward to the necessary 
level, but at the end of a few centuries 
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exactly the same result would have been 
achieved. That is the oue thing that is 
utterly certain — that the intended end will 
be achieved ; through whose agency this 
will be done matters very much to the 
agent, but nothing at all to the total pro- 
gress of the world. 

Let us throw ourselves info that work, 
not out of it, trying ever to do more and more 
of it, and to do it better and better. For 
if we do well now in comparatively small 
matters — in Lodge activities, in propaganda 
work, in the service of those around us — 
we may be permitted to do something much 
grander — to help to smooth the way for 
the coming of the Lord ; if we have the 
glorious privilege of earnestly and humbly 
making ourselves useful then, we inay 
presently be entrusted with even greater 
responsibilities in connection with that new 
root-race, and of us will be true what was 
said of old : “ Well done, good and faithful 

servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things ; I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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TuKosoniY AND Woeld-Leadees 

A thoughtful Theosophist cannot but won- 
der sometimes ho\v it is that Theosophy, 
though unquestionably representing the most 
advauceil theoi’y of existence and the most 
complete statement of the highest wisdom 
at ]n'eseut available, yet does not seem to 
appeal at all to many of the most eminent 
leaders of the world’s thought and progress, 
whether it be along the lines of science, 
art, literature, philosophy or religion. These 
men of the keenest intellect, these others 
of the noblest spirituality, surely they ought 
to be the very first to welcome the splen- 
did effulgence of Theosophy, the clarity and 
common-sense of its system, the light which 
it throws upon all the problems of life 
and death, the beauty of the ideals which 
it puts before us. But the fact remains 
that they do not welcome it, but on the 
contrary many of them treat it with in- 
difference, or even contempt. Their attitude 
is a remarkable phenomenon ; how can we 
explain it r 

Again, as to ourselves, putting aside such 
an altogether abnormal person as our Presi- 
dent, we know quite well that we who are 
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Theosophists ai'e in intelloci fai* boliind tlie 
great leaders of scientific and philosophical 
thought, just as in spiritxialitv and devotion 
we are far behind some of the great saints 
of ANdiom we hear in the various religious. 
Yet we have the inestimable privilege of 
finding ourselves in the Theosophical Socit'ty, 
we can understand, believe and asaimilali' 
its teachings, while tliese othei’S ap])arently 
cannot. We are clearly no better than they; 
along certain lines we are obviously less 
developed; why should this groat and glori- 
ous reward come to xis and not to them V 

It u a great and glorious reward ; lot 
us make no mistake as to that. I’ho 
strongest adjectives in the language, the 
most poetical description that we can con- 
ceive, would fail adequately to convey what 
Theosophy is to those who can grasp it, 
what it does for those who put it into 
practice. Since it does all this for us who 
are commonplace folk, why does it leave 
these much higher and grander people cold 
and unmoved ? 

They are higher and grander ; here is 
another point about which no mistake must 
be made. The intellect of the great scientific 
man is a very wonderful and wholly 
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desirable tlniif)^, the culmination of ages of 
doveli^pmcut. Tlie spirituality, tlie utter un- 
worldliness and the deep devotion of the 
saint are beautiful and precious beyond all 
words, and such saintship comes only as the 
crown of many lives of earnest effort along 
that special line. I'hese are indeed gifts which 
none can des[)ise or gainsay ; “ moi’o to be 
desired ai'O they than gold, yea, than mrrch 
fitu' gold ; sweeter also than honey and 
th(' honeycomb.” 

Yet theii' j)Ossessors have not the inestim- 
able pearl of Theosophy, and we have it 
— we who stand on the plain, and look up 
to them on the mountain heights. Clearly 
these great men have much that we have 
not — much at least that in us is as yet 
merely rudimentary ; what have we that 
they have not, that we are worthy of so 
great an honour ? 

This is what we have — thp. Inmirleih/p of 
flic (lim-fion ill. irMcIi to put fcyi'th onr forroK. 
Wo have it because from the Theosophical 
teaching we understand something of the 
scheme of things, something of the plan 
upon which the world is built, something 
of the object and method of evolution — 
an<l that not only in a broad and general 

V.)i„ 2. 09 
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sense, but. also in sufficient detail to inuke 
it practically applicable to the life of tlu' 
individual. 

But A\diy is all this so much cl('a.rer to 
us, the small people, than to these f^reater 
ones f By our oavu doctrine we know how 
“ utter-true the faultless balance weighs,” 
how none can have even the smallest bene- 
fit to which he is not entitled ; what hav(' 
we done to merit this greatest of all re- 
wards — we who are very much like thou- 
sands of other people, ftill of ordinary 
h\iman faults, neither better nor woi*so than 
the great majority of our fellow-men ? 

Whatever it is that we have done, it 
must evidently have been in some other 
life than this. Many of us can bear testi- 
mony that when we first met with Theo- 
sophy (this time) something within us leapt 
up at once in glad response to its appeal, 
in eager recognition of kinship to its 
thought. Yet we all know that there are 
many other better people than we in whom 
it evokes no response whatever — who cannot 
understand the depth of our enthusiasm for 
it. 

We usually (and quite correctly) explain 
this by saying that wo have met with those' 
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gloricnis truths before ; that we have known 
of and stuilied these things in a former life, 
and that our unappreciative friends have 
not. But that does not solve the problem; 
it only moves it a stage further back. 
Why, in that former life, did we study 
these things, while our more gifted friends 
did not ? 

The answer is that the world is still at 
an early stage of its evolution, and that 
man has not yet had time to unfold all 
([ualities. He must take them in some sort 
of 01‘der ; he must begin somewhere ; and 
men differ because they have chosen differ- 
ent points from which to begin. We have 
our qualities and our powers (such as they 
are), and our attraction to these subjects, 
because it is in that direction that we 
have been putting out our every effort in 
the far-away past. No one possesses any 
quality that he has not worked to unfold 
within himself. So if our greater friends 
are ‘ gifted ’ in certain ways, it is because 
they have earned their gift by hard work 
in previoiis lives. J ust as by study in 
another life we have acquired uur ‘gift’ — 
the power to understand and appreciate 
something of Theosophic truth — so have they 
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acquired tlieir shining powoi's of iutolloch 
or devotion by practising these (Qualities 
long ago. 

We have taken different lines then, we 
have spent our time in developing tlilferent’ 
qualities. Now we each have what we have 
earned, but natiu’ally each finds himself 
without those other (pialities at which ho 
has not been specially working. We are all 
imperfect, but not all imperfect in the same 
dmection. Manifestly we must aim in tlio 
future at an all-round development, so that 
each must acquire the qualities which others 
now possess, but he as yet does not. 

Another veiy interesting point, wliich has 
been somewhere well put by our President, 
is that the great leaders of thought at the 
present day are fulfilling a certain function 
in the world’s evolution which they could 
not so well fill if they knew all that wo 
know. This is the fifth sub-race of the 
fifth root-race, and the fullest possible un- 
foldment of the lower mind is the task at 
the moment set before humanity. These 
leaders who intensify it, glory in it, almost 
worship it, are doing the woi‘k which they 
arc appointed to do for tlio majority of 
mankind, ft is precisely because they believe 
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in intellect so thoroughly, because they think 
t.hat there is nothing beyond it, that they 
can so intensify it and carry it to so high 
a ])lace. It is because they know just so 
much, and no more, that they ai’e convenient 
pawns to be used in this particular part 
of the cosmic game. For, as Omar Khayyam 
says : 

We are hut pieces in the game He plays 
Upon this ohetjuer-board of nights and days; 
Hither and thitlier moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

Those great men arc the appointed leaders 
of a certain stage, and they are doing their 
work nobly ; we cannot expect them to turn 
aside from that now to listen to us and 
our message. There will come a time in 
the future when they will listen, and then 
the magnificent intellectual development 
which they are now acquiring will carry 
them far and I’apidly along the road of 
occult progress. 

These three things it is clear that man 
mnst have before he can hope to reach 
perfection ; intellect, spirituality, and dis- 
crimination — which last jpiality may in this 
ease be defined as the knowledge of how 
to use the other two wisely. If any one 
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of these be absent, the working- of tlui 
others cannot bnt be to some extent de- 
fective. We constantly see that tins is so. 
The scientific man evolves intellect to a 
very high level, but if the spiritual siile 
of his nature is entirely un(levelo[)ed he 
may use his intellect for personal ends 
instead of for the good of all ; or ho may 
be unscrupulous in the pin-suit of know- 
ledge, as is the vivisector. Thie saint 
reaches a high level of devotion and spiritu- 
ality, yet for lack of intellect he may often 
make himself ridiculous by sipiei-stition, lie 
may be narrow-minded, and even a perse- 
cutor. And both the saint and the scientist 
may waste their energies in ipiite wrong 
directions for want of a clear knowU-dgi- 
of the great plan of the Logos — the very 
thing that Theosophy gives. 

What a man is now is the consequence 
of what he has done and thought in the 
past. If he has devoted his energy to the 
development of intellect — well and good, he 
has the intellect for which he has worked ; 
but, since in additioti to that ho needs 
spirituality and discrimination, he must now 
devote himself to working for the acquisi- 
tion of those faculties. If ho has so far 
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spoilt liis time chiefly in devotion he has 
i>'ainod <>;oeat power in that direction, bnt 
ho must now proceed to nnfold those other 
qualities of intolloct and discrimination to 
which lie has not yet turned his attention. 
If in })r('vious lives he has studied the great 
schoino of things, he comes back this time 
with ])Ower to conq)reh<md and the intuition 
to accept the truth, and that is indeed well 
For him ; but he still needs to unfold from 
within himself the qualities to which the 
other men liaAm been devoting themselves. 

Unfortunately man at these early stages 
of evolution is so constituted that he is apt 
to boast of what he himself possesses, and 
to try to exalt his own qualities by mini- 
mising those of others instead of imitating 
what is best in them. So it happens that 
the saint and the man of science rarely 
appreciate one another, and not infrequently 
tlu'rc' is a good deal of mutual contempt and 
misunderstanding. It is for us to be careful 
that we do not allow ourselves to fall into 
th(i sami' snare. Let us remember that we 
set b(!hn‘e ourselves as a goal the attain- 
ment of adeptship, and that the adept is 
the perfect man in whom rdl these different 
good (pialities exist in the highest degree. 
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Before we reach adeptship we have to 
develope as much spirituality as the greatest 
of the saints, and far more — as much intel- 
lect as the most biilliant man of science, 
and far more. So our attitude towards those 
who already possess these most desiral)le 
attributes should be not carping criticism, but. 
tlie most genei’ous ap[)reciation and admiration 
of all that is good, while o\ir own (jualit.y — 
that of knowledge of the direction in which 
evolution is moving — will prevent us from 
imitating the mistakes in addition to the 
excellencies of those who, while far advanc- 
ed along other lines, are as yet scarcely 
even on the threshold of ours. 

All these qualities are necessary, and wo 
have much hard work before us to develope 
those in which we are at present lacking. 
Yet I think we may congratulate oxirsolvos 
upon the choice which we made in other 
lives, when we devoted ourselves to the 
study of the great scheme as a whole, to 
the endeavour to understand the plan of the 
Lo(}os, and in our humble way to co- 
operate with Him. 

For that has brought txs (or should have 
brought us) contentment with our lot, the 
power to make the best of eveiything, and 
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to soo th(^ Ix'st in everything. Most men 
are eager to see the worst in everybody, 
to pounce u])on flaws in everything, to find 
sometlung at whicli to carp and cavil. We 
who are Theosophists should ciiltivate a 
spirit exactly tlie reverse of this ; we should 
se(' lh(' hidden dc-ity in every one and 
evf'rything, and our eagerness should ever 
1)(' to diacovei' in all of tliem not what is 
evil, but what is good. If these others 
despise us ; if the .scientific man ridicules 
us as superstitious and refuses to listen 
to otu- explanations ; if the devotional per- 
son regards us with horror as unorthodox, 
and insists on clinging to a less noble 
l)resentation of his deity than that which we 
offer him ; let us on our side take heed that 
we do not make a corresponding mistake. 
They have their weak points, no doubt, and 
oiu' of them is this prejudice which renders 
them unable to appreciate the truth; let us 
be courteous enough gracefully to ignore 
stich failings, and focus owy attention upon 
the splendid (pialities in which they really 
excel — those (pialities in which we must use 
our most strenuous endeavour to imitate them. 

For since we see that the Lo(iOS wills to 
UH(' in His service our intellect and our 

Voi, 2. 70 
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devotion, wo have t.lie stroiig'ost conccivalde 
motive to developo tliom as rapidly as we 
can, and we shall be saved much trouble, 
much mortification and waste of energy by 
the knowledge which we already ha.V(' of 
the direction in which He wills that tlu'se 
foi’ces should lie employed. All that we have 
is from Him, and therefore all that we 
have Ave hold on Ills bi'half and at llis 
disposal, to be used ever and only in His 
service. 


RKMTNiSCHNl'KS 

I first heard of Theosophy through com- 
ing across a second-hand copy of Mr. Sinnott’s 
book The Oirulf World, but my first 
communication from one of the Mast(a*s 
was obtained in a somewhat unusual way. 
For some years before this T had been 
engaged in the investigation of spiritualism, 
and in the course of that enquiry 1 had 
come into contact with most of the pro- 
minent mediums of that day, and had seen 
every one of the ordinary phenomena about 
which one reads in books upon that 
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subjt'Ct. One modiuiu with whom I had much 
to do was Mr. Bglinton ; and although I 
have hoard stories told against him, I must 
boar witnoss that in all my own dealings 
with him I found him most straightforward, 
reasonable and courteous. 

One of his specialities was slate-writ- 
ing, and I found it a very useful 
phenomenon to show to any enquirer 

who adopted the sceptical attitude. The 
method was this. On the way to the 
seance I took the sceptic into a stationer’s 
shop and induced him to buy two new 
school slates, and to have them packed in 
one parcel with a tiny crumb of slate-pencil 
enclosed between them. I advised him to 
assure himself that the parcel was secure- 
ly tied, and to seal the knots with his 

own seal if he had one. Then 1 told him 
to carry the parcel, and on no account 

whatever to let it pass out of his personal 
custody either before or during the seance. 
If during the performance it was necessary 
to ait with joined hands, I advised him to 
ait upon his parcel. Thus the seance com- 
menced, and usually after a very short 

time there would be raps or some other 
indication that the force had gathered. 
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We sat usually at a small S([uarc' woodeu 
table without any cloth upon it, ami 
Egliuton’s plan was to take an ordinary 
slate, lay upon it a cimmb of })oncil and 

then slip it under the table, holding the 
slate against the under surfaci' of the 
table. As this was in broad daylight, and 

we were alone in the room with the medium, 
there was no opportunity for siilistitution 

of previously prepai*ed slates, or anything 
of that sort. The slate being held in this 
way, writing would appear on the surface 
which was pressed close against the table 
— wi’iting in answer to any tpiestion which 
we chose to ask. 

After this had been going on for some 
little time I asked insinuatingly whether the 
kind spirits could write on our slates. Nearly 
always the answer was in the affirmative, 
though once or twice I have been told that the 
power was not strong enough. Then 1 turned 
to the sceptic and asked him to produce 
his sealed package of slates, but on no 
account to allow it to go out of his own 
hands. Usually he held it out in both 
his hands above the table, and Mr. Egliuton 
would place one hand lightly upon the 
package. 
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Under tlioso conditions I asked the 
sco[)tic tf) formulate a mental question, 
and then while he still held the package 
of slates wo lieard the writing rapidly 
going oil inside. When the usual three 
little taps announced that the message 
was finishotl, 1 said to the sceptic: 

“ Now examine your slates and your string, 
and make sure that no one has thrown you 
into an hypnotic trance and tampered with 
your parcel ; tlnm cut it open and read 
your answer.” 

Generally wo fouml the two sides of the 
slates which had been pressed together filled 
with writing more or less in relation to 
the mental question which had been formu- 
lated. Usually the sceptic was tremendoiisly 
imi)resscd and even dumbfounded for the 
time ; but within a week he generally wrote 
to say that of course we had somehow or 
other boon deceived, and we had not real- 
ly seen what we thought we saw. 

Mr. Eglinton had various so-called controls 
— one a lied Indian girl who called herself 
Daisy, and chattered volubly whether op- 
portunity offered or not. Another was a 
tall Arab, named Alxlullah, considerably over 
si.x feet, who never said anything, but 
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produced remarkable plienomcna, and olden 
exhibited feats showing great strength. 1 
have seen him simultaneousl}' lift two heavy 
men, one in each hand. A third control wlio 
frequently put in an appearance was Ernest. ; 
he comparatively rarely materialised, but 
frequently spoke with direct voice, and 
wrote a characteristic and well-educat('d hand. 
One day in conversation with him .some- 
thing was said in reference to the Masters 
of the Wisdom ; Ernest spoke of 'I'liem with 
the most profound reverence, and said that 
he had on various occasions had the pri- 
vilege of seeing Them. I at once emiuirod 
AYhether he was prej)ared k) take charg(' 
of any message or letter for Them, and 
he said that ho woidd willingly do so, anti 
would deliver it when opportunity offertid, 
but he could not say exactly when that 
would be. 

I may mention here that in connection 
with this I had later a good example of 
the unreliability of all such communications. 
Some considerable time afterwards some 
spiritualist wrote to Duikt explaining that 
there could not possibly l:)c such ])ersons 
as the Masters, because Ernest hml positive- 
ly told him that there were not. I wrote 
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to th(' sat»(' newspaper to say that I had 
it on prt'cisi'ly the same valueless authority 
that tluuH' IMasters, and that Ernest 

knew Them well. Jn each case Ernest had 
evidently reflected the thought of the ques- 
tioner, as such entities so often do. 

To return to my story, I at once pro- 
visitu tally acce|)tcd Ernest’s offer; I said 
that T would writ(‘ a letter to one of 
these Great Masters, and would con- 
fide' it to him if my friend and teacher, 
Mr. Hinnett, a])])roved. At the mention of 
this name the ‘ spirits ’ were much perturb- 
ed ; Daisy especially was very angry, and 
<leclared that she would have nothing to do 
with Mr. Sinuett under any circumstances ; 
“ Why, he calls us spooks ! ” she said, with 
great, indignation. However I blandly stuck 
to my point that all I knew of Theosophy 
had come to me through Mr. Sinnett, and 
that I theri'fore did not feel justified in going 
ht'hind his back in any way, or trying to 
Hml somi' other means of communication 
without first consulting him. 

Finally, though with a very bad grace, the 
spirit.s consented to this, and the stance 
presently tc'rminated. When Mr. Eglinton 
came out of his trance, T asked him how I 
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GO\il(I send a letter to Wrncst, and lu' said at 
once that if T would send the letter to him lie 
would piit it in a certain box which hung' 
against the wall, from Avhieh Krnesf woidd 
take it when he wished. 1 then ])ostod off 
to Ml’. Sinnett, and asked his opinion of 
all this. He was at once eagerly interested, 
and advised me prom])tly to accept the oiler 
and see what happened. 

Thereupon I went home and wrote thi’i'e 
letters. The first was to the Master K.TL, 
telling Him Avith all reverence that over sinc(' 
I had first heard of Theosophy my one desii-e 
had been to place myself under Him as a 
pupil. I told Him of my circumstances at 
the time, and asked whether it was nccessai’v 
that the seven years of ])robation of which 
I had heard should be passed in India. I 
put this letter in a small envelope an<l 
sealed it carefully with my own seal. Then 
I enclosed it in a letter to Ernest in 
which I reminded him of his promise, and 
asked him to deliver this letter for me, 
and to bring back an answer if there 
should be one. That second letter I sealed 
in the same manner as the first, and then 
I enclosed that in turn with a short note 
to Bglinton, asking him to put it in liis 
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box and let me know whether any notice 
was taken of it. I had asked a friend 
who was staying with me to examine the 
seals of both the letters with a microscope, 
so that if we shoiild see them again we 
might know whether any one had been 
tampering with them. By retiirn of post I 
received a note from Mr. Bglinton, saying 
that ho had duly piat the note for Ernest 
into his box, and that it had already 
vanished, and f\irthci“ that if any reply 
should come to him he would at once 
forward it. 

A few days later T received a letter 
directed in a hand which was unknown to 
mo, and on opening it I discovered my 
own letter to blrnest apparently unopened, 
the name ‘Ernest’ on the envelope being- 
marked out, and my own written under- 
neath it in j)encil. My friend and I once 
more eixamined the seal with a microscope, 
and W('re unable to detect any indication 
what, ever that any one had tampered with 
the hitter, and we both agreed that it was 
(juite impossibh' that it could have been 
opened ; yet on cutting it open I discover- 
ed that the hitter which I had written to 
th(' Master had disappeared. AH that I 
Voi,. 2. 71 
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folind inside was luy own letter to KriH'st, 
with a few words in the well-known hand- 
writing of the latter written on its blank 

page, to the effect that niy letter hud been 
duly handed to the Great Alastor, and 
that if in the future [ should twer bi‘ 

thought worthy to i-eceive an answer Ernest 
would gladly bring it to me. 

I waited for some mouths, but no I'cply 

came, and whenever 1 went to Eglinton’s 

seances and happened to encounter Ernest I 
always asked him when I might expect my 
answer. He invariably said that my letter 
had been duly delivered, but that nothing had 
yet been said about an answer, and that ho 
could do no more. Six months later I did 
receive a reply, but not through Ernest, and 
in it the Master said that though He had 
not received the letter (nor, as He remarked, 
was it likely that He should, considering the 
nature of the messenger) He was aware 
of what I had written and He now pro- 
ceeded to answer it. 

He told me that the seven years of 
probation could be passed anywhere, but 
He suggested that I might come out here 
for a few months, to see whether J 
could work with the Headquarters staff, 
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I wished to say in answer to this 
that iiiy circumstances were such that it 
would be impossible for me to come to 
Adyar for three months, and then return 
to the work in which I was then engaged ; 
l)ut that I was perfectly ready to throw 
up that work altogether and to devote my 
life absolutely to His service. Ernest 
having so conspicuously failed me, I knew 
of no way to got this message to the 
Alaster but to take it to Madame Blavatsky, 
and as she was to leave England on the 
following day for India, I rushed up to 
London to see her. 

It was with difficulty that I induced 
her to read the letter, as she said 
very decidedly that such communications 
wore intended only for the recipient. 

I was obliged to insist, however, and 
at last she read it and asked me what 
1 wished to say in reply. I answered to 
the above effect, and asked her how this 
information could bo conveyed to the Master. 
Eho replied that He knew it already, re- 
ferring of course to the exceedingly close 
relation in which she stood with Him, so 
that whatever was witliin her consciousness 
was also within His when He wished it. 
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She then told mo to wait by her, and 
not to leare her on any account. I waited 
patiently all through the afternoon and 
evening, and even wont with her ijuitt^ 
late at night to Mrs. Oakley’s house, whore 
a number of friends were gatheretl to say 
farewell. Madame Blavatsky .sat' in an easy 
chair by the fireside, talking brilliantly 
to those who were present, and rolling 
one of her eternal cigarettes, when suddenly 
her right hand was jerked out towards the 
fire in a very peculiar fashion, and lay 
palm upward. She looked down at it in 
surprise, as I did myself, foi‘ 1 was stand- 
ing close to her, leaning with an elbow 
oil the mantelpiece ; and several of us 
saw quite clearly a sort of whitish mist 
form in the palm of her hand and then 
condense into a piece of folded paper, 
which she at once handed to me, saying, 
“ There is your answer.” Every one in 
the room crowded round, of course, but 

she sent me away outside to read it, saying 
that I must not let anyone see its con- 
tents. It told me that my intuition of 

throwing up everything and coming out 

here was a right one; that that was what 
He had wished me to do, but could not 
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ask it unless I offered. I was further 
told to take a steamer a few days later 
and to join Madame Blavatsky in Egypt, 
which of ooiu’se I did. 

In Cairo we took up our quarters in 
the Hotel d’ Orient. Here it was that I first 
saw one of the members of the Brother- 
hood. While sitting on the fl.oor at Madame 
Blavatsky’s feet, sorting out some papers 
for her, I was startled to see standing 
hetwecu us a man who had not entered 
by the door. It was He who is now the 
Muster D. K., though at that date He had 
not taken the degree which made Him 
an adept. 

Om- stay in Egypt with Madame Blavatsky 
wiis in many ways a most remarkable ex- 
perience, as she constantly told us much of 
the inner side of what we saw there. She 
had been in Egy])t l)efore, and was well 
jicquaintod with some of the officials, with 
the Prime Minister, Nubar Pasha, with the 
llnssian Consul, Monsieur Hitrovo, and es- 
pecially with the curator of the museum, 
Monsieui' Alaspero. I remember particularly 
how we went through the museum with 
this last genth'.man, and how Madame 
Blavatsky was able to give him a great 
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mass of most intevestmg infonnation about 
the various curiosities wliicli were uiuler 
his care. 

Madame Blavatsky understood Arabic, and 
she used to amuse us greatly Ijy translating 
for our benefit the private remarks whicli 
were being made by the grave and dignified 
Arab merchants, as they sat talking to one 
another in the bazaar. After thov luul for 
some time been calling us CJhristian dogs, 
and speaking disrespectfully of our female 
relatives for many generations, she blandly 
asked tbem in their own language whether 
they thought that this was the way in which 
a good son of the Prophet should speak of 
those from whom he hoped to gain much in 
the way of business. The men were always 
covered with confusion, not having expected 
that any European could possibly understand 
them. 

Arabic, however, seems to have been the 
only Oriental language with which she was 
acquainted; she did not know Sanskrit, and 
many of the difficulties of our Theosophioal 
terminology arise from the fact that in those 
days she would describe what she saw or 
knew, and then ask any Indian who happen- 
ed to be near what was the Sanskrit name 
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for it. Very often tlae gentleman wlio 
provided her witli the term had not clearly 
ixnderstood what she meant; and even when 
he did, we must remember that she asked 
adhei-ents of different schools of philosophy, 
and that each answered according to the 
shade of meaning applied to the term in 
his teaching. 

Many curious phenomena were constantly 
taking place around her at this period. First, 
she was herself tlie most striking of all 
the phenomena, for her changes were protean. 
Sometimes the Masters Themselves used 
her body, and wrote or spoke directly 
through her. At other times when her ego 
was elsewhere engaged, one or other of two 
pupils of lower degree than herself would 
take the bodv, and there were even certain 
occasions when another woman used to 
be in charge. I have myself frequently 
.s('en all these changes take place, and I 
hav(' seen the new man who had entered 
the body looking round to discover the 
condition of affairs into which he had 
come — trying to take up the thread of 
conversation, for example. Yet with all this, 
she was in no seiise of the word like an 
ordinary medium, for the true owner of the 
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body stood at the back all the timt' in Fid I 
conscioiisness, and thoroughly undei’stood what 
■was going on. 

Extraordinary phenomena, however, also 
occasionally occurred. While we were ci'ossing 
the desert by train from Ismailia to Clairo 
a letter fell in the railway carriage, refer- 
ring to the subject-matter of the conversa- 
tion then proceeding, and conveying by name 
to each one present a kindly message of 
encouragement. I and another member of 
the party happened to be looking iip at the 
time when this letter came, and wo both 
saw it appear in the air, jxist in the circidar 
space in the roof of the carriage in which 
a lamp is usually put at night. It came, 
just as the other had done, as a vague ball 
of whitish mist which condensed into a piece 
of paper and fluttered down. 

I remember another occasion on which 
she bought in the scent-bazaar at Cairo a 
tiny bottle of attar of roses, for use in the 
shrine-room here, paying £2 for it. When 
we were sitting at hmch in the hotel half- 
an-hour afterwards, at a small table re- 
served for our party in an alcove, two 
English sovereigns fell out of space upon 
the table, and Madame Blavatsky explained 
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tlmt she had been told that she ought not 
to spend money upon Them in this way, 
as we should need every shilling that we 
had before we reached Adyar — a statement 
Avhich cei’tainly proved true. 

At one time and another I have seen a good 
many of the phenomena which were so close- 
ly associated with Madame Blavatsky. I 
have seen hei‘ precipitate drawing and writ- 
ing, and r have also seen her find a missing 
object by occult power. On several occasions 
1 hav(^ seen letttu's fall out of the air in 
her presence ; and I m\ist also state that 
T have seen sxich a letter fall here in this 
house at Adyar when she was six thousand 
miles away in England, and again that I 
myself have sevei’al times had the privilege 
of being employed by the Master to deliver 
just such letters after her departure from 
the ])hysical plane. 

In those early days of the Society mes- 
sages and instructions from the Masters were 
friMiuent, and wo lived at a level of splendid 
enthusiasm which those who have joined 
siiKM' Madanu' Hlavatsky’s death can hardly 
imagine. M'liose of us who have had the 
inestimable privilege of direct touch with 
the Mustiu's have naturally retained that 

V.i!,. •_» 72 
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enthusiasm, but Ave have been unable under 
less favoAirable cireuinstances to keep it. up 
among the rank and file of the membei*s. 
Perhaps uoav we may be about to witness 
a recrudescence of it ; inaA' we all bo worthy 
to take part in tlie glorious times that are 
coming ! 


FAiTiirn, rxT<» Death 

Long ago in old Atlantis, in the great 
City of the Golden Gate, there reigned a 
mighty King. One day thei‘c came to him 
a soldier tvhom he had sent out to head 
an expedition against a troublesome tribe on 
the borders of that vast empire. The soldier 
repoi’ted victory, and as a reward the King 
gave him the position of captain of the 
Palace guard, and placed specially in his 
charge the life of his own only son, the 
heir apparent to his throne. Not long 
afterwards the newly-appointed captain had 
an opportunity of proving his faithfulness 
to his trust, for when he was alone with 
the young Prince in the Palace gardens a 
band of conspirators rushed upon them and 
tried to assassinate his charge. 
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Tlio captain fought bi’avely against heavy 
odds and, though mortally 'wounded, suc- 
ceeded in protecting the Pi’ince from serious 
harm until help arrived, and he and the 
unconseioxis Prince were borne together into 
the presence of the King. The Monarch 
heard the story and, turning to his dying 
captain, said ; 

“ What can I do for you who have given 
your life for me ? ” 

The captain replied : 

“Gi’ant me to serve you and your sou 
foi’evor in future lives, since now there is 
the bond of blood between xis.” 

And with a last effort he dipped his 
finger in the blood which flowed so fast 
from his wounds, and touched with it the 
feet of his sovereign and the forehead of 
the still unconscious Prince. The King held 
out his hand in benediction, and replied : 

“ By the blood that has been shed for 
nn*' and mine, I promise that both you and 
he shall serve me to the end.” 

So was the first link forged between 
tluTH* leaders of men of whom we all have 
heard ; for t hat gi-eat King is now the 
Master M., the Prince his son has been 
known to us as Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, 
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and the Captain of the guard as Ronry 
Steele Olcott. Through all the ages siuoo, 
throxigh many strange vicissitudes, the link 
has been kept unbroken and the service has 
been rendered, as we know that it will be 
through ages yet to come. 

Since then as Gashtas[), King ot‘ Per- 
sia, he protected and assisted in the founda- 
tion of the present form of Zoi’oastrianism, 
and later as the world-renowned King 
Asoka he issued those wonderful edicts 
which remain until this day graven upon 
rocks aiid pillars in India to show how 
real were his zeal and his devotion. And 
when, at the end of that long and strenu- 
ous life, he looked back upon it with sorx’ow 
to see hoAV far short of his intentions oven 
his wonderful achievements had fallen, liis 
Master showed him, for his encouragement, 
two visions, one of the past and one of 
the future. The vision of the past was the 
scene in Atlantis when the link between 
them was forged ; the vision of the future 
showed his Master as the Manu of the 
Sixth Root-Race and our President- Founder 
as a lieutenant serving under Him in the 
exalted work of that high office. So Asoka 
died content in the certainty that the closest 
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of all t'urilily tics, tkat between the Master 
and His pupil, would never be severed. 

Having thus taken a prominent part in 
the spreading of two of the great religions 
of the worlil, Zoroastrianism and Buddhism, 
it was ap[)ropriate that he should be so 
(‘losi'ly associated with the work of this 
giH'at movement which synthesizes all relig- 
ions — the 'I’heosojducal Hociety. Never him- 
self tlu‘ spiritual teacher, he has always 
been the practical organiser who made the 
teacher’s work possible. In his recent life 
as in all those others, his riiling principle 
was always that of passionate loyalty to 
the Mast('r and to the work which he had 
to do. When first 1 met him more than 
a (luartiu* of a century ago that was the 
dominant, feature in his character ; through 
all the year.s that I have known him that 
above all other motives ruled his actions; 
it inspires th(‘ last letter Avhich I received 
from him, wi'itten only a few weeks before 
his dt'ath ; it- has been still his most salient 
characteristic in the astral world in which 
he has since been living. 

If we turn to the oidvvard details of this 
last life of his, we still find the same 
keynote of devotion to duty. The Assistant 
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Secretary of the United States Treasury 
wrote to him with regai’d to his public 
work for the Grovernment : 

“ I wish to say that I have never mot with 
a gentleman intrusted with important duties, 
of more capacity, rapidity and reliability 
than have been exhibited by you through- 
oiit. More than all, I desire to bear testi- 
mony to your entire uprightness and integ- 
i‘ity of character, whicJi 1 am sure have 
characterised yonz* whole career, and which 
to my knowledge have never boon assailed. 
That you have thus escaped with no stain 
upon your repzitation, when we consider 
the corruption, audacity and power of the 
many villains in high position whom 
you have prosecuted and punished, is a 
tribute of which you may well be proud, 
and which no other man occupying a similar 
position and performing similar services in 
this country has ever achieved.” 

He showed the same energy and capa- 
city in his work for the Theosophioal 
Society. Few of our members realise the 
extent and the success of his labours, for 
much of what he did can be propei-ly 
appreciated only by those who have travcdled 
in those Eastern lands which he loved so 
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woll. To his uHtiriHg exertion was due 
the rt'buildiiig and enlargement of the 
Soe.if'ty’s lieadcinarters at Adyai’. It was he 
who foiimU'd the great library there, and 
o!i tlu' oceasion of its opening gathered 
together to bless its inception priests of 
all tlu' h'ading religions of the world — the 
first occasion in history on which such 
repiH'st'iitatives had met in fraternal accord, 
eacdi Freely acknowledging the others as 
standing on an e<|ual footing with himself. 

To him is due the gi’eat movement for 
liuddhist etlucation in the island of Ceylon, 
in conse(inence of which up to the present 
287 Buddhist schools have been founded, 
in which over 85,000 children are being 
taught. Ho it was who brought together 
on a common platform of belief the JSTorth- 
(TTi atid Southern Schools of Buddhism, 
st'parated for more than a thousand years ; 
ht* it was who took u]) the education of 
the m'glccted I’ariah class. 

Many and great wore the difficulties in 
hi.s way in holding together and directing 
so complex a movement as the Theosophi- 
cal Rficicty : yet in every land he was 
always popular, by every nation he was eager- 
ly wi'lcoTued. His utter devotion to the 
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^yelfave of the Society and the tT’anA]iarent 
honesty of his purpose could not. fail to 
impress all who met him. T speak of him 
with feeling, for T had special opportunities 
of knowing him well. T shall nevcir forget, 
his fatherly kindness to me, Avhon as a 
comparatively young man, (luitt' new to 
Indian life, I first went to reside at the 
Headquarters at Adyar. 

Since then T have met him in many 
countihes ; I have passed weeks alone with 
him (excejit for an interpret('r and a servant) 
in a bullock-cart in the jungles of (k\ylon; 1 
went Avith him on the journey which carried 
Theosophy into Biirma in 1885. Under circum- 
stances like these one cpiickly gets to know 
a man with far greater intimacy than is 
afforded by years of ordinary social lift', and 
I can unreservedly bear testimony to the 
whole-souled devotion of the man — to the 
fact that during all this time his one anxit'ty 
was the furthering of the Theosophical work, 
his one thought how to please the Mjustor 
by doing with all his might that which 
had been given him to do. 

His passing from among us is too recent 
for its details to have been forgotten ; we 
all know how courageously he boro his 
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nulTorings, how all t.ln*ough his illness his 
constant thought was still the welfare of 
the dear Society to which his life had been 
dt'votcd. We remember how when the time 
came foi* him to leave the body three of 
the grc'at Masters stood beside him, as well 
as his old colleague and friend, H. P. Blavat- 
sky ; wc have all read the magnificent speech 
of his successor at his orernation. That 
cn'ination was a grand and worthy ceremony. 
1'hc pyre was of saijdalwood, and his body 
was coveiH'd with the American flag and 
the Buddhist flag, the latter a standard 
which he himself had invented, bearing in 
their right order the special colours of the 
aura of tlu' Lord Buodiia. 

Ho was unconscious for a while after 
(loath, but soon became fully awake and active. 
As I was always deeply attached to him, 
his Mask'r told me to act as a kind of 
guide to him when necessary, and -to ex- 
plain to him whatever he wished. He had 
always betm kemdy interested in the powers 
and possibilit ies ol the astral plane, and as 
soon as he could .s(‘e it clearly, he was full 
of (*ager aiul insatiable desire to kuovi 
how everything is done, to understand the 
i*(itionaIe of if, 'Hid to learn to do it 
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himself. FTe has an unusually strong will in 
certain directions, and that made many of 
the experiments easy to him even when 

they were quite new. He is most at home 

in work which involves the use of powei’ 
in some way — to fight, to cure, to defcnnl. 
He is full of big- schemes for the future, 
and is just as ('uthusiastic as ever about 
the Society Avhich lu' loves. 

His attention has been attractetl by tlu‘ 
steong thought about him involved in writ- 
ing this; he stands beside me now, and 
insists that T shall convey to the members 
his most earnest advice to give wliole-heark'd 
loyalty and* support to his noble successor, 
to put aside at once and forever all piti- 

able squabbling over personalities, all unprofit- 
able wrangling over luatters which are not 
their business and which they cannot hv 
expected to understand, and to turn their 
attention to the one and only matter of 
importance — the irm-h which the Society has 
to do in the world. His message to them 
is : “ Forget yourselves, your limitations and 
your prejudices, and spread the truths of 

Theosophy.” 

Of his future we can say little as yet. 
By the time that these lines are b(‘for(i 
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tho reader, it is probable that he will be 
apiit! in incarnation. Me has earnestly wish- 
ed this, in order that he may work along 
with Madanu' Blavatsky in her present in- 
carnation. How far his desire wdll be errant- 
ed, I cannot yet tell. Certainly he Avill be 
«‘iH{»loyc(i wheivver- the Masters think that 
he will be most useful. His great talent is 
organisation, and we have seen that he has 
already practised it in Zoroastrianism, in the 
great missionary enterpinse of Buddhism and 
in the foundation of tho 'riieosophical Society. 
No doubt he tnay have similar Avork to do 
in connection with the next great religion, 
and again at the establishment of the Sixth 
Root-Race. Be that as it may, the great 
man whom in his last life we knew as 
Ihmry Htcele Olcott will be ready to bear 
his part in all such activities, to lead us as 
lu* led us before, devoted as ever to the 
sei’vice of his Mastm-, faithful as ever tlu'ough 
life, and through death. 
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A Couityi; oi'' 8 tui)Y in Thku«oi>uv’ 

It is desirable tluit one who wishes to 
study Theosophy thoroughly should ac(|uaint 
himself iu the course of time witli the 
whole of Theosophical literatm-e. I’his is 
no light task ; and tho order in which the 
books are taken is of importance if a man 
wishes to get out of them the best that 
he can. But at the same time it must be 
i-ememborod that no order can be prescribed 
which will be equally suitable for every 
one ; there are those who can iisefully 
absorb information only along devotional 
lines, and there are those who must have 
a scientific and nou-emotional presentation 
of the truth. The best thing that I can 
do, therefore, is to prescribe such a plan 
of reading as I have found to be on the 
whole most generally useful, leaving room 
for considerable variation to suit individual 
idiosyncrasies. 

It seems to me of great importance to 
have a clear outline of the whole scheme 
thoroughly in the mind before endeavouring 
to fill in the details. No one can know 
how strong is the evidence for any one 
part of tho Theosophical teaching until he 
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knows tho whole of that teaching, and 
vofs how oiich separate portion is confirmed 
ami slrujigthi'iiod by the i*est, and is in- 
det'd a necessary [)art of the scheme as a 
whole. My advice, therefore, is that the 
beginner should rc'ud first the elementary 
litei*ature, not troubling himself \uidnly with 
ch'tails, but seeking rather to take in and 
assiniilato the bi-oad ideas contained in it, so 
as to sec all that they imply and to realise 
them as facts in nature, thereby putting him- 
self into what may bo called the Theosophical 
atiitudit, and U*aruing to look at everything 
from the Theosophical point of view. 

To this end the student may take Au 
(htfliiir a/ 'riiniKopliji, Thr Rvlill/' nf Life, Bitifts 
ft! Yintitij of OtiGuU'iHm, and various 

lectures by Mrs. Besant and myself which have 
been issued as propaganda pamphlets. When 
he feels himself fairly certain of these, I 
sliould recommend next Mrs. Besant’s Fopulat- 
liirfnrcx on Throsoplii/ and then her Ancient 
which will give him a clear idea of 
t he system as a whole. Another book which 
might be u.sefid to him at this stage is Some 
Uliiiipsrs of I h’ciillisin. He can thou proceed 
to fttlluw details along whichever line most 
commends itself to him. 
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Tf lie is interested chiefly in the ethical 
side, the bCvSt books are: At the Fret of t hr 
Aladcr, hujht on tkr Path, The I'oirr of ihr 
Silriicr, Thi’ Piith of I >, In fin- Onlrr 

Omni, Thr LnirHofthc lliijlwr lAjr, Tin- Thrrr 
Paih^ n.tnl Dlinrnui, and 77te PInnjnrnil-ttitn. 

One who wishes to study the life after 
death will find what he wants in : 77e- 
OtliJ‘ 1 ' Sv/r oj Itrntlt; T/ir Ad ml Pin nr, 
Drnth. and Aftrn, Thr I hnnirlin me Planr. 

If he is approaching tlu' matter from 
the scientific side, the following books will 
suit him: Erntn-'u' Bitdilltifnn, .\<tfni-F!< Mi/x- 
terics, Scirnfijir (^in'i'ohnmtions of Throsopluf, 
Oretdt Chmiidrif and Thr Phifdra of fhr 
Secret iJoctrinr. 

If he cares for the study of comparative 
religion he should road: Unirn-ml Ted-hook 
of Relvjiun and Morals, Four (I mat Itdii/ioiix, 
The Great Law, The Bh(uja'o<u1-Gifa, Hints 
on the StiiAly of the Bluujavnd-Gita, The 
IJjpanisharls, The Wisdom of thr Ujf)anisluids, 
An Advanced Tad-houh of Eiinl.n Ueliijion 
and Ethics, The Light <f Asia, A Butldhist 
Catechism, Buddhist Popular hreburrs and 
The Religious Problem in hdia-. 

If he thinks chiefly of the Christian pi-e.- 
sentation of these truths, the best books are : 
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/>■((// ( 7 (■ < 'lii'ifttiiniifti, 'I'll!' (Imsifutv Creed, ¥rag- 
iii< itfs <>i '< I'liitli Foi’iidffi'ii, The Perfect Wa.y. 

If i>iie wislu's to investigate the origin 

and t‘arly history of Christianity, in addi- 
ti(»n to the hooks on the subject already 
mentioned, Mr. Mead’.s Avorks Avill specially 
appeal to him : Did JenitK Lire WO B.C. ? 

Tin ( liispelx <(iid the (}(r^p)ei, Orphent^ and 
Plofiiiiir. 

Tile stiuh'iit who is interested in applying 
I'lu'osophy to the world of modern thought, 
and to political and social questions, may 
pmfitahly turn to : The ChiitKiiiuj World, 

Snine Pruldetnx of Life, Thentiiiph'ij and Snnian. 
fiife, Oreidf Mxrdi/x and Theorojihy and the. 
Seir I 'si/rlioh III I/. 

If, as is the case with most enquirers, 
his mani intm-est centres round the wider 
knowledge aiul the grasp of life resulting 

from a study of occultism, he should read, 
in a<ldifion to many of the books mentioned 
ahiive ; .1 Sfiidij in CoiiKcionmienK, A')i hitrodfWG- 
tin,/ til Yniiii. t 'hlirnij/ii nee, Breams, Tnrisi- 
life Del jn r.i. Mint Vinihle and Tnvisible, 
Thnioilit- The Ktuilufinn of Life and 
h’liriii, Tliiiioihl-Pi'ieer — its Control and. Cvd- 
tnre. The Other Fide of I tenth and the 
two A'oIuUU'S of The I utter Life. 
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It will be desirable that he should comprt'- 
hond the subjects dealt with iu the luauuals 
on Rphiritruufidii, Kiirma, and Mnn mill Inn 
Budli's. 

Indeed, these should be taken at an ('a.rly 
stage of his reading. The earnc'st studc'ut, 
who intends to live Theosophy, as well as 
merely to study it intellectually, should also 
have knowledge of the inner purpose ol' 
the Theosophical Society. Mo will gain 
this from Mi's. Bosant’s London- Ijnctinm of 
1907 and The Clut-iii/iiKj ]Vorl<l, from The 
Inner Life- (2 vols.), as well as from the study 
of Colonel Olcott’s Old Diori/ Leoren, and 
Mr. Sinnett’s Orculf World and Iiteidenfn in 
the JAfe. of Madame Blavatnktj. 

I myself think that the greatest book 
of all, Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doefrine, 
shoiild be left until all those othoi’S have 
been thoroughly assimilated, for the man who 
comes to it thus thoroughly prepared will 
gain from it far more than is otherwise 
possible. I know that many students pi'efor 
to take it at an earlier stage, but it seems 
to me more an encyclopaedia or book of 
reference. 

Four books Avhich are now in preparation 
should be added to this list as soon as 
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they appear : A Text-honk of Theosofhy, 
which endeavours to state the Theosophical 
teaching in the simplest possible form, and 
without technical terms ; The Hidden Side 
of Thivijx, which shows how a knowledge 
of occultism changes our view with regard 
to all sorts of small practical matters in 
every-day life ; Man ; Whence, How, Whither 1 
which gives a detailed account of the past 
evolution of man, and shows something^ of 
tlui fut\xre which lies before him ; FHst 
Trhii'ijdeff of Theosophy, wliich is to approach 
the whole sxxbject from the scientific stand- 
point, and to present it from an entirely 
new point of view. 

The coxirse I have indicated above means 
some years of hard reading for the ordinary 
man, but one who has achieved it and tries 
to put into practice what he has learnt will 
certainly bo in a position to afford much 
help to his follow-men. 
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Accident, death bj, 13, 17 
saved in an, 504 

Accnmnlated karma, 499 
Action of thought on 
physical matter, 153 
Adepts, Hierarchy of, 530 
Advantages of crema- 
tion, 21, 22 

Advice from the dead, 155 
Adyar, 160, 248, 253, 255, 
563, 575, 576 
Aeonian suspension, 295 
Alfoction, importance 
of, 473 


influence of, 

77 

Akbar, 

533 

Alcyone, lives of, 

60, 225, 
378 

Ambition, individualisa- 

tion through. 

388 

Atioicnt Wisdom, The, 262, 
314 

Angels, 

245 

Anglo-Saxons, 

397, 401 


opportunity of the, 541 
Animal-men, lunai', 315, 
323, 470 


Animal obsession, 29 
thought of an, 305 
Animals, classes among, 306 
individualisation 
of, 303, 373 

individualised, 44 
karma of, 491, 492, 520 
seven types of, 380 
Apparition, an unprac- 
tised, 196 

of dead person, 195 


Appearance of a Master, 565 
devas, 246 

Archetypal world, 334 
Argument, unnecessary, 150 
Arhat, the, 246 


Arithmetic, Atlantean, 408 


Artificial elemental, 

167 

Aryan sub-races. 

466 

Asoka, King, 

572 

Asteroids, the. 

281 

Astral activity, evidence 

of, 

93 

cognition. 

46 

conditions. 

14, 22 

counterparts, 

48 

entanglement, 

181 

experiences, remem- 

bering, 

105 

forgetfulness, 

104 


help, 87 

imprisonment, 31 
interpenetration, 12 
keynote, the, 205 
matter, rearrange- 
ment of, 45, 50, 51, 
102 

pleasures, 117 

slum work, 36 

speech, 97 

Astral body, building of, 19 
ceaseless motion of, 136 
how it is affected, 19 
of ordinary man, 69 
senses of the, 7, 46, 210 
Astral life, 55, 85 

continuity of, 84 
karma duiing, 65 
length of, 18 
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Astral work, 2:^, 9 1 

for everyone, 9(> 

Astral world, fear in 
tlie, 114 

karma in the, 519 

location in, 45, 52 

no sleep in. 10^^ 


unconsciousness in, 15, 

91 

Astrology and death, 508 
Asymmetry of mental 
body, 125 

Atlantean arithmeiic, 408 
Atlanteans, the, 407 , 

Atom, the, 261, 262, 264 i 
movements of the, 264 ; 
permanent, -144 j 

Atoms, evolution of, 240 
At the Feet of the 

Mader, 228 

Attitude of mind after 
death, 19 

Attracting the ego, 142 
Augoeides, the name or 
chord of the, 208, 210, ; 

223 I 

Aura, colours of the, 247 | 
distortion of the, 252 i 
expansion of, 248 
human foim inside, 250 
of a book, 198 

of a country, 231 

of a baby, 438 

size of the, 522 

Author, the mind of, 201 

Baby, aui’a of, 438 

Babylon, captivity in, 406 
Ikicoii, Lord, 532 

Barhishads, the, 318 
Beliefs, savage, 40 

Besant, Mrs., quoted, 29 
Biblical scenes, thought- 
forms of, 164 


j Birth, return to, 121 

! Blavatsky, Madame, 5t>2, 
j 571, 577 

1 in Bgypi, 565 

' Bliss of heaven life, 72 
Blue men, 262 

Boat- load, golden, 285 
orange, 2t>2 

I rose, 285 

I Bodliisait va, the, 292 
' Bodies art‘ veils, 55 

highta', growth of, 21*9 
Body, a niistit, 1*52 

eansal, 2(>7 

mental, 127 

Book, aura of a, 198 
Book (f ihv Dvtuf Th(\ 1*09 

Books, forthcoming, 585 

library, 199 

on Theosophy, 581 
s(‘etarian, 2(X) 

Bourgeoisie, 222, *1*69 
Boyle, Hubert, 522 

Bringing over past 

knowledge, 155 

Brotherhood, the Groiit 
White, 520 

Bubbles in Koilon, 2(>1 
Buddha, the Lord, 450 
Buddhic faculties, use 
of, 220 

Buddhist education, 575 
Building-elemental, ^140, 
*147 

Building of astral body, 19 
of solar system, 259 

Cancklding of Kaimia, 504 
Captain, story of the 
faithful, 570 

Captious students, *172 
Ca2)tivity in Babylon, 106 
Case of individualisa- 
tion, ;i05 
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Causal body, 267 

microscope, 203 

visions, 196 

Cause of headache, 180 
Ceaseless motion of 

astiul body, 136 

Conti'c between the 
eyebrows, 203 

Centres, mental, of in- 
fection, 138 

of thought, 157 

(h‘rtaiut.y of justice, 526 
Chain, the earth, 331 
distribution at end 
of, 301 

(Uiaius, incarnation of, 275, 
285 

planetary, 273 

Changes of personality, 567 
Chaiucter indicated in 
nioatal body, 133 

Characteristics, personal,454 
Child, still-boni, 449 
Children after death, 17 
(dairvoyant, 191 

Clio ice by the ego, 510 
Chord of the Augoeides,210 
the mystic, 204 

Christ, the coming, 393,534 
(^hriafian Urced, The^ 284, 
373 

Clairvoyance, 185, 226 
dangei’B of, 185, 186 
may ho learnt, 171 
uses of, 190 

Clairvoyant children, 191 
Class, the lower middle, 

322, 469 
the upiier middle, 320, 
469 

(Uasses among animals, 306 
incarnation in, 514 

working, 

Climate of Mars, 413 


Cognition, astral, 46 

Collective karma, 520 

thought-forms, 162 

Colours in mental body, 

128, 130 
of the aura, 247 

Coming Christ or 

Teacher, the, 393, 534 
Communication through 
a medium, 8 

with heaven, 58 

Conditions, astral, 14, 22 
during first round, 337 
in interstellar space, 

266 

of the heaven life, 54, 
56, 75 

I Connection between ego 


and mind, 141 

Consciousness, continu- 
ous, *70? 

dash of causal, 67 

on sub-planes, 49 

simultaneous, 50 


Consequences of suicide, 12 
Continuity of astral life, 84 
Continuous consciousness, 

70, 283 

Control of thought, 152 
Corpse, disposal of, 18 
Corpse-eater, the, 40 

Counterparts, astral, 48 
Course of study in Theo- 
sophy, 580 

Country, aura of, 231 
Craters, lunar, 272 

Creation by thought, 241 
Cremation, advantages 
of,^ ^ 21,22 

Criminals, habitual, 326 
Cruelty, karma of, 515, 525 
Crustacean, a mental, 137 
Cure for drunkenness, 181 
Cure, mental, 1*79 
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Dangers of clairvoyance, 

185, 18() 
limited view, 230 

mediuinsliip, 17(> 

personal bias, 229 

Darwinian theories, 347 

Dates, deteimiiiiatiou 
of, 225 

verification of, 332 
Dead, advice from, 155 
man, what he 

knows, (>, 8, 9 

person, apparition 
of, 195 

relation of, to eai*th, 6 
what they see, 88 
Death and astrology, 508 
as regained by 
Lipika, 505 

attitude of mind 
after, 19 

by accident, 13, 17 

children after, 17 
conditions after, 22 
help at time of, 89 
the karma of, 502 
language after, 99 
materialist after, 62, 64 
not foreordained, 508 
premature, 507 

sudden, 16 

Theosophy after, 86, 

101 

the psychic after, 5 
the Theosophist 
after, 3 

the worldly man 
after, 296 

what happens at, 34 
Degrees of individualisa- 
tion, 379 

Democracy, Turanian, 409 
Department of religious 
instruction, 532, 536 


Depression, why it is 

wrong, 152 

Desiiubility of a long 
life, ^ 507 

Desire, the wearing out 
of, 24 

Destinies, different, 4(>5 
Destiny, human, 239 

moulding, 237 

of a man, 503 

Determination of dates, 225 
I )evariijas, 433,441 

Devas, the, 245 

a})peuranco of the, 24t> 
Iris It, ' 251 

musical, 102 

Diagram of life- waves, 313 
of momtds from the 
moon, 314 

Difference between as- 
tral and pliysic*al 
worlds, 2t) 

Differences of tempera- 
ment, 229 

Different destinies, 465 
Dimension, the foui'th, 121 
Dimensious, higher, 118 
Direct action of thought, 

143 

Disciple, the, 511 

Disease is inharmony, 180 
Disposal of corpse, 18 


Dissatisfaction, sublime, 481 
Distance, finding people 
at a, 204, 212, 214 
Distinguished people, 319, 
468 

Distortion of aum, 252 
of memory, 106 

Distribution at end of 
chain, 301 

Dog, the lap-, 521 

tnan’s duty towards, 522 
sporting, 521 
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Dogmas in Theosophy, 
no, 235 

Double, etheric, 176 

Doubt, the fetter of, 235 
Drama, the astral coun- 
terpart of a, 11 

Dramatisation by the I 

ego, 107 

Dream-house, story of 
the, 234 

Drunkard after death, 6 
obsession by, 6 

Drunkards, 470 

Drunkenness, cure for, 181 

Earth chain, the, 331 

Regents of the, 433 

Easter Island, 363 

Education, Buddhist, 575 

pariah, 575 

Educative karma, 509 

Effect of grief upon the 
dead, 9 

of popularity, 77 
of thought on emo- 
tion, 145 

Eglinton, Mr., 555 

Ego and mind, connection 
between, 141 

attracting the, 142 

choice by, 510 

dramatisation by, 107 
life of, 68 

reflected in personal- 
ity, 372 

symbolism of, 107, 159 
the triple, 208 

Eighth sphere, the, 273 
Electi'ons, 265 

Elemental, artificial, 167 
the building, 440, 447 
the mental, 100 

Elemental essence and 
thought, 165 


evolution of, 166 

Elopement, story of the, 108 
Emanations, physical, 192 
Embryology, 446 

Emmerich, Anne Cather- 
ine, 161, 165 

Emotion affected by 
thought, 145 

products, 195 

Entanglement, astral, 181 
Equilibrium, the law of, 477 
Ernest, ^ 558 

Error, sources of possi- 
ble, 229 

Esoteric Buddhism^ 459, 460 
Etheric double, 176 

fog, 35, 36 

Evidence of astral 

activity, 03 

Evil of grumbling, 148 

Evolution of atoms, 340 

of elemental essence, 

166 

a lower, 278 

table of, 286 

Excitement, avoid, 88 

Exercise, a useful, 147 

Expansion of the aura, 248 
Explosion, story of the, 106 
Extraordinary pheno- 
mena, S^8 

Eyebrows, centre be- 
tween, 203 

Faculties, buddhic, 220 

psychic, 139, 171, 107 
psychic, how to 
obtain, 172 

Failures of the fifth 
round, 295 

Family pride, 467 

Fear, individualisation 
through, ^7 

on the astral plane, 114 
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Fetter of doubt, the, 235 
Fifth round, failures of, 295 
Finding people at. a 
distance, 204, 212, 214 
Firbolgs, the, 394 

Fire, introduction of, 35(> 
First 1 ‘ouiid, conditions 
during, 337 

man in, 340 

Flash of causal conscioUwS- 
ness, 67 

Flexibility of intervals, 37S 
of karma, 487 

Fog, the etheric, 35, 36 
Force of habit, 144 

responsibility for 
use of, 183 

Foreseeing the futime, 235 
Forger, story of inno- 
cent, 183 

Forgetfulness, astral, 104 ] 
Formation of inayavi- ! 

rupa, 99 ; 

of physical body, hlO ; 
Forthcoming books, 585 ! 
Fourth dimension, the, 121 ; 
globe, recapitula- 
tion on, 328, 359 ; 
Freedom by scUlc.ssncss, 1 

519 I 


G \snTASi‘, King, 572 

Gates, Professor, ipioted, 

192 

Germ, the physical, 411 
Goal of humanity, 291 

God, a tribal, -105 

Golden l)oat-load, 385 

Good action, result of, 51 H> 
Gossip, wickedness of, 1 IS 
Grey world, the, 35, 36 
Great White brother- 
hood, the, 539 

Giaef, effect’ of, 9 

Gix)ups of workers, 378 

Group soul, the, 319 

karma of, 523, 52*1 
niimher iiu 379 

Growth of higher body, 

I 249 

I Grumbling, evil of, 118 

force of, 1 11 

Habitual criiuinuls, 32tj 

Hasttming of karma, t>l 

lTeatla<'lus caust* of, l89 

Hea.V(‘n, communication 
with, 58 

(*{>iisc,ious action in, *59 
mali*rialist In, tJ2 

Heaven life, bliss of, 72 


Free will, fragmentary, 238 j karma during, t»2, 64 


French Revolution, the, 534 the conditions of, 51, 

Friends, how to think 56, 75 

of, 149 Heavenly Man, tht‘, 389, 

Friendship in the heaven 391 

world, 56 Heaven world, frieiulship 

reasons for, 54 in, 56 

Function of intellecttial iuflueneW from, 74 

man, 548 Help at time of death, 89 

Fund of karma, geneml, in thought, 15H 

484 Helper, qualititjation of, 91 , 
Future, foreseeing the, 235 535 

men of the, 355 Helpers, inviHihlo, 

Hierarchy of adepts, 530 
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Hiiyh tluniLclit. ivustm 


foT\ 

Itis 

Hilulranees are training, 

510 

Histnrit'ul >eenes. 

tinmglit -foi-nw of. 

l(i2 

floUM's on Mars, 

415 

How to help a. St rally. 

87 

Hinnun dt*st in\ , 

239 

form insiile aura. 

250 

Hnmamiy, goal of. 

291 


moulds .‘^dO 


Hydrogiui, 


21)5 

Hypatia, 


515 

how 

they arise. 




i(;o 

psvtdn unet risaf ion 


of, 


201 

Itlent ideation td' charac- 


fees, 


222 

niusicm as 

to physical 


world. 

10 

eouerete, in 


tuentul la 

hIv. 

121 

lmitati<»ns. 

terrest rial. 



liuportuiu’o of allVction, 473 
!inju'ifM»nnu,'nt, uslrul, 31 
iinpulso ami intuit ion, 154 
Impurity, 187 

I iH'urnut ion in t4Hssi‘s, *514 
of chains, 275, 285 

Hux in, W)7 

fndividunliHation, a oaHo 
*)f, 305 

dc^fi’ccH of, 379 

of jinimals, 303, 373 

premature, 383 

thnm^h nmhition, 388 
thi*on|^h fenr, 387 
fiHliviclunlisecl aniumlH, *14 
InfluencijK fwm heaven 
world, 74 

of affection, 77 


Fufliience of our thoughts 


on others, 147 

Ingratitude, karma of, 516 
Inharmony is disease, ISO 
Initiation,* 228 

Injuries, small, 485 

Injuring a Great One, 516 


Inner round, the, 308, 345, 
411 

Instrument of karma, 439 
Intellectual man, function 


of, 548 

I ntelligible world, 334 
Interpenetration of astral 
objects, 12 

Intei'stellar space, condi- 
tions in, 266 

Intervals between lives, 370, 
377, 458 
flexibility of, 378 
Inti^oduction of fire, 356 
Intuition and impulse, 154 
Intuitional man, the, 139 
Investigation, labour of, 227 
Iniu'iiihh' 28 

Invisible helpers, S3 

, work of the, 25, 36, 51 
1 Invocations, repetition 
of, 173 

I Irish devas, 251 

race, 394 

.Tkwish mee, 403 

, Judgment, the last, 295 

, Jupiter, 281 

' Justice, certainty of, 526 

! Karma, accumulated, 499 

{ a new piece of, 523 
cancelling of, 504 

collective, 520 

during astral life, 65 


during heaven life, 62, 
64 


Vot. 2. 75 
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Karma dining sleep, 71 

educative, 509 

flexibility of, 487 

general fund of, 48 1 

hastening of, 61 

how it may be paid, 

487, 512 
instrument of, 489 
Lords of, 488 

mass, 508 

modifleation of, 4t8, 
•1.98 

not merciless, -1.94 

of animals, 491, 492, 
520 

of being Inirnt, 515 
of cruelty, 515, 525 
of death, 502 

of group -soul, 528, 524 , 

of ingiutitude, 516 

of injuring a Great i 
One, 516 | 

of selfishness, 488 j 


Labourers, unskilled, 47() 
Language after death, 99 
on ^lars, 

Lap-dog, tht‘, 521 

Last judgment, tlie, 295 
Law of equilibrium, 477 
Lemurians, tlie, 8()2 

Length of astral life, 18 
Lettei*, matenalisatiou 
of, 564, 568, 569 

Levitation, 182 

Library books, 199 

Life, astnil, 55, 85 

desimbility of long, 

507 

of ego, 68 

Life- waves, diagi'am of, 818 
successive, 288 

Lujht^ a letter to, 558 
Limited view, danger 
of, 280 

Link, necessity of, 218 
Lipika, 438 


of service, 

51;] 

on the asti*al plane, 519 l 

prarabdha, 

497 

racial, 

401 

“ ready-money, ” 

490 

the method of. 

495 

three kinds of, 

602 

unpreventable, 

493 

Karmic spheres, the, 

496 

Keynote, the astral. 

205 

Key to Theosophy^ The^ 

62 

Killing out desire, 

25 

Kindnesses, small, 

484 

King Asoka, 

572 

King Gashtasp, 

572 

Koilon, 

259 

bubbles in, 

261 

Kumara, Sanat, 

365 


Larouh of investigation, 

227 


death as regarded 
by, 505 

Lives are school-days, 506 
identification of cha- 
racters in, 222 
intervals between, 870, 
377, 458 
of Alcyone, 60, 225, 878 
past, how they are 
seen, 214 

Location on astral plane, 45, 
52 

Looos, Planetary, the, 285, 
334, 391, 481 
Staff of the, 289 

the plan of the, 238 
the solar, 431 

London Lodge, Tmnmction 
of, 314 

Lord BuDDirA, the, 45(> 
Lord Maitreya, the, 586 
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Lords of Karma, 433 
of the Dark Face, 386 
of the Flame, 330, 364 
work of, 367, 368 
of the Moon, 315, 318, 
356, 360, 462 
Lost souls, 298 

Lower evolution, a, 278 

middle class, the, 322, 
469 

Lunacy, 33 

Lunar animal-men, 315, 

323, 470 
craters, 272 

successes, 317 

MA(5ician’, an oriental, 42 
Maj^uiiication, 202 

Muitreya, the Lord, 536 
Man, the Heavenly, 389, 
391 

Man in the first round, 340 
second round, 348 
third ix)und, 350 
Man, qualities of, 547 
Man's duty towards 
dog, 522 

Manu, the, 284, 335, 370, 
392, 403, 534, 535, 572 
Manuscript, i-eading a, 198 
Manvaiitai’a, a, 284 

Man Vmblo and Invisible, 
127, 132, 138, 246, 373 
Man : W7a*nce, How and 
mitherl 370, 585 
Mars, 280, 309, 329, 338, 
355, 410 

and its inhabitants, 

410 

climate of, 413 

houses on, 415 

language on, 415 
socnit society on, 421 
Mass kaima, ^03 


Master, appearance of a, 

565 

a letter to the, 560 
a reply from the, 562 
Masters and pupils, 59, 537 
of the Wisdom, 223, 
319, 454, 486 
the work of the, 540 
Materialisation, 177 

of a letter, 564, 568, 
569 

Materialist after death, 62, 
64 

in heaven, 62 

Matter-of-fact man, 139 
Matter through matter, 
passage of, 122 

Mayavirupa, formation 
of, 99 

Medium, a physical, 175 

communication 

through, 8 

Mediumship, 174 

dangers of, 176 

Memories, the two, 218 

Memory, distortion of, 106 
revival of, 457 

Men, blue, 363 

of the future, 355 

professional, 320, 469 
Mental body, the, 127 

asymmetry in, 135 

character indicated 
in, 133 

colours in, 128, 130 

concx'ete images in, 131 

striations in, 132 

Mental centres of in- 
fection, 138 

crustaceans, 137 

cure, 179 

elemental, the, 100 

shell, the, 76 

unit, the, 128, 436 
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]\[eiital warts, 1*S7 

windows, 72 

Mercury, 209, 238, (‘‘it 
Mesmorisiu, uiKlesira]>ilify 
of, 194 

Message from Colonel 
Olcott, 578 

Method of karma, 495 

Methods of magnitication, 

202 

^Licroscope, a causal, 202 
.Milesians, the, 294, 290, 400, 
4.01 

the spell of, 400 

Aliud of an author, 201 

Mindless, sin of the, 202 
jMistit body, a, 452 

l\£odes of individuali- 
sation, 270 1 

IModifi cation of kanua, 442, 
498 ’ 

Monad, the triple, 209 
^Lonads from the moon, 214 , 
IMoiisters, 22 ' 

Moon, ilu*, 270 

Lords of the, 215, 218, j 
256, 260, 4()2 , 
monads from the, 214 , 
Moou-animals, 225, 470 j 
Moon-men, 215, 218, 222, * 
369, 462, 469 
Mother, the thought of a, 450 
Moulding destiny, 227 i 
Moulds of humanity, 227, 
236, 360 

Movements of the atom, 264 
Musical devas, 102 

Mystic choi^, the, 204 
Mystical thought, 139 

ITamp: of the Augoeides, 
208 

the true, 207 

Nature spirits, 261, 255 


Nebular stage of solar 
system, 270 

Necessity of link, 212 

Neglected power, a, 11*2 

N(»ptiuus 27th 2i'-^2 

Nirmunakaya, n\ser\ oir 
of the, 78 

Number iu group-soul, 2>79 

OnsKssioN, animal, 29 
(hrtilt t If, 2t>2, 262 

Occult divisiou of worltl, 

520 

(kcnit WiU'hL Thv, 551. 

Olcott, Colonel, cremu- 
tiim of, 577 

in At hint is, 570 

in India, 572 

in I^ei*sia, f572 

message from, 578 

rebirth of, 579 

testimonial to, 574 

work of, 57 t 

Omar Khayyam i| noted, 5 1-9 
Opportunit ies, Hinall, 

bring gi-eater, 542 

Orange boat -load, 262, 282, 
284 

Ordinary man, astral 

body of, {)9 

Oriental magician, an, 42 
Origin of wheat, 268 

Pai,mistry, 508 

Parents, why chosen, 4419 

Pariah education, 575 

Passage of matter tlu’ough 
matter, 122 

Past knowledge, bring- 
ing over, 455 

lives, how they are 
seen, 214 

Path, those approaching, 
the, 464 
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1^88 
•i‘87, 
512 

H^|L!:li^ll and 

3U7, 398 
nj Man. Thr. 315 
di'^tinguislR'd, 319, 
•kI8 

Pol iiiatiriit alttin, flu*, 444 

tliiaiirht -forms, 1()1 
Pm‘.s(»njil biuH, danger 
of, 229 

ohanu4 eristics, 454* 
Personality, cluiugcs of, 

5d7 


Prejudice, 137, 138, 221 
Premature death, 507 
individualisation, 383 
Pride of family, 467 
of mce, 466 

Pi'obation, seven years 
of, 562 

Pn)ducts of emotion, 193 
Professional men, 320, 469 
Proportion of successes, 296 
Psychic after death, 5 
untrained, unreli- 
ability of, 231 

Psychic faculties, 139, 171, 
197 


rcticct ion of ego, 327 
Plicin*nu'im, extruordi- 
imry, 568 

poltergeist, 11 

l^hysicui holly, formution 


% 

•no 

emanations, 

19ti 

germ, 

mutter, action of 

•n-t. 

thought on, 

isn 

miHlium, Ji, 

175 

world, illusions as to, 10 


i’igtnics, 363 

Phin td' the 238 j 

Planetary chains, 273 

Lihjos, 285, 334, 391, 

431 ; 

Planet H, seed upon, 307,343 
4(>8 

IMeasuivs, asiml, 114 

l^iwer, a noglinded, 142 

of nnsullisljness, 79 

l*o\vers, psy<‘hic (see 


Fncult ie.s) 

1 *« 4 1 ei wi St jdienonieua. 

11 

Popularity, eifect 

of, 

77 

Pohehionis, date 

of 


sinking. 


•225 

Ih-mnlaliiH kuma, 


407 


how to obtain, 172 

Psychometrisation of 
ideas, 201 

of thouglit-forms, 157 
Psychonietry, 232 

‘‘ Pudding-hags,” 329 
Pupils, Masters and, 59, 537 
Purposes of the Tlieo- 
KOphical Society, 537 

, Ql A MKI CATIONS of a 

I helper, 91, 535 

Qualities of man, 547 
three necessary, 549 

Rack, the Irish, 394 
the Jewish, 403 
the Spanish, 401 
Kaciid karma, 401 

pnde, 466 

Readjustment, 479, 483 

‘‘lleady^money ” karma, 490 
Rean*angemeiit of astiid 
matter, 45, 50, 51, 102 
Reason, always follow, 155 
for high thought, 168 
Reasons for friendship, 54 
Rebirth of Colonel Olcott, 
579 
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AOYAU TAI.KS 


Eebirt-li, ilu'eo factoid 

in, 429, 477 

Recapii ulntuni on fourth 
globe, b28, Ih>9 

Recognitiou of Tlieo.sopliy, 
54() 

Records, the rending of, 

162, 2ir. ' 

imrolliiig of the, 224 
what, they are, 217 ' 
Regents of the earth, 422 
Reincarnation, not in an 
animal, 29, 22 

Relation of the dead to 
earth, 2 

Religions, Theosophy ' 

helps all, 521 j 

Religious instruction, 
department of, 522, 52() 
Remember, how to, 114 
Remembering astral ex- 
periences, 105 j 

Reminiscences, 554 i 

Repetitions, result of, 174 | 
Resemblance, what deter- 
mines, 451 

Reservoir of Nirmanakaya, 
78 

Result of good action, 500 
Return to bh*th, 421 

Revival of memory, 457 
Revolution, the French, 524 
Reward, each has his, 501 
Rising higher, 50 


Rmoahal, the. 

294 

Rose boat-load, 

285 

Rosenkreutz, Christian, 

, 523 

Round, the inner, 308, 

245, 

411 

Saint and scientist, 

550, 


551 

Sanat Kumara, 

265 

Saturn, 

282 


Savage iadicth, 10 

vSuvage'^, kimlly, 2,'',s 

Saved in ati ucciiiiuit, 501 
Sceptic, ho\\ to treat 

a, 555 

Scietitist and »sainl. 55(\ 551 
Seripture.s, mhuios fronu 27 
Second rouml, man in 
the, 2 1^ 

f>ight, 2i(^ 

sight, Ntnr\ oh 2U^ 
Src/'<‘^ Dorfnn*^ I'ht , 2S 1, 
.*11 h 2lv^, 222, 255, 2t»th 
2i>5, 2(*M>, 2S(>, 291, 459, 

Secret Mveiety tm Mars, 421 
Secitiriun hooks, 2iK) 

See good in i^verythiug, 552 
Seed upi>n other planets, 

207, t2 

SeiHshiicss, kartna of, 17 
Selflessuess brings free- 
dom, 519 

Self, ideutitiaitiou of 

higher and lower, (iO 
Senses of the astral body, 

7, -k’s 210 
Septiratiou of the sexes, .‘152 
Servers, the baud of, <>() 
Service, karma of, 512 
vSeven Paths, the, 2S8 
types, the, 290 

types of animals, 280 
Sex in incarmition, 4()7 
Sexes, separation of 
the, 252 

Shade or shell, 427 

Shell, mental, 76 

Sight, our partial, 119 
Simultaneous conscious- 
ness, 50 

Sill of the mindleHH, .‘162 
Sixth root-race, Mann 
of, 572 
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Sizo of aura, 252 

Sky-^^alkers, 182 

Slate writing*, 555 

S 1 a u g] 1 1 ei'i n a n ’ s stilf er- 
iiig’s, 39 

Sleep, karma during, 71 
unknown in astral I 
^\orld, 103 i 

Slee])ing and waking 
life, unity of, 55 

Slum work, astral, 36 

Small injuries, 485 

kindnesses, 484 

(ipjMirtunitics biing 
greater, 542 

Solar LtMios^ the, 431 

Solar system, Imilding 
of the, 259 

nebular stage of 

the, 270 

Soldier and waggon, 
story of the, 106 

Souls, lost, 298 

Sources of possihle('rr(U*,229 
S}>anish race, the, 401 

Speech, astral, 97 

Spcdl of the Milesians, 400 

Sphere, the eighth, 273 

S[)hei'eH of karma, 496 
Spirit of a tree, 255 

the tnple, 371 

Spoiling dog, the, 521 
SpoHsinan, the, 40 

Stair of the la loos, 289 
Stagnation, mental, 137 
Still-horn child, 449 

Story of second-sight, 240 
soldier and waggon, 106 
the agitated helper, 89 
dream-honse, 234 
explosion, 106 

faithful captain, 570 
frustifited cdope- 
ment, 108 


Story of the innocent 
forger, 183 

Stxrations in the mental 
body, 132 

Students, captious, 473 

Study in Theosophy, 

I coni'se of, 580 

Snbba Rao, Mr. T., 452 

Sub-lnnar world, 53 

Sub-planes, conscious- 
ness on, 49 

Sub-races, Aryan, 466 

Sublime dissatisfaction, 481 
I Successes, proportion 
I of, 296 

lunar, 317 

Successive life-waves, 283 

Sudden death, 16 

Suffering unnecessary, 480 
Suicide, consequences 
of, 12 

Summerland, the, 27 

Suspension, eeonian, 295 

Swedenborg, 230 

Symbolism of ego, 107, 159 

Table of evolution, 286 

Tanmatra and tattwa, 260 

Teacher, the coming, 393, 

534 

Temperament, diifferen- 


ces of, 229 

Tennyson, Lord, 174 

Terminology, Theoso- 
phical, 566 

Teirestrial imitations, 369 
Testimonial to Colonel 
Olcott, 574 

Theories of Darwin, 347 
Theosophical Society, 
careless members of, 538 
folly to abandon 539 
purposes of, 537 

what it is, 529 
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Tlioosopliioal torniino- 

li>gy, ^ *“)(>(> 

Tlieosopliisi after death, d 
Theosophy after death, 

101 

books oil, 

course of study in, 580 
helps all religious, 5dl 
iustiiiit reeognitiou 
of, 5d{) 

lu) dogmas iu, 205 

types not attracted 
to, 542 

Tliird round, man in 
the, 250 

Thought, action on phys* 
ical matter, 152 

and elemental 

essence, 105 

centres, 157 

control of, 152 

creation by, 241 

direct action of, 142 

help in, 158 

mystical, 129 

of a mother, 450 

of an animal, 205 

Th(}2c(jht-Faniis, 144 

Thought-forms, 

collective, 102 

of biblical scenes, 164 

cof historical scenes, 162 
permaneiitj 161 

psychometrisation 
of, 157 

Three factors in rebirth, 

429, 477 
kinds of karma, 502 


necessary qualities, 549 
Training from hindrances, 
510 

Tmiisaction of London 
Lodge, 214 

Tree, the spirit of a, 255 


Ti'ibal god, a UK> 

Triple ego, tlu\ 2t^S 

mona<I, tlu\ 2(h^ 

spirit, the, 27n 

True naiiu'. the. 2t'7 

Tsong-kiia-pa, 52.1 

dhmt ha -de-tlanaa n, 2i * L •»*. ^5, 
;;‘»6 

'rurnniau demoerju'y, 409 

Tvpt‘s not atti'iuded !)y 
Theosophy, 5 12 

seven, of animals, 2M) 
the seven, 290 


Uxct^KseiorsN'K.ss on astral 
plane, 15, 91 

rnemployablo, the, 470 

Unreliability of untraineil 
psychic, 221 

Unification of higher and 
lower self, 6<) 

Unit, the mental, 128, 426 
Unity of sleeping and 
' waking life, 55 

UnsoltishncsH, power 
j)f, 79 

Up{)er middle tdass, 220, 

469 

I Useful e.xendse, a, 147 

; Uses of clairvoyance, 190 

I Uranus, 282 


1 YAMriKH, the, 42 

, Veils, bodies are, 55 

; Venus, 278 

I satellite of, 279 

! Vor'ification of dates, 222 
Visions, causal, 

Visions of A. 0. Km- 
merich, lt>l, 165 

Visualisation, 140 

Vitality, 179 

Vivisector, tlio, in 

Vulcan, 27(), 278 
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WAlt'i>, mental. 


ld7 

Work of tlie A In stars, 

r> 10 

** Watermen, tma-ihlc 


Workers, groups of. 

d7R 

and bad. “ 


dob 

Working elasses. 

:>2d. 

Wickedne>>. -id ^ u’D-'.sip, 

1 1*8 

World, i he areln'typa.i. 

d:M 

Windows. meuTal, 


72 

occuli di\'isioi) oi. 

5di) 

What a tU‘a(l man 1 

knew; 

s, ti. 

the grey, d 

b, db 



S. b 

l-lie i]itelligibh‘, 

ddd- 

What happen^ at 

deat h, dd 

tin* siib-lunar. 

5d, 

Wheat, origin of. 


d(i8 

WorldK man affer death. 

Work, astral. 


k bd. 


b, 2('i 

lur iweryone. 


<>() 

Worlds, ditl'erence b(*- 


Work <ti' ('olonel Okattt 

, r)7-i 

tvveen astral and 


t he invisible helpers. 

physical. 
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■>:>, :ir,. r)i 

Wot‘ry, 

150 

tin* Lords o 

!’ the 
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The Theosophical Society 

rUEKh is Ml KKI.HilON* IlIGHHK I'llAN THUTl! 

OBJECTS : 

'I’u t'otnu u nuc'leus oi’ tho rniverstil ol 

Ilunuiiiity, without tlisliuetion oi nice, creed, sex, 
caste or color. 

To eiuMmraj^t* the study of comparati\ e religion, pliil<)S()}>liy 
and science. 

To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and tlu' 
po\vM‘rs latent in niaii. 


Htiquirich may lie addrt‘ssed to the Recording Secre- 
tary, TheoHophitail Society, Adyar, Madras, vS., India, oi* 
*o any one of the following (ieneral Secretaries . 

1 AM! incA' Ur. Weller Van Ihuik, ol. North Sta{<' 
Sti-eet, ('hicugo 

- Bmi'AiN Mr. J 1, \V(‘dgwoo(l. RM), Xtov Bond 

StreiJt, Loudon, W. 

'A, IxniA Mr. Jehangir Sonibji, Benares City, U. P. 
L ArsTKAMA- Mr. W. G. •iohn. 13*2, Phillip Street, 
Sydney, N. S. W. 

a, S*“ANntXAViA- “Lieut. C'ol. Gustat Kiiiell, Lngelbr^Clits- 
giitun, Stockholm, SwiMlen. 
d, Kkw ZhAUNir -nr. G. W. Sunders. ;ir)L Queen Stivet, 
Auckluiid. 

7 Ni.niKUi.wn" Mr, Guoop-Kt>opnums, Anl^leldijk, 7(\ 

AntHteitlain, 

H, FnAN* K M, Charles Blech, 59, A venue de la Bourdou- 
UHts, Paria. 

9, h 4 lA'--Pmf. 0. Peiixig, L Dogali, Genoa. 

10 (h M>r. Hndolt Steiner, 17. Mot'/sirass(‘, 

Berlin. W 



31. CiTitA — Senor Rafael dv Albt‘ar, Ap»u*tudt», 'Muk 
Havana. 

12. HrxnAUY — Professor Robert Nadler. VI AudraN^v-rei, 

70, Budapest. 

13. Finland — M r. Pekka Ervast, Ag^elln. Fiiilanil 

14. Russia — ^ladame Kamensky, Ivanovskaya. 22, 

buro*. 

15. Bohemia — Herr Jan Bedrnuiek, Kr-Vinohrady (Vt*- 

makova iil 4/I1I, Prague. 

1(1 South Apkioa — Mr. V. E. Xidsou. P . (3. Box 1012, 
Jobaniiesburg, Transvaal. 

17. Scotland — Mr. L). (Trahaiii Pole, 13(1. (Jeorge Street. 
Edinbnigh. 

IS. SwiT/EKLANH — Mile. H. Stepliaui. I'our S. Pierre, 
(leneva. 

If), Bi.i.irH M-'l)r. A. Voute, 26, Avenue Brugmuuu, 
Bi'ussels. 

Presidential Agents in Xon-Sectionalised (*ountries 

South Ami:uic\ — C ommandaul F. Ki*rnandt*/. 2027. 

Calle Cardoha, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
SuAi.N — Senor Don Jose Xifre, 1, inie Aunnmt* 
Thieville, Paris XVII. 

Iifi’LVNi)- Mr. James H. Cousins, 35, Sti’aiul Ruatl. 
Saiidyinount, Dublin, Ireland. 

The 1dioosoj)bical Society is t*i>mposHd (d student>, 
belonging to any religion in tlie world or to none, who 
are united by their approval of the above o]>jec(.s, by their 
wish to remove religious antagouisms, and to diiiw to- 
gether men of good-will, whatsoever thin'r religious opini- 
ons, and by their desire to study ixdigious truths aiul tt» 
share the results of their studies with other’s. Their 3>ond 
of union is not the pi’ofessiuii of a common ladief, 
but a common search and aspiration for Truth. They 
liold that Truth should be sought by study, by rotlection, 
by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they re- 
gard Truth as a prize to be striven h>r, not as a dogma to 
be imposed by authority. They consider that belief should 
he the result of individual study or intuition and not its 
auteeedeut, and should rest on knowledge, noton asHei*t;iou. 
They cAtend tolerance to all, even tlu' intolerant, not 



an a tlu'S lu*htc)vv, but Uh a duty they perform, 

un«l thf\v MH’k Tt> remove iptomice, not to punish it. They 
st‘»‘ every reliy:i(»!) as an expression of the Divine 
ajid pieb ; its studv to it.s Condemnation, and 
iiH to M*lieo to pri>si‘lytistn. Peace is their watchword as 
'rvutlj is theii* atm. 

TIioosophv is the htaly t>f ti‘uths which forms the 
basiv nf all relsuinns. ainl cannot he claimed as the 
' A (dust VC posM-ssinjj of any. It olTers a philosophy which 
ictiders hte intelli!.rihle, and deiiionstrati’s the justice 
and the h«vc whitdi ^uidc evolution. It puts death in its 
ritrlitful place, as a nauuTiiig' incident in an endless life, 
openin^^ the jjrat<‘ua\ of a fuller and more radiant 
e\i'*tenee. It restores t<» the world t ia* Science of the 
?^pinf, icHchintr man to know the Spirit as himself, and 
the mind ami l>ody as his servants. It illuminates the 
'•eriptures and ti(H*triues (d‘ religions h\ unveiling their 
hidden ineaning>. ami thus justifying them at the bar 
oi iniolliLrcnec. a^ they are ever justitied in the eyes cd’ 
inttiititur 

Meinhi‘i> of the Theosophu’ul ScKuety study these 
truths, and Thetjsophists emloav<nir to live them. Every 
one willing itt ^tudy, tt» be tolerant, to aim high, and 
lu Work persev tU'ingly, is weleoiued as a memhtu*, and it 
re^lH with the tnemhertt> hei’ome a trui' Theoso])hist. 


Books Recommended for Study 


Hi.kmkntaky 

rUe linhlle td‘ Life. .Vunie Besaiit 
\n nutline (tf Theosophv . V. . Leadbeatei 
Ptipuhir Leiuures <m 'rhe<»sophy. Annie Besant . 
TleoMiphv for Ih'trinuers. C. W. Christie 
Kn>t Steps in Theosophv. Htlnd Mallet 
Thi \neient Wistloin. Annie Besant 
The Kev to d’heosuphv . IL P Blav'titsk\ 

.l/iOf’oi/-. ; 

KfHteai'uat hat. Annie Besant 
Kiittna <h>. 

Tho AHtnil Plane. C, W. Leadbeater 
rhi* Di vaehanic Plane. do. 

Mao and hi*' Bo»iie^» Annie Be.sant 
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0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
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Hs. 

Mail Visible Jiiul Invisible. Cb VW 1 A’lulbejiter t 1 1 

Invisible Helpers 1 

vSonie Glimpses oi' Oeeiiliisni do. I I- 

The Inner Life {'2 Vols.) <le. j- L 

The Ghiiuging World. Annie Bosaiit - f 

Theosophy and the New Psyeh<*lo”*\ . Annie Hesaiit I 
London Leetiires of 1907 ' do 1 ^ 

The rhristiau Creed. W. Ijeudbeater - IL 

'rhouglit- Forms. Lesimi and Lt'jidbeafer / I I 

Fsoterie Buddhism. A. P. Sinnett I 1 ^ 

Five Years of 'riieosophi I 

The Evolution of Life and Form. Annie ih*saut I 

Clairvoyance. C. W. Liaidbeater .. 1 

Dreams do. ... .1 - 

A Study in Cousei«ni"'iies«>. Annie Hesaiit 1 

Esoteric Christianity. Annie Besant ^ I'J 

Four Great Religions do. ... I 

Religious Problems in India do. I I 

Thought-Power. Its Control and Chilrnre. .V H. I - 

An Introduction to Yoga. Annie Besant I 

The Science {)f th(‘ Emotions. Blmgavan Du'* d 

The Science of Peaci* <lo. I 

The Science of Social Organisation do. I 

Isis Unvtnled. H. I^. lilavatsky {2 Vols.) LI ^ 

The Secret Doctrine, do. Vols. and liuh‘x ) LI 

Ethicai- 

Hs. u 

The Bhagavad-Gita, traus. by Annie Besanl (t e* 

At the Feet of the Master. Alcyone . 1 ft 

Light on the Path. Written down by M, C. 12 

The Voice of the Silence. If. P. Blavatsky tt d 

The Path to the Master.^ of Wisdom, Annie* Besant (t 12 

Dharma do. tt II* 

The Three Paths to Cnion with (omI ilo. B B» 

In the Outer Coui't den 1 2 

The Wisdom of the Lpanisiiads do. . I i 

Hints on the Study of the Bhagavad-Gita do. ... I I 

The Path of Disciplesliip do. I ^ 
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